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ONE    FAULT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Mrs.  Wentworth  did  not  appear  at  table 
the  day  this  scene  took  place  ....  apologising 
to  her  husband  for  her  absence  by  saying,  that 
she  felt  too  unwell  to  come  down  stairs.  The 
two  gentlemen,  therefore,  enjoyed  their  claret 
tete-a-tete,  and  chess  and  ecarte  kept  them 
together  afterwards,  till  night  was  something  more 
than  at  odds  with  morning. 

Though  with  little  of  the  gambler  in  his  na- 
ture, Mr.  Wentworth,  by  imperceptible  degrees, 
had  been  beguiled  on  and  on,  sometimes  for  the 
honour  of  his  skill  as  a  first-rate  chess-player,  and 
sometimes   to   avoid   the    disgrace   of  appearing 
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to  value  a  few  pounds  at  more  ttan  they  were 
worth,  till  he  had  staked  and  lost  some  consider- 
able sums  to  Mr.  Nutcomb  ;  and  as  he  had  not 
yet  made  known  to  his  companion,  how  very 
foolish  he  conceived  this  mode  of  spending  mo- 
ney to  be,  the  other  was  by  no  means  ready  to 
quit  his  hold  of  him.  His  hopes  of  the  lady's 
favour  was  a  very  inferior  consideration,  and  in- 
dulged in  solely  to  amuse  and  reward  himself,  as 
it  were,  for  submitting,  in  following  the  duties  of 
his  profession,  to  dulness  so  heavy,  and  man- 
ners so  precise,  as  those  of  Mr.  Wentworth 
appeared  to  him. 

But  the  non-appearance  of  the  lady  on  that 
day,  and  on  the  next,  and  the  next,  began  to 
shake  the  constancy  of  his  belief  in  the  immu- 
table frailty  of  women,  and  it  occurred  to  him 
as  not  impossible,  that  did  he  remain  at  Shank- 
lin  longer  than  her  patience  should  enable  her 
to  endure  her  imprisonment,  she  might  be  tempt- 
ed to  end  it  by  relating  to  her  tyrant  everything 
he  had  said  to  her  ....  which  might  end  in  an 
ejection  more  prompt  than  pleasing. 

Whenever  a  gentleman   of  Mr.    Nutcomb's 
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class  deems  it  expedient  to  bring  a  respectable 
acquaintance  to  a  close,  it  is  generally  done  by 
a  process  resembling  that  through  which  a  lemon 
passes,  before  it  is  thrown  away  by  the  punch- 
maker,  ....  a  tight,  long,  steady,  final  squeeze, 
and  all  is  over. 

Having  learnt,  by  his  friendly  inquiries,  that 
the  lady,  though  three  whole  days  had  elapsed 
since  his  declaration,  still  declared  herself  unable 
to  leave  her  room,  he,  on  the  morning  of  the 
fourth,  determined,  that  ere  himself  and  his 
stately  host  should  again  close  their  eyes  in 
balmy  sleep,  he  would  have  won  a  sum  large 
enough  to  repay  him  for  whatever  mortification 
his  hostess  had  inflicted. 

In  furtherance  of  this  resolution,  he  became 
throughout  the  day  more  airy,  light,  talkative, 
and  amusing  than  ever.  Had  not  this  talk  been 
richly  seasoned  with  the  aliment  upon  which  the 
pampered  spirit  of  Wentworth  best  loved  to 
feed,  had  not  flattery,  gross  personal  flattery, 
tickled  and  beguiled  him,  the  scheme  must  have 
fallen  to  the  ground  long  before  the  moment  of 
projection ;   for  never  before   had  his  saturnine 
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nature  suffered  itself  to  be  amused  for  so  many- 
consecutive  hours.  Yet  gross  as  was  this  flat- 
tery, it  still  wore  a  veil,  ....  being  sometimes 
uttered  in  the  shape  of  a  philosophical  remark, 
or  thus,  .  .  .  .  "  You  are  a  very  singular  man, 
Wentworth.  .  .  .  There  is  something  exceedingly 
remarkable  in  the  manner  in  which  your  mind 
seems  to  master  everything  that  it  grapples 
with."  ....  Sometimes  as  a  blunt  avowal  forced 
from  him  against  his  will :  ....  ''  How  the 
deuce  is  it  that  I  find  myself  so  irresistibly 
impelled  to  acknowledge  your  superiority  in  all 
things  ?".  .  .  .  Or,  "  It  is  no  good  to  deny  a 
plain  fact,  however  much  it  may  rub  against  one's 
vanity ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  by  some  queer 
fatality  or  other,  you  never  do  attempt  any- 
thing in  which  you  do  not  immediately  .... 
Hang  it  !  that 's  the  rub  ....  immediately  give 
us  all  the  go-by."  By  such,  and  such  like, 
twists  and  turns,  he  contrived  to  make  "  the 
summer's  day  short  as  December,"  never  losing 
sight  of  his  object,  yet  so  varying  the  devices 
by  which  he  pursued  it,  that  his  proud  dupe 
swelled    into    full-blown    ineffable    complacency 
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as  he  listened,  smiling,  from  time  to  time,  but 
assuredly  not  in  scorn,  at  the  whimsical  frank- 
ness and  blunt  sincerity  of  his  lively  friend. 

At  dinner  Nutcomb  declared,  that  he  had 
never  in  his  life  felt  so  great  an  inclination  to 
indulge  in  an  extra  portion  of  the  deliciously 
cool  wine  which,  even  without  an  ice-house,  the 
skilful  butler  contrived  to  present  to  them. 

The  proposal  was  approved  with  the  most 
cordial  hospitality,  but  not  even  Mr.  Lionel 
Nutcomb  could  find  means  to  make  Mr.  Went- 
worth  swallow  a  third  glass  of  claret.  ...  So 
his  lively  companion  became  speedily  satisfied, 
and  their  coffee  was  taken  in  the  soft  twilight, 
under  the  rustic  porch  of  the  cottage,  amidst 
roses  and  honeysuckles,  that  seemed  to  breathe 
upon  them  in  fragrant  sighs,  agitated  by  the 
soft  sea  breeze  of  that  enchanting  region. 

The  hour  was  delicious,  and  so  was  the  coffee ; 
but  Mr.  Nutcomb  who,  notwithstanding  all  his 
admiring  observance,  generally  contrived  to  ar- 
range their  occupations  according  to  his  fancy, 
was  not  inclined  to  waste  the  precious  moments, 
the  like  of  which  he  purposed  not  should  return 
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again,  and  he  therefore  suddenly  exclaimed,  .... 
"  Upon  my  soul,  Wentworth,  this  is  very  delight- 
ful;  ....  but  it  is  like  what  we  are  taught  about 
the  flowery  path  that  leads  to  evil.  ...  If  we 
don't  both  get  most  confounded  colds,  if  we  sit 
here  longer,  I  am  greatly  mistaken.  .  .  .  Come,  in 
God's  name  !"....  and  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  he  entered  the  house,  and  ensconced  him- 
self on  the  sofa. 

"  What  an  especial  blessing  is  a  chess-board, 
or  a  pack  of  cards  either,  after  such  a  day  of  ram- 
bling as  this  has  been.  I  am  just  too  tired  for 
any  thing  else  ;  ....  are  not  you  ?  " 

The  bell  was  rung,  and  lights  and  the  chess- 
board appeared.  Nothing  could  be  better  done 
than  the  gradual  progress  from  ordinary  interest 
to  extraordinary  irritation,  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Nutcomb.  They  both  played  with  great  rapi- 
dity, and  he  had  already  lost  two  games,  when, 
suddenly  stopping  short  in  the  act  of  replacing 
the  men,  he  said,  .  ..."  This  is  worse  and  worse  ; 
I  can"'t  stand  it.  ...  I  tell  you  what,  Wentworth, 
....  I  don't  think,  now,  you  could  beat  me,  if 
I  were  to  try  a  more  dashing  opening.  .  .  .  You 
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play  a  masterly  game ;  but,  by  Jove,  I  think 
mine  is  the  more  brilliant  play." 

Mr.  Wentworth  smiled. 

"  You  are  quizzing  my  vanity.  .  .  .  You 
pique  me,  Wentworth.  ...  I  cannot  tell  how  the 
devil  it  is  ;  but  it  is  a  positive  fact,  that  I  play 
worse  with  you  than  with  any  other  man  I  ever 
tried ;  .  .  .  .  and  I  do  believe,  that  if  I  could  get 
over  the  feeling  that  you  were  too  strong  for  me, 
I  should  have  a  fair  chance  of  beating  you." 

Mr.  Wentworth  smiled  again. 

"  Come,  come,  Wentworth.  .  .  .  This  is  not 
fair.  .  .  .  Your  smile  is  rather  too  triumphant ; 
and,  by  Heaven  !  I  '11  try,  if  by  attempting  a 
game  I  learnt  in  Russia  years  ago,  I  cannot  do 
better  against  you.  ...  I  '11  bet  you  five  hundred 
pounds  I  '11  win  a  game." 

"  Nonsense,  Nutcomb  !  .  .  .  .  You  don't  sup- 
pose I  mean  to  swindle  you  in  that  style  ?" 

"  Then  you  think  it  impossible  for  me  to  win 
a  game  .'^" 

"  No,  certainly  not ;  ....  for  you  have  won 
several,  you  know.  .  .  .  But  I  can  hardly  doubt, 
after  the  trial  we  have  had,  that  if  I  put  out  my 
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strength,  I  should  be  sure  of  any  game  we  could 
play  together." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right ;  .  .  .  .  but  it  is  abomi- 
nably mortifying  to  hear  you  boast  of  it. ...  I  tell 
you  what,  Wentworth  ;  you  have  a  great  advan- 
tage over  me  in  one  respect,  ....  and  it 's  hardly 
fair :  you  have  been  used  all  your  life  to  play  for 
no  stake  but  glory  ;  whereas,  I  have  been  con- 
stantly accustomed  to  have  my  attention  and  my 
faculties  kept  on  the  alert  by  a  high  stake.  Give 
me  this  chance,  my  good  fellow.  If  I  lose  five 
hundred,  I  promise  you  I  can  afford  it.  .  .  .  My 
Uncle  Patrick''s  estate  wont  be  the  worse  for  it, 
....  and  I  would  give  twice  the  sum  to  ascer- 
tain why  it  is  that  I  cannot  play  up  to  you  bet- 
ter than  I  do." 

A  gleam  of  light  seemed  to  break  in  upon  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Wentworth  as  he  listened  to  this 
speech  :  he  began  to  doubt  whether  his  lively 
friend  was  exactly  the  sort  of  person  he  had  taken 
him  to  be.  .  .  .  To  hazard  five  hundred  pounds 
upon  an  experiment  that  appeared  so  greatly 
against  him,  was  a  degree  of  reckless  imprudence 
of  which  he  did  not  believe  him  capable  ;  and  the 
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possibility  that  this  Russian  game  was  a  device 
that  had  been  kept  in  petto,  to  show  off  a  coup  de 
maitre  to  profitable  advantage,  suggested  itself. 

No  man  could  behave  better  than  did  Mr. 
Wentworth  under  these  circumstances.  Deter- 
mined not  to  judge  harshly,  without  what  he 
should  feel  to  be  convincing  proof,  he  quickly  de- 
cided to  agree  to  such  a  stake  as  would  suffice,  if 
his  suspicions  were  just,  to  make  Mr.  Nutcomb 
put  forth  his  play,  intending,  should  the  result 
prove  otherwise,  to  treat  the  matter  as  a  jest,  and 
to  refuse  the  stake ;  .  .  .  .  for,  as  to  the  Uncle 
Patrick's  estate,  though  he  would  not  have  pre- 
sumed to  deny  its  existence,  he  strongly  sus- 
pected that  it  was  not  of  very  large  extent,  and 
would  have  been  as  little  inclined  as  most  men  to 
take  advantage  of  his  companion's  folly,  if  such  it 
proved  to  be. 

After  the  expiration  of  the  moment  occupied 
by  these  thoughts,  Mr.  Wentworth  replied,  and 
as  his  manner  of  speaking  was  never  rapid,  the 
delay  had  nothing  ominous  in  it. 

"  Five  hundred  pounds,  Mr.  Nutcomb,  is 
surely  a  higher  stake  than  is  necessary  to  rouse 
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your  attention  ;  but  I  will  play  a  game  for  two 
hundred,  if  you  like  it,*" 

''  Say  three,  and  have  at  you,"  replied  the 
other,  eagerly. 

"  Three  be  it,  then,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth, 
and  the  game  began. 

There  was  at  least  as  much  caution  used  by  Mr. 
Nutcomb  not  to  win  this  game  too  rapidly,  as  not  to 
lose  it ;  nevertheless,  Wentworth  was  too  good  a 
player  not  to  perceive  the  very  different  degree  of 
power  now  evinced,  even  in  the  safe,  though  lin- 
gering dallying  with  which  it  was  played  ;  and 
long  before  the  final  "  check  !"  his  mind  was 
fully  made  up  as  to  the  real  character  of  his  com- 
panion. 

As  soon  as  it  was  ended,  he  paused,  not  to 
listen  to  the  sort  of  juvenile  artless  ecstasy  with 
which  his  antagonist  hailed  his  victory  ;  but  cross- 
ing the  room  to  a  table  that  held  his  desk,  he 
wrote  a  cheque  for  three  hundred  pounds,  con- 
tinuing occupied  upon  it,  by  dotting  an  i  or  cross- 
ing a  t  with  peculiar  care,  till  the  bell  which  he 
had  rung,  in  passing  to  the  table  was  answered 
by  a  servant.    He  then  rose  ;  and  approaching  the 
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man  as  lie  stood  in  the  doorway,  put  tlie  cheque 
into  his  hand,  saying  aloud  as  he  passed  out, 
"  Give  this  cheque  to  Mr.  Nutcomb,  and  order 
your  mistress's  woman  to  take  tea  into  the 
dressing-room." 

Mr.  Nutcomb  doubted  for  a  moment  whether 
he  should  not  follow,  and  demand  an  explana- 
tion ;  but,  on  second  thoughts,  he  took  the 
cheque,  and  determined  to  rejoin  his  estimable 
mother  at  Hyde  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
certain  that  she  would  be  infinitely  amused,  as 
well  as  everybody  else  to  whom  he  should  tell 
the  story,  at  the  egregious  vanity  of  poor  Went- 
worth,  that  had  actually  led  him  to  quarrel  out- 
right, because  he  had  beat  him  in  a  game  of  chess. 
The  "  industrious  "  gentleman  was-  lucky 
enough  to  find  a  gig  at  the  little  inn,  about  to 
return  to  the  north  side  of  the  island,  and  in  this 
he  secured  a  place  for  himself,  his  portmanteau, 
and  his  cheque  ;  somewhat  disappointed  that  his 
host  had  not  given  him  an  opportunity  of  politely 
offering  him  his  revenge  in  a  second  trial,  a  little 
chaffed  that  so  mere  a  girl  as  Isabella  should  have 
baffled  a  pursuit  that  had  proved  successful  in  all 
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the  capitals  of  Europe ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
pretty  well  satisfied,  when  he  remembered  that 
the  only  financial  memorandum  which  he  carried 
away  from  quarters  where  he  had  so  sumptuously 
fared,  was  in  the  shape  of  a  cheque  for  three 
hundred  pounds. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  He,  true  knight,  no  lesser  of  her  honour  confident 
Than  he  did  truly  find  her " 

There  was  as  strong  a  feeling  of  mortification 
as  the  balance-weight  of  Mr.  Went  worth's  vanity 
ever  permitted  to  reach  his  feelings,  in  all  the 
recollections  connected  with  the  sudden  and  very- 
unusual  intimacy  he  had  formed  with  Mr.  Lionel 
Nutcomb.  That  Mrs.  Wentworth,  senior,  had 
vouched  for  all  his  great  and  good  qualities  cer- 
tainly came  in  aid  of  all  that  self  uttered  in  self- 
defence  ;  nevertheless  he  was  uncomfortable,  and 
entered  his  wife's  tiny  boudoir,  with  an  air  of 
gloom  that  made  her  fear  a  coming  storm.  But 
in  this  case,  what  very  rarely  happened  arrived ; 
the  look  of  ill-humour  with  which  he  approached 
her  dispersed,  instead  of  coming  to  a  head,  and 
beyond  her  hopes  she  was  quitte  pour  la  peur. 
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It  might,  however,  have  been  better  for  all 
parties  had  it  been  otherwise.  If  instead  of 
mutually  shunning  the  name  of  Nutcomb,  they 
had  freely  spoken  it,  and  had  each  opened  to  the 
other  the  discoveries  they  had  made  respecting 
his  character,  much  anxiety  would  have  been 
spared  to  both. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  motives  that  kept 
them  both  silent,  were  particularly  well  calculated 
to  act  strongly  on  their  respective  minds.  He 
would,  at  any  time,  rather  have  held  the  tips  of 
his  fingers  in  the  fire,  than  confess  that  he  had 
been  wrong,  or  mistaken  in  any  way  ;  .  .  .  .  and 
she,  too,  would  have  suffered  much,  very  much, 
rather  than  recount  to  her  husband  words  which 
even  her  ignorance  did  not  prevent  her  knowing 
might  probably  be  atoned  for  ....  or  aggravated 
....  by  blood. 

.  So  when  he  began  to  talk  of  the  weather,  she 
was  well  pleased  to  talk  of  the  weather  too,  .... 
and  when  he  looked  into  the  baby's  cradle,  and 
descanted  on  the  beauty  of  its  little  features,  she 
pursued  the  theme  with  zealous  earnestness,  and 
thus  no  interval  seemed  left  in  which  either  could 
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wonder  why  the  other  did  not  allude  to  the  guest 
who,  for  the  last  three  days,  had  made  part  of 
their  family. 

On  the  following  day,  however,  Mr.  Went- 
worth  was  not  so  fortunate.  .  .  .  He  did  not 
escape  hearing  Mr.  Lionel  Nutcomb's  name 
mentioned. 

The  evil  offices  towards  the  unfortunate 
Isabella,  which  her  unprincipled  mother-in-law 
had  assigned  to  Mrs.  Oldfield,  had  received  no 
countermand  in  consequence  of  the  dowager's 
newly  conceived  opinion,  that  her  son  would  soon 
be  released  from  what  she  called  his  debasing 
connection,  by  the  death  of  his  wife.  The  an- 
nuity, therefore,  still  hung  before  the  eyes  of  the 
old  woman,  as  a  prize  she  might  hope  to  clutch, 
should  she  be  skilful  and  fortunate  enough  to  pro- 
duce, by  any  means,  a  separation  between  her  mas- 
ter and  her  mistress.  With  this  object  for  ever 
in  view,  the  words  she  had  overheard  addressed 
to  Isabella  by  the  audacious  Nutcomb  were  trea- 
sured in  her  memory,  as  carefully  as  if  they  had 
contained  a  charm  capable  of  procuring  for  her,  at 
once,  all  that  she  most  desired  to  possess. 
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Her  first  impulse,  after  witlidrawing  from  the 
spot  whence  she  had  listened  to  them,  was  to 
watch  for  her  master's  return,  and  immediately  to 
repeat  them  in  his  ear ;  but  upon  reflection  she 
perceived  that  her  object  could  not  be  obtained, 
unless  she  insinuated  that  they  had  been  favour- 
ably received ;  and  though  in  fact  she  knew  not 
how  this  might  be,  as  no  word  had  been  uttered 
by  Isabella,  and  she  had  caught  no  glance  of  her 
demeanour,  she  had  no  intention  of  losing  so 
admirable  an  opportunity  by  being  too  scrupulous 
in  her  inferences  on  this  point ;  but  on  the  whole 
she  deemed  it  wisest  and  best  to  wait  for  the  de- 
parture of  Mr.  Nutcomb  before  she  brought  the 
affair  under  investigation. 

The  sudden  manner  in  which  at  last  this  de- 
parture took  place,  somewhat  startled  the  an- 
cient housekeeper ;  it  looked  greatly  as  if  some 
discovery  had  taken  place,  and  the  immediate 
adjournment  to  the  lady''s  apartment,  led  her  to 
suspect  that  an  explanation  was  about  to  follow 
without  her  assistance.  But  whether  this  expla- 
nation would  lead  to  cementing  or  dividing  the 
union  it  was  her  business  to  destroy,  could  only 
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be  ascertained  by  one  process,  namely,  that  of 
applying  her  ear  to  the  key-hole  of  the  apartment 
in  which  she  supposed  it  was  going  on. 

Being  well-accustomed  to  this  mode  of  obtain- 
ing information,  and  fortunately  retaining  the 
faculty  of  hearing  in  great  perfection,  the  old 
woman  soon  ascertained  that  the  weather  and  the 
baby  became,  as  we  have  before  seen,  the  princi- 
pal subjects  of  discourse.  She  therefore  pre- 
pared herself  to  fulfil  her  duty  to  her  former 
mistress  and  to  herself,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing ;  and  perceiving  her  present  one  quit  the 
parlour  immediately  after  breakfast,  leaving  Mr. 
Wentworth  tke-d-tete  with  the  newspaper ; 
she  knocked  at  the  door,  and  entering  with 
respectful  caution,  said — 

"  Are  you  at  leisure,  sir,  to  let  me  speak  a 
few  words  to  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  Oldfield,"  he  replied,  "  you  may  come 
in  ...  .  What  do  you  wish  to  say  ?" 

"  God  knows,  sir,  I  don't  wish  to  say  it,"  an- 
swered his  faithful  servant,  "  and  glad  would  I 
be  if  the  office  could  be  made  over  to  an- 
other ;  .  .  .  .  but  there  is  no  other  that  I  know  of 
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that  can  do  it ;  and  let  it  be  as  painful  as  it  will, 
I  will  do  my  duty." 

Rather  alarmed  by  this  solemn  exordium,  Mr. 
Wentworth  sharply  told  her  to  shorten  her 
story,  by  coming  at  once  to  the  object  of  it. 

"  Ah  !  sir  ....  I  shall  come  to  it  soon 
enough,"  she  replied  ;  "  and  over  soon,  too,  for 
any  pleasure  it  will  give  you.  I  have  to  tell 
you,  sir,  of  a  very  shocking  and  disgraceful  con- 
versation, which  by  pure  accident  I  overheard 
between  the  gentleman  who  went  away  last 
night,  and  ....  and  my  mistress." 

"  Between  your  mistress  and  Mr.  Nutcomb  ?" 
said  her  master,  colouring  highly. 

"  Yes,  sir,  between  my  mistress  and  Mr.  Nut- 
comb,"  returned  the  old  woman,  appearing  to 
take  courage  from  having  broken  the  ice  ...  . 
"  Needful  it  is  that  you  should  know  it,  but  sad 
is  the  task  of  telling  it  ! " 

"  DonH  palaver  to  me,  woman  !"  cried  Mr. 
Wentworth,  with  sudden  violence,  "  if  you  have 
anything  to  tell,  tell  it,  and  have  done." 

Mrs.  Oldfield  took  up  the  corner  of  her  white 
muslin  apron,  but  was  too  wise  to  let  her  emo- 
tion interrupt  her  narrative,  and  proceeded — 
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"  It  was  on  Monday,  sir,  ....  the  day  Mr. 
Nutcomb  last  came,  ....  I  was  looking  about 
the  borders  for  flowers  to  dress  the  dishes,  and 
came  at  last,  as  I  always  do,  to  the  myrtle- tree 
beside  the  drawing-room  window,  I  was  stop- 
ping a  moment  to  find  my  scissors,  because  I 
would  not  tear  the  tree,  and  I  heard  the  voice  of 
Mr.  Nutcomb  so  close  to  me,  that  I  am  sure  he 
must  have  been  standing  at  the  open  window. 
I  don't  want  to  affront  your  ears,  sir,  by  re- 
peating word  for  word  his  vile  proposal,  and  it  is 
quite  enough  to  tell  you,  that  he  declared  the 
most  passionate  love  to  my  mistress,  ....  called 
you  a  brute,  sir,  and  said  he  would  gladly  lose 
his  right  hand  if  he  could  save  her  from  your 
cruelty." 

Wentworth's  countenance  became  so  fright- 
fully pale,  that  the  old  woman  was  alarmed,  and 
turning  towards  the  door  exclaimed  .... 

"  O,  dear  sir  ...  .  how  pale  you  turn  !  .  .  .  . 
Let  me  run  and  get  you  some  water." 

"  Stand  where  you  are,  woman  !  "  he  cried  in  a 
voice  so  hoarse  and  deep  that  it  made  her  trem- 
ble. "  Finish  your  tale  !  .  .  .  .  What  comes 
next  ?  " 
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"  He  uttered  a  great  deal  more,  sir,  in  the 
same  style,  calling  my  mistress  the  loveliest  of 
women  ....  and  such  like  wicked  seduction." 

"  And  your  mistress,  Oldfield  ?  .  .  .  .  What 
said  your  mistress  ?**'  said  Wentworth,  almost 
panting  for  breath. 

"  I  could  not  hear  a  word  she  spoke,  sir," 
replied  the  housekeeper  ;...."  you  know,  sir, 
my  mistress  never  speaks  loud." 

"  And  what  happened  next  ?" 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  don't  know  ....  I  'm  sure  I 
thought  I  should  have  fallen  as  it  was  ;  and  I 
made  my  way  back  to  my  own  room,  as  fast  as  I 
could  totter  along,  without  trying  to  spy  any 
more  into  what  I  would  rather  have  died  than 
find  out  at  all." 

"  This  is  all,  then .?....  now  go "  .  ... 
said  Mr.  Wentworth,  in  a  voice  of  what  seemed 
unnatural  composure. 

Not  sorry  to  escape,  and  flattering  herself  that 
her  work  was  well  done,  the  old  woman  retreated 
without  waiting  for  a  second  command,  gently 
closing  the  door  after  her. 

For  several  minutes  Mr.  Wentworth  remain- 
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ed  in  the  place  where  she  left  him,  perfectly 
motionless.  His  eyes  were  closed,  and  he 
breathed  hard,  but  there  was  no  suspension  of 
his  faculties,  and  after  this  interval,  which  was 
one  of  strong  internal  struggle,  had  passed,  he 
rose,  and  slowly  mounting  the  stairs,  knocked  at 
the  door  of  his  wife's  dressing-room. 

Her  voice  answered  the  summons  with  a  gen- 
tle "  come  in ;  "  .  .  .  and,  trembling  as  violently 
as  he  had  often  made  her  do,  he  entered. 

Her  child  was  in  her  lap,  and  she  was  fondly 
gazing  on  it,  with  so  delightful  a  conviction  that 
it  was  looking  better  than  when  she  brought  it 
from  London,  that  it  was  with  almost  a  happy 
smile  she  raised  her  eyes  from  it,  to  greet  the 
entrance  of  her  husband ;  but  the  e^ect  of  his 
aspect  upon  her  was  terrible. 

A  settled  fear  of  him  was  unhappily  too  pre- 
dominant in  her  mind,  for  him  to  produce  any 
emotion  of  which  this  feeling  did  not  make  part. 
Her  first  idea  was  that  some  cause  of  tremendous 
anger  had  occurred,  which  he  was  come,  as  usual, 
to  wreak  on  her  ;  but  strange  to  say,  no  recollec- 
tion of  her  hateful  interview  with  Mr.  Nutcomb 
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crossed  her  recollection.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  she 
knew  that  he  had  left  the  house,  she  had  ceased 
to  torment  herself  by  remembering  it  ;  and  deter- 
mined that  he  never  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  her  again,  she  effectually  banished 
it  from  her  thoughts. 

Her  first  movement,  on  seeing  the  pale  and 
agitated  face  of  her  husband,  was  to  lay  her 
child  in  its  cradle,  and  prepare  herself  for  pas- 
sive endurance ;  but  he  pronounced  the  single 
word,  "  Isabella  !"  in  a  tone  of  such  deep,  sad, 
feeling,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  gently,  that 
she  again  looked  up  into  his  face,  and  for  a 
dreadful  instant  fancied  he  was  dying.  Then 
it  was  that  she  remembered  the  villain  Nut- 
comb,  and  flying  to  her  husband,  she  threw  her 
arms  around  him,  exclaiming, 

"  Marmaduke  I  dearest  Marmaduke  !  . . .  .  Has 
the  wretch  betrayed  himself?  ....  Oh  !  tell  me, 
tell  me,  what  has  happened  I*" 

"  The  wretch  ?''''  eagerly  repeated  Wentworth. 

"  What  wretch? What  wretch,   Isabella? 

....  Of  whom  do  you  speak  ? ''' 

"  Of  Mr.  Nutcomb,  Marmaduke,''  she  repli- 
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ed,  "  the  vilest  and  most  contemptible  of  men. 
....  Tell  me,  Wentworth,  has  this  man  any 
share  in  producing  the  suiFering  your  counte- 
nance expressed  as  you  entered  ?  . .  .  .  Tell  me 
all  that  has  passed  between  you,  I  entreat !'' 

"  Isabella  !  .  . .  .  dearest  Isabella  !  ....  I  can- 
not doubt  you.  I  do  not  doubt  you,  my  dear 
wife ! "  he  replied,  while  his  features  worked 
with  violent  emotion,  "  But,  might  I  not  ra- 
ther be  the  one  to  say,  '  Tell  me  all  that  has 
passed  between  youV  . .  .  ,  Might  I  not,  Isa- 
bella?" 

"  Oh  !  yes ....  you  surely  might,"'  she  said, 
laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  looking  up 
in  his  face  with  an  expression  of  the  most  perfect 
confidence,  "  and  I  will  tell  you  all,  hateful  as  it 
is,  if  you  will  promise  me,  solemnly  promise  me, 
not  to  notice  this  contemptible  and  worthless 
man,  in  any  way.  . . .  Say,  dear  Marmaduke,  will 
you  promise  this  .^ " 

Wentworth  returned  her  gaze  for  a  moment, 
and  then  threw  his  arms  around  her,  and  pressed 
her  to  his  bosom. 

"  Yes,   I  will  promise  !  ....  I  will  promise 
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anything  and  everything  you  can  ask,  dear  love. 
....  Dearest  Isabella  !  ....  of  what  value  is  all 
the  beauty  I  have  so  fondly  admired  in  you, 
compared  to  that  one  look  of  innocence  which 
has  spoken  such  delicious  peace  to  my  heart ! 
....  Tell  me,  then,  dearest,"  he  said,  seating 
himself  on  the  sofa,  and  drawing  her  close  be- 
side him,  "  tell  me  all  you  think  it  right  that 
I  should  hear." 

"  That  would  be  very  little,"  she  replied, 
"  were  it  not  evident  that  you  already  know 
too  much.  I  would  very  gladly  have  kept 
you  ignorant  of  my  having  been  insulted  by  a 
profession  of  love  from  the  person  you  have 
been  receiving  here  with  so  much  distinction.'* 

"  Scoundrel  !"....  muttered  Wentworth,  be- 
tween his  closed  teeth. 

''  I  trust  implicitly  to  your  promise,  Marraa- 
duke,"  said  Isabella,  gravely  :"  and  encouraged 
by  this  t/ust,  I  will  conceal  nothing.  . . .  Yes,  he 

is  a  scoundrel It  is  not  a  lady's  word,  but 

there  is  none  it  would  not  pain  me  to  pronounce, 
that  can  describe  him." 

She   then   simply   and    distinctly  related    the 
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scene  without  a  word  of  further  commentary, 
only  adding,  when  she  had  finished  her  narra- 
tive— "And  now  you  will  be  able  to  guess,  I 
suppose,  Marmaduke,  what  the  complaint  was, 
which  has  made  me  keep  my  room  for  the  last 
three  days.*"* 

With  a  greater  freedom  of  communication  than 
had  ever  before  existed  between  them,  he  re- 
turned her  confidence  by  relating  the  chess  ad- 
venture ;  and  repeated  also  everything  that  had 
been  said  to  him  by  Mrs.  Oldfield. 

To  the  first  of  those  anecdotes,  she  listened 
with  very  evident  satisfaction  ....  saying,  how- 
ever, wdth  much  real  feeling, — "  God  forgive 
me  for  rejoicing  at  any  proof  of  a  fellow-crea- 
ture's wickedness  ;  but,  indeed,  I  cannot,  I  can- 
not be  sorry  for  this.  ...  In  no  way  could  we  so 
satisfactorily  have  gotten  rid  of  him.  Depend 
upon  it,  the  mother  is  as  little  estimable  as  the 
son.  .  .  .  Before  she  went  away,  Marmaduke,  I 
discovered  that  she  did  not  care  a  single  straw 
about  the  child.  .  .  .  Let  us  talk  no  more  of  them  ; 
but  be  thankful,  that  in  all  human  probability, 
we   shall    never  see  them  more.  ...  As  to  Old- 

VOL.  III.  C 
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field,"  she  added,  after  a  pause,  ''  I  suppose  she 
did  what  she  thought  best ;  and,  therefore,  I 
"will  not  quarrel  with  her  ;  .  . .  .  but  had  you  acted 
with  less  generous  openness,  Marmaduke,  she 
might  have  made  us  both  very  miserable." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

If,  instead  of  plotting  to  separate  the  heart 
of  Wentworth  from  his  wife,  and  to  make  her 
feel  it  was  impossible  to  live  with  him,  the  ve- 
nerable Mrs.  Oldfield  had  set  all  her  keen 
wits  the  other  way,  and  laboured  to  restore 
peace  and  love  between  them,  she  could  not 
have  succeeded  better. 

There  was  much  of  the  fine  quality  which 
the  French  call  by  the  untranslatable  name  of 
loyaute,  in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Wentworth,  on 
this  occasion.  Had  he  felt  less  discomposure, 
he  would  hardly  have  shown  himself  as  sen- 
sitive in  all  matters  of  honour  as  he  really 
was ;  and  had  he  betrayed  more,  he  would  not 
have  given  proof  of  the  noble  confidence  which 
he  reposed  in  his  wife,  and  which  she  so  well 
deserved.     Isabella   felt   this  generous  undoubt- 

c  2 
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ing  reliance  at  her  very  heart,  and  reproached 
herself,  certainly  with  more  severity  than  was 
quite  just,  for  having  permitted  any  defects  of 
temper  to  weaken  her  affection  for  a  man  so  well 
deserving  of  her  love. 

On  his  side,  too,  the  effect  of  this  adventure 
was  such  as  to  render  the  success  of  his  mother's 
unrighteous  hopes  less  probable  than  ever.  He 
had  behaved  well,  and  he  knew  it  ;  a  conviction 
soothing,  under  all  circumstances,  to  the  heart  of 
man,  and  producing  an  effect  on  him  that  seemed 
sufficient,  while  it  lasted,  to  calm  all  irritation, 
and  soften  every  asperity. 

Their  "  honey-moon  "  had  passed  much  less 
smoothly  than  did  the  three  or  four  first  weeks 
which  followed  this  denouement.  Isabella  almost 
began  to  recover  her  good  looks:  and,  whether 
from  physical  sympathy  with  her,  or  any  other 
cause,  it  is  certain  that  the  idolised  infant  seem- 
ed to  show  indications  of  increasinof  strength. 
The  peace  which  thus  reigned  between  them  ap- 
peared mutual ;  and  Mrs.  Oldfield,  firmly  believ- 
ing it  was  so,  wrote  a  most  disconsolate  letter  to 
the  dowager,  declaring  that  nothing  more  was  to  be 
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done,  and  hinting  that  she  should  consider  herself 
as  exceedingly  ilUtreated,  and  might  perhaps  say 
as  much  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  if  she  was  not 
handsomely  rewarded  for  all  the  trouble  she  had 
taken.  "  It  is  no  fault  of  mine,  madam,"  she 
added,  "  if,  just  at  the  moment  that  I  thought 
my  job  done  and  finished,  1  find  it  is  all  to  begin 
over  again  ....  and  she,  too,  looking  as  healthy 
again  as  when  she  first  came  here  ;  ....  so  there 
is  no  hope  that  way.  At  any  rate,  I  have  done  with 
it.  I  can't  do  miracles,  and  wont  try  ;  but  I 
hope,  madam,  you  will  be  pleased  to  consider 
my  earnest  endeavours  to  obey  your  commands, 
and  act  towards  me  accordingly." 

But,  unhappily,  Mrs.  Oldfield's  view  of  the 
case  was  not  quite  a  correct  one ;  not,  indeed, 
that  there  was  any  chance  of  Mr.  Wentworth's 
being  manoeuvred  into  desiring  a  separation  from 
a  wife  whom  he  certainly  valued  now,  consider- 
ably more  than  when  he  married  her  ....  But 
this  fair-seeming  interval  of  peace  brought  not  to 
him  the  same  pure  enjoyment  as  to  her.  It  was, 
in  fact,  preserved  only  by  a  powerful  and  painful 
eflfort  on  his  part,  over  the  restless,  never-dying 
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infirmity  of  his  nature,  which,  like  a  stream  that 
care  and  skill   has    compressed  within  embank- 
ments of  insufficient  strength,  perpetually  shows 
symptoms  of  rebellious  overflowings.      For  some 
time  after  the  first  warm  ebullition  of  generous  feel- 
ing had  subsided  within  him,  Isabella  still  fancied 
that  she  was  basking  in  its  influence,  and  it  was 
he  only  who  was  as  yet  conscious  of  the  misera- 
ble truth,  that  the  delicious  influence  of  exalted 
feelings  cannot  last,  and  that  the  merest  and  the 
vilest  trifles   can,  by  their  perpetual  recurrence, 
stifle  and  overcome  the  very  highest.      A  man 
less  chained  to  the  belief  that  whatever  he  said 
or  did  was  wise  and  well  done,  might,  even  as 
he  felt  this  falling  off  of  sublimity,  have  reasoned 
upon  it,  till  he  had  extracted  a  wholesome  moral 
lesson  from  his  very  weakness.     But  not  so  Mr. 
Wentworth : ....  he  would  have  deemed  it  a  wilful 
ana  pernicious  blindness,  had  he  suffered  two  mi- 
nutes delay  in  the  arrival  of  dinner,  ....  or  the 
unlucky  slapping-to  of  a  door,  ....  or  the  late 
arrival  of  the  post,  ....  or  a  soup  too  salt,"  or 
not  salt  enough,  ....  or  a  clock  too  fast,  or  too 
slow ;  ....  or  ten  thousand  other  things  of  like 
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importance,  to  pass  without  feeling  and  express- 
ing unbounded  indignation ;  . . .  .  and,  though  the 
tenderness  which  Mr.  Nutcomb*s  affair  had 
awakened,  for  some  time  kept  Isabella  sacred 
and  apart  from  most  of  these  little  gusts  of  pas- 
sion, the  dismal  storms  by  degrees  resumed  their 
former  course,  and  not  only  reached  her ;  but,  by 
a  fatality  not  quite  peculiar  to  Mr.  Wentworth, 
all  that  went  wrong  was  somehow  or  other  dis- 
covered to  have  its  origin  in  the  carelessness,  the 
awkwardness,  the  indifference,  the  prejudices,  or 
the  unhappy  temper  of  his  wife. 

It  was  melancholy  to  see  how,  by  degrees,  poor 
Isabella's  fond  hopes  of  future  happiness  again 
melted  away;  how  she  again  trembled  at  the 
rising  frown,  and  sickened  at  the  sight  of  "  a 
paper;"  ....  and  sadder  still  was  it  to  watch 
how  the  slight  tinge  of  health  which  had  begun 
anew  to  mantle  on  her  cheek,  faded  and  died 
away. 

Yet  even  this  lamentable  return  of  a  suffering, 
the  memory  of  which,  had  so  lately  caused  her  to 
shed  tears  of  joy  from  believing  that  it  was 
passed  and  gone  for  ever,  did  not  long  continue 
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her  principal  cause  of  grief.  The  little  Marma- 
duke  drooped  again.  The  innocent  smile  which 
had  begun  to  greet  the  looks  so  often  fixed  upon 
him,  and  which  had  made  her  heart  leap  wdth  a 
new  and  unknown  joy,  was  lost  again  ;  a  fretful 
ill-omened  whimpering  took  its  place  ;  and  by 
gradual,  but  dreadfully  perceptible  degrees,  the 
idol  of  both  parents  dwindled  and  died. 

A  speculating  looker-on  might  have  expect- 
ed that  so  great  a  sympathy  of  feeling  as  must 
have  arisen  on  this  sad  event,  would  again  have 
brought  Mr.  Wentworth  to  the  side  of  his 
lovely  wife,  full  of  pity  and  indulgent  love,  .... 
but  it  was  not  so.  He  felt  a  selfish  sorrow  ;  and 
he  now  felt,  too,  in  reality,  a  suspicion,  which, 
merely  as  a  mode  of  tormenting  her,  he  had  ex- 
pressed to  Isabella  several  months  before,  .... 
namely,  that  she  had  not  made  a  healthy*  and  effi- 
cient nurse  to  his  son. 

Unhappy  Isabella  !  .  .  .  .  She  listened  to  this 
reproach,  and  felt  that  it  was  just  !  .  .  .  .  yet 
when  he  added,  as  heretofore,  that  her  miserable 
temper  was  the  cause  of  it,  something  within  her 
whispered  comfort ;    ....  no,   not  comfort  ;   for 
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that  expresses  a  species  of  enjoyment ;  but  her 
recollection  of  all  she  had  endured,  brought  a 
feeling  like  consolation  for  her  loss  ;  ....  for  had 
her  darling  lived,  might  not  he,  too,  have  learnt 
to  fear  the  rising  of  the  sun,  sure  that  his  heart 
■would  be  wrung  before  it  set  again  ? 

After  the  first  paroxysm  of  his  hard  sorrow  had 
passed,  Mr.  Wentworth  announced  that  the  re- 
mains of  the  precious  child  should  be  conveyed  to 
the  family  mausoleum  at  Oakton  ;  but  within  a 
few  hours  he  changed  his  purpose,  and  did  so, 
unconsciously  perhaps,  from  feeling  that  he  should 
prolong  his  own  sufferings  by  it.  Subsequently, 
therefore,  it  was  arranged  that  all  which  remained 
of  the  third  Marmaduke  should  rest  beneath  a 
splendid  monument  within  the  humble  fane  of 
Shanklin,  and  all  of  splendour  and  of  pomp  that 
could  be  found  for  the  occasion  at  Southampton, 
was  brought  to  decorate  the  obsequies. 

Relieved  by  finding  that  the  vain  pageantry  of 
a  funeral  procession  into  Somersetshire  was  given 
up,  Isabella  felt  soothed  by  the  idea  of  leaving 
the  dear  relic  on  a  spot  where  his  memory  would 
be  connected  with  the  grandeur  of  nature,  rather 
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than  with  the  ostentation  that  had  been  threat- 
ened, and  immediately  conceived  the  idea  of  fol- 
lowing it  herself  to  the  grave.  Had  Wentworth 
been  as  careful  of  her  as  he  ought ;  had  he  been 
less  completely  occupied  in  pitying  himself,  he 
would  not  have  permitted  this ;  .  .  .  .  but  on  the 
whole,  he  thought  the  having  her  beside  him 
would  be  less  terrible  than  going  alone  ;  and  Isa- 
bella, wrapped  in  a  lugubrious  mantle,  and  her 
pale  features  shaded  by  a  long  crape  veil,  stood 
with  her  dark-browed  and  repining  husband  beside 
the  grave,  that  seemed  to  receive  her  heart  as  the 
little  coffin  was  lowered  into  it. 

The  vicar  of  Shanklin  had  a  young  friend  with 
him,  who  had  arrived  the  night  before  to  pass  a 
part  of  his  long  vacation  in  the  myrtle-covered 
paradise  of  the  little  vicarage  ;  and  while  the  two 
gentlemen  breakfasted,  their  arrangements  for  the 
day's  excursion  were  settled,  subject  to  the  neces- 
sity of  remaining  till  eleven  o'clock,  on  account  of 
the  funeral. 

The  young  friend,  enchanted  with  the  beauti- 
ful seclusion  of  the  spot,  rambled  into  the  church- 
vard  with  his  friend,  and  remained  there  till  the 
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procession  approached  the  church  ;  he  was  then 
about  to  turn  away,  and  pursue  his  walk  while  the 
ceremony  lasted,  when  the  clergyman  whispered, 
"  Do  not  leave  the  churchyard,  Alfred,  or  we 
shall  miss  each  other." 

Thus  admonished,  the  young  man  restrained 
his  steps,  and,  after  a  moment's  consideration, 
followed  his  friend  into  the  church,  as  he  ob- 
served a  degree  of  pomp  in  the  funeral  array  that 
excited  his  curiosity. 

On  seeing  him  enter,  the  clerk  opened  the 
door  of  a  pew  close  beside  the  newly  fabricated 
vault ;  and  Alfred  Reynolds,  the  old  friend  and 
schoolfellow  of  Charles  Worthington,  installed 
himself  in  it,  unconscious  that  he  was  about  to 
watch  the  anguish  of  the  lovely  girl  who  had  so 
profoundly  touched  his  boyish  heart  but  little 
more  than  one  short  year  before,  ....  as  she 
leant  over  the  grave  of  her  child. 

The  face  and  person  of  Isabella  were  so  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  her  dark  dress,  that  had  it 
been  her  brother  himself,  instead  of  his  friend, 
he  could  not  have  recognised  her  as  she  stood 
there  trembling  beside  the  dark  abyss.  .  .  .  Yet 
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the  deep  subdued  sob  that  from  time  to  time 
reached  his  ear,  raised  more  sympathy  in  his 
heart  than  he  had  expected  to  feel  at  that  chance 
funeral. 

As  long  as  the  little  coffin  remained  visible, 
Isabella  leaned  forward,  and  even  pushed  her 
heavy  veil  aside,  as  if  to  let  her  tears  drop  unim- 
peded upon  it ;  .  .  .  .  but  when  it  was  wholly  hid 
from  her  view,  and  her  husband  would  have  led 
her  from  the  spot,  her  strength  gave  way,  and  she 
fainted.  Mr.  Wentworth  received  her  in  his  arms  ; 
and,  dropping  on  one  knee,  supported  her  on  his 
bosom,  while  one  of  the  females  who  had  accom- 
panied her,  threw  back  her  veil,  and  applied  to 
her  nostrils  some  pungent  essence  with  which  she 
had  come  prepared. 

The  full  light  of  a  bright  autumnal  sun  fell  di- 
rect from  a  south  window  upon  the  marble  pale- 
ness of  her  features ;  .  .  .  .  yet,  even  so,  Alfred 
Reynolds  did  not  know  her.  His  very  heart 
melted  in  pity  at  sight  of  such  overwhelming  sor- 
row in  one  so  young  and  delicately  lovely ;  but 
he  traced  not,  in  the  delicate  oval  of  that  mar- 
ble face,  so  thin,  so  sorrowful,  so  deadly  pale,  any 
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resemblance  to  the  bright  Hebe  whom  he  had 
seen  laughing,  dancing,  singing,  amidst  the 
groves  and  flowers  of  Abbot's  Preston. 

A  few  moments  sufficed  to  restore  her  senses, 
and  she  was  then  led  away,  surrounded,  as  when 
she  entered,  by  a  group  of  sable  attendants. 

'*  Who  are  these  people  ?"  ...  .  said  Rey- 
nolds to  his  friend,  as  they  quitted  the  churchyard. 
.  .  .  .  "  What  a  lovely  monumental  statue  was 
that  young  mother  !  I  presume,  at  least,  she 
was  the  mother  of  the  infant  that  you  buried  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so,''  was  the  reply.  "  The 
name  is  Wentworth.  .  .  .  They  are  mighty  rich 
folks,  I  believe  ;  for  their  carriages  and  horses  have 
kept  all  the  country  in  wondering  admiration  for 
the  last  five  months  ;  .  .  .  .  but  T  know  nothing 
more  about  them.  They  have  constantly  attend- 
ed my  little  church,  but  we  have  rarely  exchanged 
even  a  bow." 

"  Wentworth  .?"....  repeated  Alfred,  who 
had  heard  nothing  beyond  the  name,  and  had  re- 
mained pondering  on  the  possibility,  or  impossi- 
bility, that  the  pale  face  that  had  just  been  so 
vividly  impressed  upon  his  fancy  could  be  that  of 
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Isabella  Worthington.  ..."  Her  eyes  were 
closed,"  he  added.  ..."  Had  I  seen  her  eyes,  I 
must  have  known  her  ! " 

"  Known  whom,  Alfred.'^"  .  .  .  .rejoined  his 
friend,  "  that  beautiful  shadow  that  I  presume 
to  be  Mrs.  Wentworth  .?" 

"  Where  do  they  come  from  ?"  inquired 
Reynolds,  his  heart  beating  with  a  violence  of 
which  he  felt  ashamed. 

"  On  my  word,  Alfred,  I  never  gave  myself 
the  trouble  to  inquire  ;  the  man  was  so  evidently 
a  magnifico,  that  I  perceived  at  once  they  had  no 
intention  to  be  neighbours,  so  I  left  them  very 
peaceably  alone." 

"  Don't  you  think  that  your  servants  are 
likely  to  know  more  about  them  ?".... 

"  The  old  fisherman  that  lives  in  that  cottage 
yonder,  is  more  likely  still,"  replied  his  friend  ; 
"  for  my  humble  applications  for  a  share  of  his 
finny  prey,  have  met  no  attention  during  the 
whole  summer,  till  '  the  cottage'  and  all  its  ap- 
pendages were  supplied." 

"  Let  us  call  there  before  we  set  off,"  said 
Alfred,    endeavouring  to  speak  with  composure. 
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"  As  you  will,"  said  his  companion,  turning 
towards  the  path  that  led  to  it.  .  .  .  "  The  cot- 
tage stands  in  a  mighty  pretty  nook,  and  you 
may  perhaps  gain  a  subject  that  may  do  for  one 
of  your  beautiful  sketches,  Alfred."*' 

At  the  cottage  they  soon  gained  all  the  in- 
formation they  sought,  and  a  little  more ;  for  the 
gossiping  wife  whose  office  it  was  to  retail  the 
produce  of  her  husband's  nets,  had  abundance  of 
intelligence  to  bestow.  .  .  .  Her  sister  Dobbs  did 
their  charring  work  ....  and  she  went  there  her- 
self every  day.  .  .  .  They  were  as  rich  as  princes, 
and  did  not  care  what  they  gave  for  their  fish. 
....  Oh !  yes,  they  comed  from  Somerset- 
shire ;  .  .  .  .  but  the  worst  of  the  story  was,  that 
poor  young  madam,  with  all  her  riches,  was  a 
miserable  woman  ;  for  every  servant  in  the  house 
knowed  as  her  husband  was  cruel  bad  to  her. 

Something  corroborative  of  this  last  assertion, 
Alfred  had  suspected,  from  the  language  and 
manner  of  his  friend  Charles  when  speaking  of 
late  of  the  splendours  of  Oak  Park ;  but  it  had 
been  only  darkly  hinted,  and  in  no  degree  dilated 
upon  in  any  conversation  that  had  passed  between 
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them,  so  that  it  now  seemed  to  fall  upon  his 
heart  for  the  first  time  in  an  intelligible  manner. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  describe  the  pang  which 
the  woman's  words  produced  in  the  bosom  of 
Alfred.  ..."  Her  husband  cruel  bad  to  her  ! 
....  Poor  Isabella  !  .  .  .  .  Sweet,  lovely  Isa- 
bella !"....  he  inwardly  murmured  .  .  .  .  "  She 
will  die  ...  .  she  will  follow  her  child  to  the 
grave  ....  her  happy,  happy  nature  will  never 
long  endure  harshness  !" 

"  Do  tell  me,  Alfred,  what  you  know  about 
these  people,"  said  his  friend,  taking  his  arm  and 
leading  him  away  .  .  .  .  "  You  are  looking  as 
white  as  a  sheet,  and  very  much  as  if  you  were 
going  to  faint  too." 

"  No  danger  of  that,"  replied  Alfred,  rousing 
himself,  "  only  if  this  story  be  true,  I  am  very 
sorry  for  it ;  for  I  believe  Mrs.  Wentworth  is  the 
sister  of  the  best  friend  I  have  in  the  world." 

''  Did  you  ever  see  her  before  .'^" 

"  Yes,'*  replied  Alfred,  "  I  have  seen  her 
formerly, —  but  she  is  much  changed  ....  I 
did  not  know  her  again." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Isabella  had  long  been  suffering  more,  from 
various  causes,  than  her  constitution  was  able  to 
bear  ;  and  when  she  returned  from  the  funeral  of 
her  child,  she  was  laid  on  a  bed  that  she  did  not 
leave  again  for  many  weeks.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  attention  and  anxiety  displayed  by  Mr. 
Wentworth  during  this  period,  and  no  one  who 
watched  it,  unless  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his 
character,  could  have  believed  that  his  own  harsh 
treatment  had  been  the  sole  cause  of  bringing  her 
to  the  state  he  now  deplored.  Had  he  conceived 
the  remotest  idea  that  such  was  the  case,  a  vio- 
lent, and  perhaps  a  lasting  change  might  have 
been  produced  in  his  habits  of  feeling  and  think- 
ing ;  but  the  light  of  day  is  not  more  perfectly 
excluded  from  the  dungeons  of  Baden's  Alt 
Schloss,  than  was  all  such  truth  from  his  mind  ; 
and   when   at   length   she    was   declared    out  of 
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danger,  his  self-congratulations  were  blended  with 
the  flattering  persuasion  that  the  time  and  care 
he  had  bestowed  on  her  during  her  illness  had 
probably  saved  her  life. 

The  day  after  the  death  of  her  child,  Isabella 
had  written  the  account  of  her  loss  to  her 
sister  Margaret ;  and  in  the  anguish  of  her  heart 
dwelt  upon  the  increased  misery  which  she 
suffered  from  Mr.  Wentworth's  conviction,  that 
the  delicacy  of  her  own  health  had  occasioned 
the  death  of  her  child.  On  receiving  this  heart- 
breaking letter,  Mrs.  Norris's  feelings  towards 
her  brother-in-law  were  irritated  to  the  highest 
pitch.  With  streaming  eyes  she  hung  over  the 
sad  expressions  of  self-condemnation  with  which 
her  sister  deplored  the  mistaken  and  selfish  ten- 
derness which  had  perhaps  cost  her  baby  its  life, 
and  while  her  hand  still  trembled  with  emotion, 
she  wrote  a  hasty  reply,  which,  from  her  having 
been  officially  informed  by  the  positive  command 
of  Mr.  Wentworth  that  her  letters  were  no  longer 
subjected  to  his  perusal,  was  in  a  tone  of  unre- 
served sincerity  that  she  had  never  before  in- 
dulged. .  .  .  After   the   tenderest    expressions  of 
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participation  in  her  grief,  there  came  the  following 
passage:  —  "For  Heaven's  sake,  my  darling 
Isabella,  increase  not  the  sorrow  that  has  fallen 
upon  you,  by  listening  to  the  unfeeling  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Wentworth.  .  .  .  You  know,  dearest,  how 
cautiously  I  have  ever  abstained  from  expressing 
any  opinions  I  may  have  formed  upon  his  charac- 
ter ;  but  at  this  moment  I  cannot  refrain  from 
saying,  that  if  your  health  has  been  failing,  it  is 
his  conduct  that  has  been  the  cause  of  it.  .  .  .  No 
health  was  ever  better  than  yours,  dear  girl,  till 
you  left  your  father's  roof.  .  .  .  My  kind-hearted 
Frederic,  who  stands  with  his  eyes  full  of  tears 
beside  me,  bids  me  tell  you  not  to  suffer  words 
equally  cruel  and  foolish  to  dwell  upon  your 
mind.  .  .  ." 

This  letter  reached  Shanklin  when  the  danger 
of  Isabella  was  at  the  height,  and  was  left  with 
several  others,  unopened  and  uncared  for,  on  the 
drawing-room  table  ;  and  it  was  only  after  all 
alarm  for  her  life  had  subsided,  that  Mr.  Went- 
worth sat  down  to  examine  the  accumulation  of 
despatches  which  demanded  his  attention. 

When  he  came   to  that  of  Mrs.  Norris,  he 
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laid  it  aside  for  his  wife  ;  and  having  got  through 
the  rest,  scribbled  a  few  lines  to  his  mother, 
apologising  for  the  neglect  of  her  letters,  and 
told  his  steward  that  the  family  would  return 
to  Oak  Park  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Went  worth  should 
be  ready  to  travel ;  he  prepared  to  go  up  stairs. 
in  order  to  give  it  to  her.  But  ere  he  reached 
the  door,  it  struck  him  that  this  letter  in  her 
sister's  hand,  the  only  one  received  since  they 
had  lost  their  child,  must  certainly  allude  to 
that  event,  and  might,  if  rashly  given  to  Isabella, 
produce  emotions  highly  injurious. 

It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Wentworth  to  say 
that  this  reasoning  was  perfectly  sincere,  and 
altogether  unmixed  with  any  other  feeling  or 
motive  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
no  man  who  had  not  entertained  the  notion  that 
opening  his  wife''s  letters  was  only  an  orthodox 
proof  of  conjugal  confidence,  would  never  have 
thought  of  opening  this.  As  it  was,  however, 
he  scrupled  not  to  break  the  seal,  as  soon  as  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
imprudent  for  her  to  do  it  herself,  and  read  the 
contents  from  beginning  to  end. 
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No  words  in  ordinary  use  can  convey  any  idea 
of  the  whirlwind  of  rage  and  indignation  that 
then  took  possession  of  his  mind,  nor  could  the 
most  violent  language  of  tragedy  be  justly  term- 
ed hyperbolical  if  used  to  express  it.  .  .  .  On 
this  occasion,  however,  it  was  not  against  his 
wife.  It  was  evident  that  she  had  not  com- 
plained of  what  he  had  said  respecting  the  origin 
of  the  child's  illness,  as  of  anything  unkind  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  clearly  to  have 
adopted  it  as  true  and  rational  ....  No  :  it  was 
not  his  wife,  it  was  the  ungrateful  Norris,  who, 
despite  his  mother's  often  repeated  opposition, 
he  had  determined  to  make  rector  of  Oakton  .... 
it  Avas  he,  and  his  insidious  fair- seeming  Mar- 
garet, who  thus  leagued  together  against  him, 
were  labouring  to  undermine  his  Isabella's  af- 
fection. After  the  first  terrible  gust  of  passion 
was  over,  he  sat  down  and  took  counsel  with 
himself  as  to  what  he  should  do  with  the  letter. 
To  let  his  wife  see  it  was  every  way  out  of  the 
question ;  and  after  much  deliberation,  he  de- 
termined upon  sending  it  back  to  the  hands 
from  whence  it  came,  together  with  an  explana- 
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tion  of  the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to 
open  it.  His  letter  which  was  addressed  to  Mr. 
Norris,  concluded  with  these  words.  .  .  . 

'*  It  is  probable  that  your  wife  received  cor- 
rectly from  mine  the  terms  on  which,  to  gratify 
her,  I  promised  to  bestow  the  living  of  Oakton 
upon  you,  and  Mrs.  Norris  will  have  told  you, 
sir,  that  this  promise  was  conditional,  depending 
wholly  upon  my  finding  your  character  on  fur- 
ther acquaintance  such  as  I  could  approve.  Need 
I  say,  sir,  that  I  do  not  approve  a  vile,  cowardly, 
underhand  attempt  to  rob  me  of  my  wife's  affec- 
tion. The  accounts  from  Nice  are  such  as  to 
render  it  probable  that  I  shall  have  to  present 
to  it  very  shortly,  and  the  person  I  shall  select 
will  reside  in  the  parsonage-house  ....  It  wdll 
be,  therefore,  desirable  that  you  should  forth- 
with seek  a  residence  elsewhere.  My  wife  still 
lies  in  a  very  precarious  state ;  and  as  any  allu- 
sion to  this  guilty  business  might  endanger  her 
life,  no  letters  will  be  permitted  to  reach  her 
that  have  not  previously  been  examined  by  me." 

Perhaps  the  strongest  2:>roof  of  attachment 
that  Mr.  Wentworth  ever   gave    his    wife,    was 
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shown  in  tlie  effort  lie  made  to  conceal  from  her 
the  rage  which  long  glowed  within  him  in  con- 
sequence of  Mrs.  Norris's  unfortunate  letter. 
As  soon  as  he  had  despatched  it,  together  with 
his  violent,  and,  considering  the  circumstances  of 
the  young  couple,  most  cruel  reply,  he  ordered 
his  horse,  and  rode  for  three  hours  with  the  in- 
tention of  calming  his  indignation  before  he  ap- 
peared in  the  presence  of  Isabella.  To  have 
done  this  on  any  occasion  less  important  than 
that  offered  by  the  danger  of  her  life,  he  would 
have  accounted  little  better  than  a  paltry  arti- 
fice to  conceal  feelings  which  did  him  honour  ; 
but  now  he  soothed  himself  as  he  rode  along, 
with  the  persuasion,  that  no  husband  had  ever 
made  so  tremendous  an  effort  for  the  health  and 
tranquillity  of  his  wife. 

A  few  weeks  of  gradual  and  slow  recovery 
restored  sufficient  strength  to  Isabella  to  permit 
of  her  travelling,  and  she  arrived  at  Oak  Park 
with  her  husband,  and  an  ostentatious  suite  of 
servants,  the  first  week  in  December.  Nothing 
could  be  more  Avretchedly  disconsolate  than  her 
feelings,  as  she  drove  through  the  noble  grounds 
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which  led  to  her  mansion.     No  hope  of  joyous 
greetings    cheered    her    return  ....  She    might 
indeed  see  her  beloved  parents,  dearer    to    her 
a  thousand  times  than  ever  they  had  been  in  her 
happy  days  ;  .  .  .  .  she  might  see  her  sister,   the 
beloved   companion  and  friend  who   had  shared 
•  those  days;  ....  but  how  would  she  see  them  ?' 
....   Like    a  state  prisoner,   immured  within  a 
splendid    fortress,    where    she   was   treated    with 
feigned   respect,   but    debarred   from    the   indul- 
gence of  every  feeling,  and  of  every  faculty  that 
made  life  desirable  :   .  .  .  .   and  where  was   the 
idolised   infant  who  lay   warm   upon  her  bosom 
when  she  left  this  palace  prison  ?  .  .  .  .  Where 
was  the  health,  the  energy,  which  used  to  make 
existence    a   luxury  ?    ....    Large    heavy    tears 
chased   each    other  down    her   sunken  cheek,  as 
those  thoughts  pressed  upon  her,  and  too  deeply 
sunk    in    reverie    to    remember    that    they    were 
visible,  she  permitted  them  to  flow  unrestrained. 

Mr.  Wentworth,  meanwhile,  who  had  but  ill- 
endured  his  long  detention  from  the  paternal 
acres  on  which  he  battened  his  pride,  felt  his 
heart   swell    with  very  pleasing  emotions,   as  he 
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compared  the  noble  extent  of  his  magnificent 
park  with  all  he  had  seen  during  his  absence. 
In  this  pleasant  mood,  he  turned  his  eyes  upon 
his  weeping  wife,  intending  to  congratulate  her  in 
very  graceful  phrase  upon  her  return  to  her  own 
mansion.  The  sight  of  her  countenance  gave  a 
check  to  his  feelings,  which  was  greatly  the  re- 
verse of  agreeable,  and  in  that  tone  of  his  which 
his  poor  wife  always  felt  to  be  so  bitter,  and 
which  he  classed  as  perfectly  polite,  he  said,  .... 
''  May  I  take  the  liberty,  Mrs.  Wentworth,  of 
inquiring  what  it  is  you  see  in  this  approach  to 
your  home,  which  can  justify  or  occasion  these 
tears?" 

Not  to  answer  a  question,  or  not  to  answer 
it  directly,  were  offences  which  she  had  long 
known  were  considered  by  her  husband  as  very 
nearly  unpardonable  ;  and  heir  bruised  and  weary 
spirit  shrinking  from  the  dreaded  reprimand,  she 
answered  in  almost  a  whisper,  ....*'  I  was  thinking 
of  my  boy."  Her  face,  her  voice,  and  the  words 
she  uttered,  were  all  calculated  very  effectually 
to  change  the  agreeable  current  of  his  thoughts ; 
and  his  first  feeling  very  nearly  approached  to 
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indignation,  as  his  grievous  loss  and  disappoint- 
ment were  thus  suddenly  brought  before  him. 

"  Think  you,  madam,  that  you  alone  feel 
this  loss  ?"  was  his  reply.  ..."  It  will  be  bet- 
ter for  us  both,  if  you  please,  not  to  recur  to 
this  dreadful  subject  for  the  future.  .  . .  Those 
who  make  the  greatest  display  of  feeling,  rarely 
suffer  the  most  from  it." 

These  words  were  spoken  as  the  carriage  stop- 
ped; and  notwithstanding  the  displeasure  they 
manifested,  Mr.  Wentworth  handed  her  from 
it  with  an  air  of  the  most  attentive  polite- 
ness, giving  her  his  arm  as  she  slowly  dragged 
her  tottering  limbs  up  the  steps  of  the  mag- 
nificent portico,  in  a  style  of  graceful  dignity 
that  could  not  fail  of  being  admired  by  the 
half  dozen  servants  who  stood  waiting  at  the 
hall  door  to  receive  them. 


Heartily  as  every  member  of  Isabella's  family 
disliked  to  enter  the  abode  of  Mr.  Wentworth, 
they  all  came  to  embrace  her  the  day  after  her 
return  ....  except,  indeed,  the  venerable  Colonel 
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Seaton.  Knowing  the  tender  attachment  that 
had  existed  between  him  and  his  "  particular 
little  niece,"  as  he  was  wont  to  call  her,  Mrs. 
Worthington  good-naturedly  urged  his  accom- 
panying them  on  this  visit. .  .  . 

*'  The  weather  is  still  so  mild,  uncle  David,*" 
said  she,  "  that  the  drive  cannot  hurt  you." 

"  There  may  be  something  more  inclement 
than  the  sky,"  replied  the  old  man. .  . .  ''  I  can- 
not go  to  Mr.  Wentworth's  house,  dear  niece. 
Better,  far  better,  never  to  see  my  pretty  dar- 
ling more,  than  to  see  her  ....  as  you  will  do 
to-day." 

Mrs.  Worthington  remembered  his  words, 
and  quoted  them  to  her  husband  as  they  drove 
home  again. 

"  Alas  !  alas  !  .  .  .  .  uncle  David  was  right, 
Henry.  ...  So  soon,  so  very  soon,  to  see  her 
faded  thus  !  .  .  .  .  What  must  she  not  have  suf- 
fered to  bring  her  to  this  state." 

"  Her  health 'tis  her  health,  Margaret," 

replied  her  husband,  in  a  voice  that  showed  his 
feelings  had  mastered  his  manhood.  ...  "  She 
has  been   very  ill,    you  know ....  and   she   has 
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lost  her  child.  ...  Do  not  let  us  believe  that  it 
is  he  who  has  changed  her  thus  ....  wife  !  .  . . , 
I  cannot  bear  it ! " 

"  The  worst  is  not  come  yet,"  replied  the 
weeping  mother.  "  Think  what  she  will  feel 
when  she  knows  ....  and  know  it  she  soon 
must ....  that  Margaret  is  to  be  driven  from 
her  home  ! "' 

The  fear  that  this  news  might  affect  the 
feeble  Isabella  too  painfully  was  not  confined 
to  her  parents  ;  Mr.  Went  worth  himself  shrunk 
from  the  idea  of  communicating  it ;  and,  within 
a  week  after  their  return,  he  condescended  to 
signify  to  Mr.  Worthington  his  willingness  to 
permit  Mr.  Norris's  continued  residence  near 
him,  till  the  death  of  Mr.  Roberts  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  giving  the  preferment  to  his 
late  tutor,  at  Cambridge. 

"  I  suspect,  Mr.  Wentworth,"  said  his  father- 
in-law,  colouring,  "  that  Norris  will  hardly  be 
inclined  to  accept  your  permission.  And  it  is 
possible  he  may  tell  you,  sir,  that  you  have 
neither  power  to  keep  him  at  Oaktos,  nor  to 
send  him  from  it,  so  long  as  Mr.  Roberts  re- 
mains alive." 
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"  And  if  he  does  tell  me  so,  Mr.  Wortliing- 
ton,  I  shall  reply  to  him,  as  I  now  do  to  you, 
by  observing,  that  the  only  power  I  dream  of 
exercising  on  the  movements  of  Mr.  Roberts's 
curate,  are  such  as  belong  to  me  as  a  person 
of  influence  and  fortune  ;  as  patron  of  the  living, 
and  as  permitting  a  corner  of  land,  taken  from 
my  own  shrubberies  to  make  part  of  the  rector's 
lawn,  towards  a  hired  stipendiary,  whom  that 
rector  has  placed  to  perform,  during  his  own 
absence,  the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  my 
father  appointed  him.  ...  If,  however,  it  be  his 
will  to  defy  me,  either  by  going  or  staying,  let 
him  do  it.  .  .  .  The  time  may  come,  that  he 
shall  repent  it  sorely  ;  meanwhile,  let  him  be 
informed,  sir,  if  you  please,  that  it  is  the  pre- 
carious state  of  my  wife's  health,  which  has 
induced  me  to  wish  that  the  final  separation 
from  her  sister  should  be  delayed. 

This  was,  indeed,  an  argument  not  to  be  re- 
sisted ;  and  no  sooner  had  his  son-in-law  mounted 
his  stately  steed  and  departed,  than  the  good 
rector  called  for  his  rough  pony  ;  and  taking  a 
shorter  cut   through  a  lane  not   yet  quite   im- 
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passable,  arrived  at  the  dwelling  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  with  more  promptitude  than  he  would 
have  wished  to  make  known  to  the  proud  hus- 
band of  the  younger. 

Here  everything  had  already  begun  to  wear  the 
uncomfortable  aspect  of  removal.  Mr.  Norris 
was  employed  in  packing  up  his  books,  while 
poor  Margaret,  in  a  condition  that  rendered  her 
less  active  than  of  yore,  sat  disconsolately  on  a 
cushionless  sofa,  handing  him  the  volumes  which 
stood  ranged  on  a  table  before  her. 

"  Stay  your  hand,  my  dear  Norris,"  said  Mr. 
Worthington,  "  I  have  just  had  a  visit  from 
your  delectable  neighbour,  and  he  has  desired 
me  to  make  known  to  you  his  impertinent  per- 
mission for  your  remaining  here  as  long  as  Mr. 
Roberts  lives." 

''  It  comes  too  lat^,  my  dear  sir,"  replied 
the  young  man,  pursuing  his  occupation  with 
rather  increased  activity,  while  a  flush  of  indig- 
nation mounted  to  his  temples.  ..."  I  go,  not  for 
his  pleasure,  which  he  has  no  power  of  enforc- 
ing, but  for  my  own  ....  and  trust  me,  that  for 
his  pleasure,  I  will  not  stay." 
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"  Listen,  Frederic,  listen,"  resumed  Mr.  Wor- 
thington,  "  you  are  not  a  whit  more  averse  to 
indulging  Mr.  Wentworth's  insolence  than  my- 
self. .  . .  But,  there  is  another,  N orris,"  he  con- 
tinued with  a  faltering  voice,  "  whom  we  would 
none  of  us  willingly  treat  harshly. .  .  .  There  is 
our  poor  Isabella,  who,  I  fear,  I  fear,  will  not 
be  long  among  us ;  and  for  her  sake  it  is  that 
I  would  ask  you  to  comply  with  his  hint." 

"Does  Mrs.  Wentworth  request  our  stay?" 
said  Norris,  tossing  back  the  book  he  held  in  his 
hand  upon  the  table,  and  looking  up  with  an  ex- 
pression of  the  tenderest  pity  in  his  sweet-tem- 
pered blue  eyes. 

"  She  has  yet  to  learn,  Frederic,  that  there 
has  been  any  idea  of  your  going,"  replied  Mr. 
Worthington. 

.  "  Then,  dearest  husband,  think  of  her  only  !" 
said  Margaret,  removing  her  handkerchief  from 
her  eyes,  which  had  overflowed  the  moment  her 
sister's  name  was  mentioned.  "  She  is  too,  too 
wretched  to  bear  more ;  ....  let  us  go,  or  let  us 
stay,  as  papa  thinks  best  for  her.  .  .  .  Dear 
Isabella  !   how  well  he  knows  her  love  for  me  ' 
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....  He  has  not,  then,  dared,  papa,  has  he,  to 
confess  to  her  the  reading  of  my  letter  ?" 

"  He  did  not  name  it,"  replied  her  father ; 
"  but  it  seems  evident  that  he  has  not,  ....  or 
he  could  not  talk  of  sparing  her  feelings  by  your 
remaining  here." 

"  Then  the  books  shall  walk  back  again  with- 
out delay.  For  Mr.  Wentworth,  whom  I  despise 
from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  would  not 
sacrifice  the  most  trifling  whim  that  ever  crossed 
my  fancy  ;  .  ,  .  ,  but  for  his  wife,  ....  for  your 
dear  sister,  my  sweet  Margaret,  I  would  walk 
barefoot  in  the  mud,  from  here  to  Taunton  be- 
side his  prancing  courser  ! " 

Margaret,  for  all  answer,  gave  him  a  fond  wife's 
tenderest  kiss ;  and  before  Mr.  Worthington  left 
them,  it  was  agreed,  that  no  answer  whatever 
should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Wentworth's  message,  that 
the  lodging  taken  at  Taunton  should  be  given 
up,  and  that  they  should  remain  in  statu  quo  till 
the  long-expected  death  of  Mr.  Roberts  should 
make  their  removal  necessary. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  winter  passed  slowly  and  gloomily  away 
for  Isabella :  every  day  seemed  to  render  Mr. 
Wentworth  less  disposed  to  associate  with  the 
families  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  of  her  own  family 
she  saw  very  little,   and  that  little  in  a  way  to 

give  her  infinitely  more  pain  than  pleasure 

Her  health  was  failing,  and  her  spirit  never  per- 
mitted to  rest  in  peace  for  half  an  hour  together. 
The  spring  followed  without  rendering  her  exist- 
ence in  any  degree  less  sad.  Her  sister  had  given 
birth  to  a  lovely  prosperous  boy,  but  this  she 
was  not  permitted  to  see  ;  her  husband  declaring 
that  her  health  was  in  too  delicate  a  state  for  her 
to  see  a  child  that  might  remind  her  of  her  own, 
without  danger. 

Mr.  Wentworth  was  no'  very  punctual  attend- 
ant upon  the  business  of  parliament,  his  silent 
vote   being    always  with    the    ministry,  he  was 
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known  to  be  one  on  whom  an  opposition  man 
might  reckon  when  he  wanted  to  pair  off,  and 
he  rarely  troubled  himself  to  do  more  than  show 
himself  once  or  twice  in  his  seat  till  after  Easter. 
As  this  season  approached,  he  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  again  taking  a  furnished  house  in  Town. 
Isabella,  of  course,  had  no  voice  in  the  business  ; 
and  had,  in  truth,  too  little  enjoyment  anywhere 
to  care  greatly  where  her  heavy  hours  were  spent. 
A  renewed  attack  of  nervous  debility,  to  which 
she  was  now  very  subject,  occurred  a  few  days 
before  the  negotiation  for  the  house  was  finally 
settled,  and  the  physician  who  attended  her  from 
Taunton  then  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  air 
and  hours  of  London  would,  probably,  be  most 
seriously  injurious  to  her. 

This  was  quite  sufficient  at  once  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  plan  :  Mr.  Wentworth  decided  upon  tak- 
ing lodgings  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  Albany  Cham- 
bers, and  promised,  if  possible,  to  bring  his  mo- 
ther down  with  him  on  his  rectum  ;  a  prospect  of 
future  annoyance,  which  Isabella  thought  she 
should  bear  the  better  for  the  tranquillity  in 
which  the  interval   before    it  arrived  would    be 
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passed.  Dead  as  her  heart  had  become  to  every 
thing  like  hope,  it  is  possible  that  the  idea  of 
occasionally  seeing  her  mother  and  sister  without 
restraint,  might  have  occurred  to  her  :  but  if  this 
were  so,  disappointment  followed  close  upon  it ; 
for,  on  the  evening  preceding  his  departure,  Mr. 
Wentworth  thus  addressed  her  .... 

"  Were  my  mother  a  few  years  older,  my  dear 
Isabella,  and  less  pre-eminently  calculated  to 
shine  in  society,  I  should  certainly  ask  her  to 
pass  the  time  of  my  absence  here.  You  are  too 
young,  my  love,  and  too  delicate  in  health  for 
me  to  leave  you  without  anxiety.  But  there  is 
one  point,  Isabella,  upon  which  I  must  beg  you 
to  listen  to  me  with  peculiar  attention,  and  con- 
cerning which  you  must  give  me  a  promise  that 

may,  in  some  degree,  set  my  heart  at  rest 

I  allude  to  your  intercourse  with  your  own  rela- 
tions. It  is  painful  to  me  to  mention  any  sub- 
ject that  may  distress  you  ;  but  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  before  I  depart  I  should  remind  you 
once  again,  that  such  an  immense  interval  exists 
between  your  present  station  and  theirs,  that  any 
greater  familiarky  than   I  have  permitted,  would 
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be  of  the  greatest  injury  to  my  position  in  general 
society.  I  am  far  from  meaning  to  say  that  you 
may  not  see  your  mother  during  my  absence.  .  .  . 
On  the  contrary,  should  you  be  particularly  un- 
well, I  would  wish  you  to  send  for  her  ;  I  should 
not  even  object,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  your  or- 
dering one  of  the  carriages  to  go  for  her  ;  .  .  .  . 
but  I  can  permit  no  dinner-visiting  during  my 

absence I  wish   you    to    receive    no   one, 

and,  if  possible,  I  still  less  wish  that  you  should 

dine  or  even  drink  tea  from  home I  have 

your  word  for  this,  my  love,  have  I  not  ? " 

"  Of  course,  Wentworth,  I  shall  obey  your 
directions  in  all  things,""  she  replied. 

"  That  is  all  I  wish,"  he  obligingly  replied ; 
"  and  if  anything  farther  occurs  to  me,  as  im- 
portant, I  shall  not  fail  to  write  to  you  con- 
cerning it.*" 

The  morning  of  his  departure  was  singularly 
cold  and  stormy  for  the  season.  The  winds 
had  done  their  worst  to  shake  the  well-fitted 
sashes  through  the  night,  and  now  the  rain 
and  hail  beat  against  them,  as  if  to  try  their 
power  in  turn.. 
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"  It  is  a  dreadful  morning,  Marmaduke," 
said  Isabella ;  "  could  you  not  postpone  your 
journey  till  to-morrow  ?" 

"  With  my  style  of  travelUng,  my  love," 
he  replied  with  a  smile  ;  "  the  weather  is  of 
vastly  little  consequence.  My  own  horses,  you 
know,  will  only  go  with  me  the  first  stage,  so 
what  does  it  signify  ?" 

And  so  they  parted,  his  last  words  being  .... 

"-  Remember,  Isabella,  the  instructions  you 
received  from  me  last  night,  ....  and  remem- 
ber also,  that  while  I  live  I  can  never  forgive 
or  excuse  the  slightest  opposition  to  my  will. 
Now  kiss  me,  my  love.  God  bless  you  !  .  .  .  . 
Let  me  hear  from  you  regularly  every  Monday 
and  Thursday,  and  be  certain  of  receiving  con- 
stant letters  in  return.  .  .  .  Farewell  V 

As  these  valedictory  commands  were  unknown 
at  Abbot's  Preston,  Oakton,  and  the  long  un- 
visited  spinster's  retreat  at  Appleby,  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Wentworth  was  hailed  at  each 
as  the  signal  for  the  temporary  restoration  of 
Isabella  to  their  long-restrained,  but  unfading 
love.  "^^ 
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The  morning  he  left  his  house,  was  one  on 
"which  neither  man  nor  beast  would  have  quitted 
shelter  could  they  have  helped  it ;  but  on  the 
following  day  the  sun  rose  unclouded,  and  de- 
termined, as  it  seemed,  to  avenge  himself  for 
his  disgrace  of  yesterday.  Isabella  looked  out 
upon  the  beautiful  April  landscape,  where  every 
drop  that  hung  upon  the  grass  seemed  con- 
verted into  a  gem  of  price,  and  felt  sure  that 
her  banished  kindred  would  not  let  the  morning 
pass  without  coming  to  her.  She  longed  for,  yet 
dreaded  their  arrival;  to  welcome  and  embrace 
them,  unrestrained  by  any  cold  proud  eye  look- 
ing at,  and  reproving  her,  would  be  happi- 
ness ;  .  .  .  .  but  to  let  them  depart  without  say- 
ing "  come  again,"  would  be  terrible. 

When  they  arrived,  however,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  self-excluded  Colonel  Sea- 
ton,  and  the  indignant  Christina,  they  all  did 
before  mid-day,  all  pain  was,  for  a  few  short 
moments,  forgotten  in  the  unrestrained  delight 
of  telling  them  again  and  again  how  dear  they  were. 
Yet  even  this  heart-felt  joy  soon  brought  a 
pang   along   with   it,    as   they   all    remembered 
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that  the  dear  fading  creature,  whose  heart  was 
still  so  full  of  all  its  early  love,  would  soon 
again  be  placed  beyond  their  reach,  almost  as 
much  as  if  she  were  already  dead. 

Her  fond,  gentle-natured  father,  perceiving 
that  tears  were  rapidly  taking  place  of  smiles, 
hoped  to  postpone  all  melancholy  thoughts  for 
the  present,  by  saying,  .  .  .  .  "  Now,  good  folks, 
let  us  make  some  arrangement  for  the  day.  .  .  . 
Come  back  with  us,  Isabella,  will  you,  dear  love, 
and  see  good  uncle  David  once  more  ?  .  .  .  . 
The  weather  is  so  delicious  that  the  drive  can 
do  you  nothing  but  good,  ....  and  we  will 
dine  as  early  as  you  please,  and  bring  you 
back  again  .''** 

This  speech  was  a  very  bad  device  for  ba- 
nishing tears  from  Isabella's  eyes.  She  looked 
round  on  all  the  dear  expectant  faces  waiting 
for  her  answer,  and  unable  to  restrain  herself, 
buried  her  head  on  her  mother's  shoulder,  and 
wept  bitterly. 

No  open  avowal  of  her  conjugal  unhappiness  had 
yet  passed  her  lips  ;  this  forbearance  had  begun 
from  principle,  and  had  been  sustained,  perhaps, 
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in  a  great  measure  by  necessity  ;  ....  for  rarely, 
indeed,  had  she  enjoyed  unembarrassed  inter- 
course with  her  family.  But  whatever  restraint 
the  reserve  which  was  become  habitual,  or  the 
fear  of  giving  them  pain  might  occasion,  now 
altogether  gave  way,  and  when,  at  length,  she 
raised  her  head  and  again  met  their  affectionate 
looks  all  fixed  upon  her,  she  exclaimed, 

"  Do  not  ask  me,  ....  dearest,  dearest  father, 
never  ask  me  again,  ....  I  dare  not,  I  may 
not  come  to  you  !" 

No  explanation  was  required  to  make  this 
sad  confession  intelligible ;  but  long  as  they 
had  been  aware  of  the  restraint  in  which  she 
lived,  and  the  impossibility  of  her  being  happy 
under  it,  this  open  avowal  of  her  thraldom 
seemed  to  come  upon  them  all  with  the  stunning 
effect  of  an  unexpected  blow. 

"  Is  it  indeed  so,  my  poor  child !"  said  Mr. 
Worthington,  mournfully.  ..."  Then  God  give 
us  patience  to  bear  it  as  we  ought  to  do  !  ...  . 
But  it  is  a  heart-breaking  termination  to  all  our 
hopes  in  thee,  my  darling  Isabella !"....  And 
the  gay-hearted  happy-spirited  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton wept  like  a  child. 
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"  Has  he  then  left  orders  with  you,  my  poor 
Isabella,  that  you  were  not  to  come  to  us  ?" 
.  .  .  said  her  mother. 

Isabella  could  not  speak,  but  she  bent  her 
head  to  signify  that  so  it  was. 

"  Then  he  is  the  most  hard-hearted  cruel 
husband  that  ever  poor  girl  had!"  said  Miss 
Lucy,  sobbing.  ..."  Alas,  Isabella  !"  she  con- 
tinued ;  "  how  little  did  I  ever  think  to  say 
that  my  fate  was  happier  than  yours !  .  .  .  .  God 
forgive  me,  my  dear  child  !  but  I  do  hate  him 
from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart." 

"  Do  not  hate  him,  aunt  Lucy,"  ....  replied 
Isabella,  gently.  ..."  Believe  me,  he  is  greatly 
to  be  pitied." 

"  Pitied  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Norris,  with  some 

bitterness "  Surely,    surely,   Isabella,   you 

deceive  yourself  in  this.  What  but  his  own  evil 
will  has  converted  a  position  apparently  so  happy 
as  yours,  into  ....  into  what  it  is,  my  poor 
sister  .?"  ^ 

"  I  cannot  pity  him,  Isabella  !"  said  her 
weeping  mother ;  "for  he  has  robbed  me  of  my 
child  ....  cruelly,  basely,  deceitfully  robbed  me 
of  her.  .  .  .  How  can  I  ever  forgive  myself  for  the 
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joy,  the  vain  unthinking  triumpli,  with  which  I 
welcomed  his  addresses  ?  .  .  .  .  Tell  me,  dearest, 
dearest  girl,  tell  me  truly, — was  it  this,  was  it 
this  insane  joy,  which  I  know  was  not  concealed, 
was  it  this  that  made  you  leave  your  happy  home 
to  marry  him  ?" 

"  No,  mother,  it  was  not,"  replied  Isabella, 
solemnly.  "  I  loved  Mr.  Went  worth,  and  I 
think  that  I  could  love  him  still,  if ....  if  he 
would  let  me." 

"  Wretch  !"  muttered  Mrs.  Worthington, 
turning  her  head  from  the  pale  altered  face  of 
Isabella,  the  gentle  but  woe-worn  expression  of 
which  was  too  sad  to  look  upon. 

"  No,  dear  Mamma,  no  !  .  .  .  .  He  is  no 
wretch  !  .  .  .  .  Wentworth  has  a  thousand  noble 
qualities.  ...  I  have  no  strength  to  tell  long 
stories  now  ;  but  I  could  prove  to  you,  if  I  had, 
and  you  would  listen  to  me  patiently,  that  there 
is  much  to  admire  and  to  love  ....  did  not  his 
most  unhappy  disposition  destroy  it  all." 

"  There  can  be  no  stories  long  enough,  or 
strong  enough,  Isabella,  to  make  me  forgive  him 
for  those  sunken  eyes,  and  that  pale  melancholy 
face,**'  said  the  unhappy  mother,  weeping  anew. 
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"  Yet,  hear  me,  mother,  hear  me,  all  of  you," 
said  Isabella,  speaking  with  great  firmness  .... 
*'  I  know  I  am  ill,  and  there  would  be  no  kind- 
ness, perhaps,  in  concealing  from  you  that  I  be- 
lieve myself  in  a  decline,  from  which  it  is  not 
likely  that  I  should  ever  recover ;  .  .  .  .  but  this, 
mother,  is  the  hand  of  God.  .  .  .  Had  it  been  his 
pleasure  to  give  me  greater  firmness,  I  should 
have  borne  the  loss  of  my  poor  child,  and  all  else 
that  has  befallen  me,  with  less  suffering.  ...  I 
believe,  indeed,  that  my  early  life  was  much  too 
happy  to  have  made  any  change  in  it  desirable.  . . . 

But  this  is  not  what  I  was  going  to   say 

Will  you  all  promise  me  that,  should  I  not  re- 
cover from  the  state  of  health  which  my  boy*s 
death  has  brought  upon  me  ...  .  will  you  all 
promise  me  that  you  will  never  utter  anything  to 
injure  Mr.  Wentworth  in  the  opinion  of  the 
neighbourhood  ^" 

''  And  so  pave  the  way  for  his  finding  another 
happy  innocent  being  to  share  his  splendour,  while 
he  breaks  her  heart .?  .  .  .  Is  it  for  this  you  are 
providing,  Isabella  ? "  said  her  sister,  with  deep 
feeling. 

Isabella's  pale  cheek  was  for  a  moment  tinted 
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by  a  lovely  flush,  and  she  hastily  replied,  .... 
"  No,  not  so,  Margaret ;  I  mean  not  that.  ...  I 
would  never  wish  another"  ....  she  stopped 
short,  leaving  the  sentence  unfinished,  but  not  so 
its  meaning. 

"  No,  my  poor  child,  you  are  incapable  of  such 
deliberate  cruelty,"  said  Mr.  Worthington,  in  a 
tone  of  bitterness  that  was  very  unusual  to  him. 
"  But  let  us  not  discuss  this  subject  further.  .  .  . 
God  heal  you,  my  poor  girl  !  His  mercy  is  over 
all  his  works,  my  Isabella  ;  and  he  will  not  for- 
get the  innocent  and  heavy-laden.  .  .  .  You  are 
very  pale  again,  my  poor  child.  .  .  .  We  had  bet- 
ter go,  I  believe,  for  none  of  us  will  do  the 
others  any  good  now." 

"  And  must  I  leave  you,  Isabella,"  said  her 
mother,  "  with  the  belief  that  you  are  very  ill, 
yet  without  the  privilege  of  coming  to  you  V^ 

"  Not  so,  mamma,"  she  replied,  endeavouring 
to  speak  cheerfully ;  "on  the  contrary,  Mr. 
WentwortVs  last  injunctions  were,  that  if  I  felt 
ill,  I  should  immediately  send  the  carriage  for 
you.  I  will  not  deny  his  having,  at  the  same 
time,  expressed  his  wish  that,  during  his  absence, 
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I  should  neither  dine  out,  nor  receive  company  at 
home,  and  it  would  be  folly  to  say  that  this  re- 
striction was  not  painful ;  but  it  is  my  duty  to 
obey  it,  nevertheless.  ...  Is  it  not,  mother  ?" 

"  Do  not  ask  me.  ...  I  am  in  no  state  to  give 
you  counsel,  Isabella  ;  were  I  to  attempt  it,  I 
might  be  likely  to  say  what  I  should  repent  of 
afterwards.  .  .  .  Farewell,  sweet  love  !  .  .  .  .  The 
worst  of  it  is,  my  Isabella,  that  there  is  no  hope 
of  our  ever  meeting  or  parting  with  less  pain  than 
to-day." 

This  was  too  true  to  be  answered  or  com- 
mented upon ;  sadly,  and  almost  silently,  they 
parted,  a  long  and  close  embrace  from  each  say- 
ing more  to  the  melancholy  mistress  of  the  noble 
mansion,  than  any  words  could  have  done. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Despite,  however,  of  Isabella's  solitude  and 
sadness,  and  despite,  too,  of  something  very  like 
a  wish  that  she  felt  ill  enough  to  justify  her  send- 
ing for  her  mother,  the  symptoms  of  general  de- 
bility and  nervous  weakness  became  less  distress- 
ing. The  certainty  of  not  being  scolded,  the 
assurance  that  she  might  enter  her  dressing- 
room  without  finding  "  a  paper  "  on  the  table, 
and  the  power  of  taking  up  a  book  without  the 
expectation  of  being  told  in  five  minutes  that  it 
would  be  better  for  her  health  to  lay  it  down 
again,  all  acted  favourably  upon  her  ;  and,  cheered 
by  the  unwonted  feeling  of  tranquillity  which  sur- 
rounded her,  she  trusted  to  the  security  of  her 
locked  postbag,  and  ventured  to  write  sundry 
comforting  notes  to  her  mother,  sister,  and  aunt, 
declaring  herself  better  in  health,  and  resigned  in 
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spirit,  as  long  as  she  could  feel  sure  that  they 
doubted  not  her  love,  and  that  she  possessed 
theirs,  undiminished,  in  return. 

One  week  had  passed  since  the  departure  of 
her  husband,  she  had  written  to  him,  according  to 
order,  two  letters,  and  according  to  his  promise 
was  expecting  a  record  from  him  in  return,  when 
the  letter-bag  was  brought  in  and  laid  before  her 
on  the  table. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  a  little  analogous  to 
what  she  had  often  experienced  on  opening  "  a 
paper,"  that  she  sought  for  the  Bramah-key 
among  the  trinkets  of  her  watch-chain,  and  sigh- 
ed as  she  turned  it  in  the  lock. 

The  bag  contained  but  two  letters  :  the  first 
she  took  up  was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Oldfield,  in 
the  hand-writing  of  the  dowager,  the  second  was 
to  herself,  but  in  a  character  quite  unknown  to 
her.  With  a  mixture  of  curiosity  and  surprise 
she  hastily  tore  it  open,  and  the  contents  almost 
turned  her  to  stone.  The  letter  ran  thus  : — 
"  Honoured  Madam, 

"  By  order  of  the  dowager  Mrs.  Went  worth  I 
am  to  execute  the  awful  task  of  telling  you  that 
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my  poor  master  is  no  more.  I  would  break  it  to 
you,  madam,  more  by  degrees,  if  I  knew  how  to 
do  it,  but  I  do  not.  The  way  he  came  by  his 
death  was  very  terrible,  being  by  the  hand  of 
man,  and  not  of  God.  That  Mr.  Nutcomb,  it 
seems,  had  a  quarrel  with  my  poor  master  about 
money  won  unfairly  before  he  left  the  cottage  so 
suddenly  the  last  time  he  was  there  ....  and  as 
ill-luck  would  have  it,  they  met  again  at  some 
club,  I  think  it  was,  when  my  master  affronted 
him,  as  I  dare  say  he  richly  deserved,  and  the 
consequence  was  their  fighting  a  duel  in  which 
my  poor  master  fell. 

"  There  is  one  thing  more,  madam,  which  I 
think  it  is  my  duty  to  state,  though  I  received 
no  orders  to  do  it.  The  morning  before  my 
master  went  out  to  fight,  he  got  news,  as  he 
told  the  doctor  that  brought  him  home,  in  my 
hearing,  that  old  Mr.  Roberts,  our  parson  at 
Oakton,  was  dead.  This  in  course  would  not  be 
worth  naming  to  you,  madam,  at  such  a  terrible 
moment  as  thisy  but  for  what  followed,  and  that 
was  said  to  me  too.  '  Remember,  sir,'  he  said 
to   the   surgeon  ....  *  and  you  Philip  remem- 
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ber  too,'  he  said  to  me,  '  that  it  is  my  wish 
and  will  that  the  living  of  Oakton  should  be 
given  to  my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Norris,  who  is 
now  residing  in  the  parsonage-house/  The 
surgeon  promised,  and  so  did  I,  and  it  seems  to 
me,  madam,  that  the  best  way  to  do  my  part  of 
it,  is  by  giving  the  intelligence  to  you." 

This  appalling  letter  was  signed  with  the 
name  of  Philip  Saunders,  and  dated  from  Mr. 
Wentworth's  apartments  in  the  Albany  Cham- 
bers. The  shock  it  produced  on  the  weakened 
mind  and  body  of  Isabella  was  terrible;  she  did 
not  faint,  nor  for  many  hours  shed  a  single  tear, 
but  remained  almost  stupified  and  perfectly  in- 
capable of  doing  anything  in  consequence  of  the 
intelligence  she  had  received,  though  a  sort  of 
vague  wish  that  her  mother  and  father  were  with 
her,  made  itself  felt  by  degrees  that  became 
stronger  and  stronger  as  her  startled  intellect 
returned. 

How  long  she  had  remained  thus  she  had 
herself  no  idea,  and  it  was  not  till  the  servant 
entered  with  the  usual  morning  refreshments  that 
she  fully  recovered  her  consciousness.     The  mo- 

VOL.    III.  E 
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mentous  letter  had  dropped  from  lier  hand  on 
the  floor,  while  that  to  Mrs.  Oldfield  still  lay- 
on  the  table  before  her.  Startled  by  the  sin- 
gular expression  of  her  countenance,  and  the 
more  than  ordinary  palor  of  her  sickly  cheek 
the  man  hastened  to  deposit  his  tray,  and  hurried 
to  the  housekeeper's  room  to  inform  Mrs.  Old- 
field  that  his  '*  missus "  looked  startled  out  of 
her  wits,  and  that  there  was  a  letter  directed 
to  herself  lying  on  the  table. 

This  was  quite  enough  to  make  the  old 
woman  take  her  way  to  the  drawing-room,  with 
a  pace  considerably  quicker  than  she  generally 
condescended  to  use.  She  entered  the  room 
without  ceremony,  and  for  a  moment  stood  gaz- 
ing on  the  bewildered  face  of  Isabella,  .  .  *  . 
who,  rather  relieved  than  otherwise  by  her  pre- 
sence, exclaimed — 

"  Oldfield  !  ....  I  am  glad  you  are  come." 

*'  What  is  the  matter,  madam  ? "  said  the 
housekeeper,  advancing  towards  the  table  .... 
"  you  look  strangely  frightened,  ma'am." 

"  Yes,  I  am  frightened,  Oldfield,"  replied 
Isabella.  ..."  But  it  is  not  true.  ...  It  can- 
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not  be  true.  .  .  .  Yet  I  wish  you  would  send 
for  my  mother,  and  my  father,  too,  Oldfield.  .  .  . 
The  house  is  so  very  large  and  lonely.'"' 

While  the  agitated  Isabella  thus  expressed 
herself,  Mrs.  Oldfield  approached  the  table  and 
possessed  herself  of  the  letter  which  bore  her 
name.  The  seeing  her  take  it,  appeared  to 
recall  the  recollection  of  her  mistress,  for  she 
said .  .  .  .  "  You  are  quite  right,  Oldfield  .... 
that  letter  is  for  you  ....  it  is  the  hand-writing 
of  his  mother,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  writing  of  the  dowager  Mrs.  Went- 
worth,  ma'am,"  replied  the  old  woman,  slip- 
ping it  into  the  profundity  of  her  pocket ;  .  .  .  . 
"  but  be  pleased  to  tell  me,  ma'am,  if  anything 
has  happened  to  vex  you  ? "  .  ...  This  inquiry 
was  made  with  a  feeling  of  very  sincere  interest 
in  its  answer ;  for  the  old  woman  began  to  sus- 
pect that  the  dowager,  once  more  finding  her- 
self tete-d'tete  with  her  son,  had  found  means 
to  persuade  him  of  all  she  wished  he  should 
believe,  and  that  her  young  mistress's  agitation 
was  occasioned  by  learning  some  very  disagree- 
able result  of  their  confidential  intercourse.     In 

e2 
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answer  to  Oldfield's  inquiry  whether  anything 
had  vexed  her,  Isabella  replied  with  a  counte- 
nance of  horror,  and  a  shudder,  that  seemed  to 
shake  her  whole  frame  ....  "  Oldfield  !  .  .  .  . 
He  is  dead  !  " 

"  Dead  !  "  screamed  the  old  woman ;  "in 
God's  name  what  is  it  you  mean  ?  Who  is  dead, 
madam  ?" 

''  Your  master,   Oldfield your  master 

and  my  husband  is  dead  !  " 

"  Great  God !""  cried  the  house-keeper,  wring- 
ing her  hands,  "It  is  impossible  !"  ....  and 
without  awaiting  reply,  she  very  abruptly  made 
her  exit,  in  order  to  peruse  at  her  leisure  the 
document  which  would  end  all  her  doubts. 

Having  reached  the  comfortable  apartment 
sacred  to  her  use,  she  briskly  locked  herself  in  ; 
and  approaching  the  window,  with  spectacles  on 
her  nose,  broke  the  seal,  and  perused  the  follow- 
ing lines : — 

"  Oldfield  !  I  write  to  you  under  the  greatest 
anguish  that  ever  fell  upon  me.  .  .  .  My  son,  my 
noble-minded,  my  excellent,   my  unmatched  son 
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is  dead  !  . .  .  .  His  precious  life  lost  in  a  duel  with 
one,  who,  for  my  eternal  torment,  I  must  ever 
remember  that  I  introduced  to  him.  I  hardly 
know  how  my  mind  has  power  at  such  a  moment 
to  turn  from  the  dear  precious  dead,  and  waste  a 
thought  upon  the  worthless  living.  .  .  .  But  so  it 
is.  .  .  .  We  are  creatures  made  up  of  contradic- 
tions ....  enigmas  that  never  can  be  solved  .... 
and  even,  in  this  hour  of  anguish,  my  thoughts 
turn  with  harassing  doubts  and  fears  to  the 
consideration  of  the  noble  fortune  left  behind  him. 
If  he  has  made  a  will,  I  can  hardly  doubt  that  it 
is  greatly  in  my  favour.  He  may  perhaps  have 
bequeathed  some  testimony  of  his  misplaced  silly 
love  to  the  woman  who  for  somewhat  more  than 
twenty  months  has  borne  his  name  ;  .  ,  .  .  but  if 
unhappily,  it  should  appear  that  he  has  left  no 
will,  the  question  concerning  the  settlement  he 
may  have  made  upon  her  becomes  a  very  impor- 
tant one.  I  hate  her,  and  all  her  race,  and  this 
she  knows  perfectly  well,  which  naturally  makes 
me  anxious  to  discover  that  her  claims  on  the 
property  may  not  be  very  considerable.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  learn  from  him  whether  he 
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made  any  settlement  at  all,  and  I  rather  flatter 
myself  he  did  not.  The  burst  of  indignation 
which  escaped  when  first  he  made  known  his  mad 
intention,  raised  a  barrier  between  us  on  all  such 
subjects,  which  has  never  been  removed.  What 
I  want  from  you,  Oldfield,  is,  that  you  should  ob- 
tain information  on  this  subject  as  speedily  as 
possible.  This,  you  will  of  course  find  easy 
enough.  If,  contrary  to  my  hope  and  belief,  he 
has  given  this  insignificant  girl  any  considerable 
rent-charge  on  the  estate,  you  will  easily  discover 
it  from  the  tone  and  manner  of  her  vulgar  rela- 
tions. They  will  crow  too  loud  to  be  unheard, 
if  their  portionless  miss  is  left  with  some  hun- 
dreds a  year  to  play  the  grandee  with.  ...  I  must 
own  now,  Oldfield,  that  I  wish  the  child  had 
lived ;  .  .  .  .  but  my  poor  head  reels — I  often 
feel  as  if  I  doubted  the  reality  of  my  misery,  and 
at  this  moment,  I  hardly  know  what  I  have 
written  ...»  nor  could  I  read  it  for  the  world  ! 
But  let  it  be  as  confused  as  it  will,  you  must  be 
able  to  understand  from  it  that  I  want  to  know, 
as  quickly  as  possible,  how  the  widow  is  left.  If 
he  has  made  neither  settlement  nor  will  in  her 
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favour,  she  will  be  justly  punished  for  her  pre- 
sumption, by  falling  back  into  the  thatched  cot- 
tage from  which  he  took  her. 

*'  I  am  always  your  friend, 

"  Wentworth." 

Here  was  food  enough  for  speculation,  conjec- 
ture, hope,  and  fear,  ....  and  the  old  woman 
remained  almost  entranced  in  the  meditation  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  till  the  ringing  of  the  draw- 
ing-room bell  aroused  her.  On  ordinary  oc- 
casions this  bell  spoke  not  to  her,  and  had 
been  heard  a  thousand  times  without  disturbing 
the  dignified  independence  of  her  existence  ; 
but  now  she  almost  knocked  down  the  footman 
in  her  eagerness  to  be  the  first  that  should 
answer  it. 

She  found  the  young  widow  in  a  state  which 
differed  little  from  that  in  which  she  had  left 
her,  excepting  that  the  idea  of  having  her  parents 
sent  for,  had  become  sufficiently  strong  and  de- 
fined to  make  her  ring  and  give  orders  for  the 
carriage  to  go  for  them. 

Nothing  could  more  plainly  show  how  strong 
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the  mental  shock  had  been,  than  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  entrance  of  the  housekeeper.  Isa- 
bella had  long  felt  conscious  that  this  woman 
was  a  spy  upon  her,  and  had  suffered  infinitely 
more  from  the  belief  that  she  was  so  at  the  bid- 
ding of  her  master  than  she  would  have  done, 
had  she  been  aware  of  the  correspondence  kept 
up  between  her  and  the  dowager.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  old  woman  at  the  moment  she  was 
about  to  do  so  unusual  a  thing  as  the  giving  an 
order,  seemed  to  frighten  her. 

"  I  am  really  ill,  Oldfield,''  she  said,  "  I  be- 
lieve I  am  very  ill ;  ...  .  and  he  said  ....  your 
master  said,  I  was  to  send  for  my  mother  if  that 
happened." 

"  William  !"  said  the  housekeeper,  turning  to 
the  footman  who  had  followed,  "  order  the  car- 
riage to  be  got  ready  instantly  to  go  for  Mrs. 
Worthington.  .  .  .  That  is  what  you  mean  ?" 
said  the  housekeeper,  interrogatively,  and  with 
great  respect. 

"  Yes  ....  yes ;  .  .  .  .  but  let  it  bring  my 
father  too." 

"  Shall    I    send  word    what   has    happened, 
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ma'am  ?"  said  the  old  woman.     "  Nobody  knows  - 

it  yet ;  but  I  can  write  a  line  if  you  please."  ^^ 

*'  I  will  write,"  said  Isabella,  seeming  to  col- 
lect her  thoughts.  But  when  the  paper  and  pen 
were  put  before  her,  and  she  attempted  to  ex- 
press what  she  wished  to  say,  it  appeared  evident 
that  her  faculties  were  in  no  state  to  execute  the 
task. 

Mrs.  Oldfield  quickly  perceived  this,  and 
silently  taking  the  pen  from  her  hand,  wrote  as 
follows  : — 

"  Reverend  Sir, 

"  The  post  has  brought  dreadful  news  to 
my  mistress.  .  .  .  My  honoured  master  has  lost 
his  life  in  a  duel.  .  .  .  Please,  sir,  to  come  with- 
out delay  to  my  poor  mistress,  together  with  your 
lady.  .  .  .  She  is  in  great  want  of  the  consolation 
of  your  presence.** 

When  these  words  were  written,  the  house- 
keeper put  them  in  Isabella's  hand,  saying, 
"  Will  this  do,  ma'am  ?'*  ....  and  she  read 
them  rapidly.     "  I  thank  you,  Oldfield,  thank 
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you,*"  ....  she  said.  "  Now  go,  William,  go 
directly ;  but  donH  leave  me,  Mrs.  Oldfield  .... 
or  else  send  Wilson  to  me.  ...  I  forget,  Wilson 
is  with  Margaret  now ;'"  and  then  appearing  sud- 
denly to  recollect  herself,  she  added,  ''  Why  can- 
not I  have  Margaret  ?  I  must  have  friends  near 
me.  ...  Go  to  Mrs.  Norris,  go  very  quickly,  will 
you  ?  and  tell  her  I  am  ill,  very  ill  ...  .  go,  will 
you,  Mrs.  Oldfield  .?" 

"  I  will  send  this  moment,  ma"*am,'*'  said  the 
housekeeper,  leaving  the  room — muttering  as  she 
closed  the  door,  "  We  shall  know  soon,  I  sup- 
pose, what  right  she  has  to  send  right  and  left  in 
this  fashion.  ...  Not  much  at  Oak  Park,  I  fancy, 
at  any  rate ;  .  .  .  .  but  no  matter.  There  will  be 
mourning  and  presents  perhaps  ....  there  is  no 
saying ;  and  there  can  be  no  harm  done  by  be- 
ginning as  if  she  was  somebody.  .  .  .  Besides," 
continued  the  sharp  old  woman,  *'  the  sooner  her 
own  people  get  about  her,  the  sooner  shall  I  be 
able  to  answer  my  old  mistress's  questions.  .  .  . 
'Twill  be  easy  enough  to  judge,  by  their  way  of 
going  on,  if  there  is  any  great  settlement  upon 
her  ....  so  no  time  shall  be  lost  in  getting  Mrs. 
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Curate  here.  I  say  !  .  .  .  .  Richard  !  .  .  .  .  Rich- 
ard !  .  .  .  .  Isn't  there  one  single  soul  in  the 
house  that  can  answer  when  I  call  ?"  ....  and 
the  prima  donna  stalked  into  the  servant's  hall, 
where  very  nearly  every  servant  in  the  house 
stood  open  mouthed  to  hear  the  imperfect  news 
that  William  was  in  the  act  of  delivering. 

"  Are  you  not  ashamed,  all  of  you,  to  stand 
gossiping  here  at  such  a  time  as  this  ?''"'  ....  said 
Mrs.  Oldfield,  scowling  round  her  with  great  in- 
dignation. ..."  Coachman  !  .  .  .  .  you  ought  to 
be  half  way  to  Abbot's  Preston  by  this  time  .... 
and  you,  Richard,  run  as  fast  as  your  legs  can 
carry  you  to  the  parson's,  and  tell  his  wife  to  come 
here  this  very  instant."  ....  Curiosity,  however, 
was  on  this  occasion  stronger  than  even  their  re- 
spect for  Mrs.  Oldfield  ;  and,  without  stirring  an 
inch,  they  nearly  all  uttered  in  chorus  ....  "What 
has  happened,  Mrs.  Oldfield  ?  .  .  .  .  William  says 
that  he  is  sure  master  is  dead"  ....*'  or  his 
mother  at  the  very  least,"  added  William. 

"  Well,  then,  if  he  has  told  you  that  your 
master  is  dead,  he  has  told  you  all  that  there  is 
to  know  ...  .  so  be  off  this  very  instant,  and 
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leave  gossiping,  or  you  shall  be  sent  packing,  as 
sure  as  I  stand  here,  without  mourning  or  gratuity 
either  ....  do  you  hear  that  .f^" 

They  did  hear  it ;  and  the  effect  was  a  general 
dispersion,  the  consequence  of  which  was  the  de- 
parture of  the  carriage  for  Abbot's  Preston,  and 
of  Richard  for  the  performance  of  his  shorter  ex- 
pedition, which  expedition  he  chose  to  make 
shorter  still,  by  taking  the  liberty  of  leaping  over 
the  fence  that  divided  the  gardens.  Had  uncle 
David  witnessed  this  manoeuvre,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  would  have  guessed  at  once  the 
real  state  of  the  case. 

Three  bounds  brought  the  messenger  to  a 
flower-bed  close  to  the  drawing-room  window,  in 
which  Mr.  Norris  was  planting  out  mignonette, 
because  it  was  the  favourite  flower  of  his  Margaret ; 
but  as  he  did  it,  he  breathed  a  sigh,  that  he  would 
not,  however,  have  suffered  her  to  hear,  at  re- 
membering how  probable  it  was  that  they  should 
be  driven  from  their  little  paradise  before  it 
bloomed. 

The  voice  of  the  messenger  was  in  his  ear 
before  he  knew  that  any  one  save  himself  was  in 
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the  garden.  ..."  Please,  sir,"  said  the  man, 
who,  out  of  breath  and  without  his  hat,  announced 
before  he  spoke  that  he  brought  urgent  news  .... 
"  Please,  sir,  to  let  madam  come  directly ;  for  my 
master  is  dead,  sir,  and  my  mistress  is  all  I 
don't  know  how." 

"  Your  master  dead  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Norris, 
looking  at  his  livery,  "  Good  God  !  ....  what 
do  you  mean  ?'' 

"  Just  that,  sir,"  said  the  man.  "  He  is  dead, 
poor  gentleman  !  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt." 

"Dead!"  ....  again  repeated  Mr.  Norris,  with- 
out stirring  a  step,  and  still  holding  his  dibble  in 
one  hand,  and  his  mignonette  plants  in  the  other. 

"  As  sure  as  you  are  alive,  sir,"replied  Richard; 
"  and  please  to  tell  madam,  sir,  that  she  is 
wanted." 

"  Who  sent  the  message  .f*"  inquired  Mr. 
Norris;  "was  it  Mrs.  Went  worth  herself .?" 

"  That's  more  than  I  can  say,  sir.  .  .  .  When 
master's  out,  we  get  no  orders  excepting  from 
Mrs.  Oldfield,  and  it  was  she  that  sent  me  now." 

"  Has  notice  of  this  been  sent  to  Mr.  Worth- 
ington  ?'^  asked  Mr.  Norris. 
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*'  The  carriage  was  just  getting  ready  as  I 
started,  sir,  and  you  may  rely  upon  it  they'll  be 
here  in  no  time  ....  and  'tis  before  they  come, 
sir,  that  you  and  madam  are  wanted  so  terrible 
bad." 

"  We  will  come  instantly,"  said  Mr.  Norris, 
casting  from  him  the  symbols  of  his  rustic  em- 
ployment ;  and  leaving  the  man  to  find  his  way 
out  of  the  well  protected  enclosure  as  he  had 
found  it  in,  he  hastened  to  find  his  wife,  study- 
ing as  he  went  along  how  to  break  to  her  the 
unexpected  tidings  without  startling  her  too 
violently. 

He  found  her  in  her  usual  place,  at  her  work- 
table,  preparing  for  the  arrival  of  the  little 
stranger,  who  was  to  be  welcomed  as  the  greatest 
blessing  Heaven  could  send,  though  the  means  of 
providing  for  him,  and  all  other  treasures  of  the 
same  kind,  threatened  to  be  so  very  limited. 

As  Mr.  Norris  entered  the  room  at  one  door, 
the  fac-totum  of  the  household,  Giles  Armstrong, 
the  gardener,  footman,  valet,  errand-man,  and 
bailiff,  entered  at  the  other.  Both  came  laden 
with  news ;  but  as  the  master  hesitated  a  little 
in  the  delivery,  and  the  man  did  not,  this  latter 
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had  the  advantage,  and  had  distinctly  pronounced 
the  words,  "  News  is  come  to  the  village  that 
old  Mr.  Roberts  is  dead,"  before  Mr.  Norris 
had  pronounced  a  syllable. 

"  Then,  of  course,  we  shall  have  to  move 
directly,  Frederic,"  said  Mrs.  Norris  dropping 
her  work,  and  turning  very  pale.  .  .  .  "  O 
dear  Frederic,  how  sorry  I  am  that  we  did 
not  do  it  before  !  .  .  .  .  And  my  poor  father  will 
be  sorry,  too,  that  he  prevented  us." 

"  Go  now,  Giles,  and  shut  the  door,"  said 
his  master ;  "I  suppose  that  is  all  you  have 
to  say  ?" 

"  Except,  sir,"  said  Giles  scratching  his  head  ; 
"  that  Templeshaw,  the  clerk,  says  that  we  are 
to  have  a  new  master." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Mr.  Norris  quickly ; 
"  shut  the  door.'' 

There  was  something  so  unusually  grave  in 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Norris,  that  his  wife  thought 
he  was  shocked,  even  more  than  herself,  at  the 
news  they  had  just  heard,  and,  rising  from  her 
chair,  she  went  to  him,  and  throwing  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  exclaimed,  .... 

"  Do   not   let  me   see    you   cast  down,   dear 
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Frederic.  ,  .  .  I  can  bear  everything  if  you  will 
but  look  like  yourself.  .  .  .  You  are  positively 
pale,  my  dear  love  !  ...  .  You  never  seemed  to 
feel  your  disappointment  so  deeply  before  !" 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Margaret,"  he  replied, 
leading  her  to  a  sofa,  I  have  long  been  prepared 
to  content  myself  in  whatever  situation  it  may 
please  God  to  place  me.  .  .  .  But  you  have  more 
news  to  hear,  my  love ;  .  .  .  .  Mr.  Roberts's  death 
was  daily  expected,  ....  but  I  have  just  heard 
of  one  in  the  very  flower  of  youth  and  health  who 
is  also  dead.** 

"  For  God'*s  sake,  who  ?"*'  exclaimed  his  wife, 
trembling ;  "it  is  some  one  near  and  dear 
to  us,  Frederic,  or  you  would  not  receive  it 
thus." 

"  Not  dear  to  us,  Margaret.  .  .  .  We  must 
try  to  forget  how  little  he  deserved  to  be  so.  .  .  . 
It  is  Mr.  Wentworth  who  is  dead,  Margaret ! 
....  and  though  we  cannot  lament,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  be  deeply  shocked  at  his  sudden 
exit." 

Margaret  stared  at  her  husband  for  a  moment, 
as  if  unable  fully  to  comprehend  words  so  astound- 
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ing,  and  then  exclaimed  with  very  solemn  earnest- 
ness. .  .  . 

"  Thank  God  !  .  .  .  .  and  may  He,  in  his 
mercy,  pardon  him  for  all  the  suffering  he  has 
caused  !  .  .  .  .  Frederic  !  may  I  not  go  to  Isa- 
bella ?" 

"  Not  if  you  intend  to  express  your  feelings 
to  her  with  the  same  unreserve  that  you  have 
done  to  me,"  replied  Mr.  Norris,  half  smil- 
ing. ..."  You  must  indeed  go  to  her  directly, 
Margaret.  .  .  .  She  has  sent  for  you  ;  .  .  .  .  but, 
quite  seriously,  let  me  intreat  you  not  to  thank 
God  again  aloud  for  this  appalling  event." 

"  Only  to  you,  Frederic,  ....  and  to  uncle 
David,  perhaps.  .  .  .  But  fear  me  not.  ...  It  is 
too  solemn  and  too  sudden  a  change  not  to  be 
met  soberly.  There  lies  my  shawl,  Fred,  give 
it  to  me,  ....  and  give  me  your  arm  too,  for  I 
tremble  like  a  frightened  child,  ....  I  dread 
to  see  her,  for  what  can  I  say  ?  .  .  .  .  how  shall 
I  express  myself.?  .  .  .  .  O  Frederic  !  it  is  such 
a  blessed,  blessed  change  for  her  I" 

"  Upon  my  word,  Margaret,  this  will  never 
do,"    said    Mr.     Norris  gravely ;    "  it    is    per- 
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fectly  indecent  to  speak  thus  of  an  event  so 
awful." 

"  Only  to  you,  Frederic,  only  to  you,"  re- 
plied his  wife,  arranging  her  bonnet  and  shawl, 
as  quickly  as  her  shaking  hands  would  let  her. 
..."  But  will  you  not  send  for  mamma  ?" 

"  Your  father  and  mother  are  both  sent  for, 
Margaret ;  and  if  you  are  so  very  long,  they  will 
arrive  before  you." 

"  I  almost  wish  they  might,  Fred,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "for  then  I  might  see  how  they  behaved, 
and  do  likewise.  .  .  .  But  do  you  know,  the  fact 
is,"  she  added,  taking  his  arm  and  walking 
forward,  "  the  fact  is,'  that  Isabella  is  so  true, 
so  perfectly  sincere  herself  that  I  am  sure  she 
would  not  endure  our  canting  about  sorrow, 
when  she  must  know  that  there  is  not,  through- 
out the  whole  family,  a  heart  that  will  not  be 
overflowing  with  ecstasy  at  this  news."  .... 

"  You  are  incorrigible,  I  see,"  replied  her 
husband,  again  tempted  to  smile,  yet  endea- 
vouring to  give  his  reprimand  effect  by  speaking 
very  gravely.  ..."  But  if  I  do  not  greatly  mis- 
take, you  will   find    Mrs.  Wentworth,   notwith- 
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standing  her  sincerity,  in  a  very  different  frame 
of  mind.  .  .  .  You  had  better  mount  this  park- 
stile,  my  love,  the  path  seems  a  very  pleasant 
one,  and  must  lead  to  the  house,  I  think,  .... 
though  I  never  ventured  to  follow  it,  ....  by 
a  way  greatly  shorter  than  that  through  the 
lodges.  But  I  will  not  enter  the  grounds  with 
you,  Margaret.  ...  It  would  be  like  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  very  first  moment  at  which  his 
commands,  poor  man  !  cease  to  be  of  effect.*' 

"  And  so  I  must  toddle  on  as  I  can,  alone  ? 
must  I,  Fred  ?'* 

"  Yes,  dear,  you  must,  ....  but  I  will  stay 
here  to  watch  till  you  are  out  of  sight." 

Had  Mrs.  Norris  followed  the  example  of 
Richard,  and  climbed  over  the  fence  which  di- 
vided the  gardens,  three  minutes  might  have 
sufficed  to  have  taken  her  from  her  own  house -to 
that  of  her  widowed  sister ;  but  having  to  cross 
the  park,  at  one  corner  of  which  the  mansion 
was  situated,  it  took  her,  even  by  the  short 
cut,  at  least  half  an  hour  ;  and  during  this  time 
she  did  her  best  to  bring  herself  into  a  state  of 
mind,  befitting  so  melancholy  a  visit.      But  the 
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difficulty  of  doing  this,  seemed  to  increase  at 
every  step.  The  day  was  beautiful ;  every  tree 
gave  notice  of  its  coming  splendour  ;  cowslips 
and  violets  seemed  to  spring  up  beneath  her 
feet,  groups  of  deer  stood  tamely  still,  enjoying 
the  sweet  air,  the  birds  carolled  from  every  bush, 
and  not  a  single  object  greeted  her,  that  did  not 
speak  of  peace  and  joy. 

"  Dearest  Isabella  !"  she  mentally  exclaimed. 
..."  How  dearly  she  once  loved  all  sights, 
sounds,  smells,  such  as  these.  .  .  .  And  once 
again,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  she  will  enjoy 
them.  .  .  .  She  has  not  yet  completed  one-and- 
twenty  years  ;  and  restored  to  health,  peace,  and 
tranquillity,  why  should  she  not  again  taste  hap- 
piness ?" 

Well  contented  with  such  thoughts  as  these, 
Mrs.  Norris,  spite  of  all  the  conjugal  reproofs 
she  had  received,  walked  gaily  on,  till  the  path, 
which  though  broad  enoi^h  to  keep  her  safe  from 
the  dew,  was  bordered  by  so  magnificent  a  growth 
of  fern,  that  she  was  more  than  half  concealed 
by  it,  took  a  sudden  dip  towards  the  front  of  the 
stately  mansion  ;  whereupon,  turning  round,  she 
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waved  an  adieu  to  her  husband,  and  in  another 
moment  stood  upon  the  steps  of  the  portico. 

Here  again  her  heart  failed  her,  but  solely  from 
the  fear  of  finding  herself  too  happy  ;  little  time, 
however,  was  left  her  for  meditation,  for  the  bell 
was  instantly  answered,  and  she  was  led  into  the 
drawing-room . 

Isabella  was  seated  precisely  on  the  spot  where 
the  knowledge  of  this  astounding  event  first 
reached  her.  The  letter  which  Mrs.  Oldfield  had 
picked  up,  in  the  hope  that  even  as  she  did  so, 
she  might  be  able  to  catch  some  portion  of  the 
contents,  lay  on  the  table  before  her,  and  she  had 
remained  very  nearly  immovable,  her  hands  clasp- 
ed together  and  resting  on  her  lap,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  it. 

On  seeing  Mrs.  Norris  enter,  she  suddenly 
rose,  as  if  to  meet  her  ;  but  she  could  not  stand, 
and,  stretching  her  arms  out  towards  her  sister, 
presented  as  touching  a  picture  of  youth  and  love- 
ness  sinking  under  the  blighting  influence  of  ill 
health,  as  ever  eye  looked  upon. 

Margaret  had  been  greatly  shocked  on  first 
seeing   her   after   her   return    from    the    Isle   of 
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Wight ;  and  in  the  few  and  fleeting  interviews 
which  had  followed,  was  among  those  who  drew 
the  saddest  auguries  as  to  the  ultimate  effect  of 
the  unhappy  life  she  led  ;  yet,  at  this  moment,  she 
was  almost  as  much  startled  at  seeing  how  ill  she 
looked,  as  if  no  such  gloomy  ideas  had  ever  oc- 
curred to  her. 

In  the  silent  embrace  which  followed,  Mrs. 
Norris  had  no  occasion  to  call  to  mind  her  hus- 
band's injunctions  in  order  to  check  her  hilarity  ; 
her  heart  sank  within  her  as  she  held  Isabella's 
emaciated  hand,  and  marked  the  debility  which 
every  movement  displayed. 

'*  You  are  ill,  my  beloved  Isabella  !"  she  ex- 
claimed ;  "  surely  you  are  greatly  worse  than 
when  I  saw  you  last.  Why  have  you  not  let 
us  know  it  ?  .  .  .  .  Why  have  you  not  sent  for 
W ." 

"  Not  worse,  dear  Margaret,  not  greatly  worse 
than  I  have  long  been,"  replied  Isabella ;  "  but 
not  strong  enough  to  receive  that,"  pointing  to 
the  letter,  "  without  feeling  my  weakness  more 
than  before.     Read  it  Margaret." 

Mrs.  Norris  took  the  letter  and  read  it  through 
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before  she  spoke  again,  while  her  sister  sat  gazing 
in  her  face,  as  if  watching  for  the  expression  of 
the  same  stupifying  horror  that  she  had  felt  her- 
self. 

"  Killed  in  a  duel ! "  exclaimed  Margaret,  at 
length,  with  a  shudder. 

"  Oh  !  is  it  not  horrible  ?"....  cried  Isabella, 
trembling  from  head  to  foot *'In  the  very- 
height  of  health,  and  strength,  and  power  !  .  .  .  . 
and  by  such  a  wretch  !  .  .  .  .  Poor,  poor  Went- 
worth!" 

"  You  knew  the^  man,  Isabella  ?  .  .  .  .  You 
knew  the  man  who  has  killed  him  ?  " 

''I  did !  ...  .  and  the  remembrance  of  poor 
Marmaduke's  conduct  respecting  him  ....  the 
recollection  of  his  noble  generous  behaviour  will 
never  be  effaced  from  my  mind  ....  You  shall 
hear  it  all,  Margaret,  if  I  live  to  gain  strength 
enough  to  tell  it." 

"  You  have  not  strength  for  that,  or  for  any 
thing  else,  now  my  Isabella  ! "  replied  her  sister, 
shocked  at  feeling  how  violently  she  still  trem- 
bled ....  "  You  must  lie  down,  Isabella, .... 
you  must  compose  yourself,  dearest ;  .  .  .  .  this 
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shock  has  been  too  much  for  you.  Let  me  ring 
for  your  maid,  and  let  us  take  you  up  stairs,  my 
love." 

"  No,  no  ;  I  do  not  want  that ;  I  shall  be  bet- 
ter presently  ....  I  am  subject  to  this  sort  of 
weakness  sometimes,  Margaret  ....  Do  not 
mind  it.  I  have  sent  for  my  father  and  mother, 
Margaret.  ....  I  thought  it  right  to  do  so  ;  .  . .  , 
and  I  do  so  long  to  see  them  !  .  .  . ,  I  shall  feel 
strong  when  papa  takes  me  in  his  arms  ;  it  will 
seem  as  if  I  belonged  to  him  again  !"..,.  And 
then  something  like  self  reproach  at  expressing  a 
thought  so  indicative  of  the  pleasure  his  caresses 
would  give  her,  struck  upon  her  heart ;  and,  with 
all  the  earnestness  of  fervent  prayer,  she  exclaim- 
ed, "  O  God  !  forgive  me  !" 

Margaret  understood  her  perfectly  ;  and  could 
have  spoke  most  eloquently  on  the  good  right  she 
had  to  be  thankful  for  being  once  more  permitted 
to  rest  her  head  upon  a  parent's  bosom ;  but  this 
was  not  the  moment  for  such  wisdom,  and  she 
wisely  contented  herself  with  silently  kissing  her 
cheek,  and  saying — 

"  I  'ra  sure  they  will  be  here  directly ;  .  .  .  . 
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There  is  no  fear  that  they  should  delay,  dear- 
est." 

And  in  effect,  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  were 
heard  the  moment  after.  Mrs.  Norris  listened 
to  them  joyfully;  but  every  emotion  was  too  much 
for  Isabella,  and  she  pressed  the  hand  of  Marga- 
ret, in  which  her  own  was  clasped,  with  a  sort  of 
convulsive  movement,  that  seemed  more  like  fear 
than  gladness. 

In  the  next  moment  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Worthing- 
ton  were  in  the  room,  and  with  agitation  scarcely 
less^  violent  than  her  own,  alternately  clasped  her 
in  their  arms.  The  emotion  caused  by  this  was 
most  salutary,  for  it  was  on  her  mother's  bosom 
she  first  found  the  relief  of  tears. 

The  extreme  paleness,  and  the  evident  weak- 
ness that  marked  every  movement,  suggested  to 
her  father  and  mother,  as  to  Margaret,  the  neces- 
sity of  procuring  medical  advice  ;  but  Isabella  so 
earnestly  besought  them  not  to  think  of  it,  that 
they  yielded  ;  and  then,  taking  the  task  of  pre- 
scribing upon  herself,  Mrs.  Worthington  declared 
that  she  must  positively  go  to  bed.  Neither  fa- 
ther, mother,  nor  sister  at  first  understood  the 
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meaning  of  the  earnest  pleading  look  with  which 
this  prescription  was  received  ;  but  it  was  made 
intelligible  when  she  said,  turning  from  her 
mother,  whose  arms  were  round  her,  to  her  father, 
who  stood  mournfully  gazing  at  her  altered  face, 
from  a  little  distance 

*'  Here  ?  must  I  remain  here  ?  .  .  .  .  Papa  ! 
....  mother  !  .  .  .  .  will  you  not  take  me  home 
again  ?  " 

Her  parents  looked  at  each  other,  and  the  very 
perfect  sympathy  that  usually  existed  between 
them,  failed  not  in  the  present  instance ;  they 
understood  each  other  perfectly.  Both  felt  that 
every  wish  and  whim  of  the  delicate  and  greatly 
agitated  Isabella  ought  unhesitatingly  to  be  com- 
plied with  ;  and  though  both  remembered  that 
the  luxurious  mansion  she  prepared  to  abandon  for 
their  humble  dwelling,  was  now  wholly  and  for 
ever  her  own,  they  were  of  one  mind  as  to  the 
probability  that  her  former  little  bedroom  at  the 
rectory,  with  its  snow-white  dimity,  would,  in 
her  present  state,  be  more  likely  to  induce  heal- 
ing filumbers  than  the  silk  draperies  of  her  own 
magnificent  chamber.      It  was,  therefore,  at  the 
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same  instant,  and  as  it  were  witli  one  voice,  that 
they  replied.  .  .  . 

"Yes,  dearest,  yes!"  "You  shall  come 
with  us  at  once,  my  Isabella,"  added  her  mother, 
"  and  the  sooner  we  go  the  better.  .  .  .  Henry  ! 
do  not  let  the  horses  be  taken  off." 

Mr.  Worthington  left  the  room  to  comply  with 
this  injunction,  and  his  wife,  with  Isabella  almost 
in  her  arms,  began  to  consult  with  Margaret  con- 
cerning the  arrangements  that  might  most  conduce 
to  her  comfort. 

"  You  had  better  go  to  her  dressing-room, 
Margaret,  and  ring  for  her  maid,  and  tell  her  to 
put  up  all  that  will  be  necessary  for  a  few  days  ; 
.  .  .  .  if  a  further  supply  be  wanted,  we  can  send 
for  it.  .  .  .  And  tell  the  woman  to  get  ready  her- 
self, to  follow  us.  Of  course,  dearest,"  she 
added,  addressing  Isabella,  "  you  will  choose  to 
have  your  own  maid  with  you  ?  " 

Now  the  maid,  who  had  taken  the  place  of  poor 
Wilson,  had  been  recommended  by  Mrs.  Went- 
worth,  and  Isabella  by  no  means  desired  her  ser- 
vices ;  so,  once  more  pleading  to  have  her  way, 
like  a  child  confident  of  indulgence,  she  said,  .... 
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"  Dear  mamma !  .  .  .  .  don't  tell  her  to  come.  .  .  . 
Ijet  dear  Hannah  dress  me,  as  she  used  to  do. 
.  .  .  .  May  she.?" 

"  She  shall,  my  love,  she  shall,"  replied  her 
mother.  "  But  go,  Margaret,  and  see  that  she 
has  everything  she  can  want  put  up  for  her." 

Mrs.  Norris  repaired  to  the  dressing-room, 
where  once,  and  once  only,  she  had  enjoyed  an 
hour  of  happy  confidence  with  her  sister,  and  as 
she  had  looked  at  the  respective  places  they  had 
occupied,  she  sighed  at  remembering  how  all  the 
splendid  hopes  she  had  then  conceived  were 
melted  away. 

She  wasted  no  time,  however,  in  useless  medi- 
tation, but  rang  the  bell,  which  was  immediately 
answered  by  Mrs.  Thompson,  the  particularly 
elegant  lady  who,  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
months,  had  condescended  to  superintend  Isa- 
bella's wardrobe,  and  arrange  her  hair. 

The  woman  looked  surprised  at  seeing  Mrs. 
Norris,  whose  person  she  knew  from  having  seen 
her  in  the  rector's  pew  at  church,  instead  of  her 
mistress,  who  she  supposed  had  rung  for  her. 

"  What  is  your  pleasure,  ma'am  ? "  said  the 
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full-dressed  Abigail,  eyeing  the  cotton  gown  and 
straw  bonnet  of  Margaret,  with  very  little  cere- 
mony. 

"  My  sister  is  going  to  Abbot's  Preston  for  a 
few  days,"  replied  Mrs.  Norris,  "and  I  wish 
you  to  put  up  whatever  will  be  necessary  during 
that  time." 

"  I  suppose  I  am  to  go  with  her,  ma'am  ? " 
said  Mrs.  Thompson,  interrogatively. 

"  No,"  replied  Mrs.  Norris ;  "  she  desired 
me  to  say  that  she  shall  not  want  you." 

''  Not  want  me  .^  ....  Is  that  my  warning, 
ma  am  ? 

"■  Not  that  I  know  of,'*  replied  Mrs.  Norris, 
quickly ;   "  Mrs.  Wentworth  said  nothing  about 

that But  make  haste,  if  you  please  ;  the 

carriage  is  ready." 

"  Very  well,  ma'am,"  said  the  woman,  hast- 
ily leaving  the  room,  as  if  to  execute  her  com- 
mands ;  and  Margaret  having  cast  one  glance 
around  at  all  the  elegance  poor  Isabella  seemed  so 
anxious  to  leave,  returned  to  the  drawing-room, 
which  she  found  her  father  had  re-entered,  to  an- 
nounce that  the  carriage  was  at  the  door. 
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"  Then,  take  me  now,  mamma  ! "  said  Isa- 
bella. .  .  .  ''  My  head  feels  giddy,  and  I  may  not 
be  so  well  presently.  Let  me  go  now,  ....  or 
perhaps  I  may  never  '*....  She  stopped  ;  the 
painful  expression  of  her  father''s  countenance 
struck  her,  and,  instead  of  finishing  the  sentence, 
she  added,  "  I  think  I  shall  feel  so  much  better 
at  home  !  " 

"  Then,  let  the  things  follow  us,"  said  Mrs. 
Worthington,  making  a  sign  to  her  husband,  that 
he  should  ring  the  bell. 

"  Let  Mrs.  Wentworth's  bonnet  and  cloak  be 
brought  here,"  she  said,  to  the  man  who  an- 
swered it. 

This  order  was  obeyed,  but  not,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  by  the  lady's  maid  ;  the  foot- 
man who  received  it,  returned  with  the  things  on 
his  arm.  .  .  .  Their  trembling  owner  was  soon  in- 
vested in  them,  and,  without  further  delay,  was 
placed  between  her  father  and  mother  in  the 
carriage,  an*d  driven  in  silence  to  the  quiet  spot 
where  she  was  born. 

Margaret  stood  looking  after  the  carriage  for  a 
moment,  wondering  at  the  change  that  seemed  to 
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have  taken  place  in  her  feelings  ;  ....  for  it  was 
with  eyes  'vvhieh  plainly  told  she  had  been  weep- 
ing that  she  rejoined  her  husband,  and  told  him 
where  it  was  that  poor  Isabella  had  sought  shel- 
ter from  the  variety  of  conflicting  feelings  which 
overwhelmed  her. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

On  leaving  Mrs.  Norris  in  the  dressing-room, 
the  greatly  offended  waiting-woman  ran  post  haste 
to  her  friend  and  patroness  Mrs.  Oldfield.  — 
"  What's  going  to  happen  now,  I  wonder  ?"  she 
began.  ..."  What  d'ye  think  of  our  fine  missis 
setting  off,  before  her  husband  has  been  laid  in 
the  earth,  to  go  back  to  the  place  she  came 
from  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Mary  Thompson  .^"  said 
the  old  woman,  eagerly  .  ..."  To  be  sure,  missis 
is  never  gone  home  to  her  father's,  is  she  ?^^ 

"  Yes,  but  she  is  though  ....  or  if  she  is  not 
gone,  she  is  going  ....  and,  moreover,  she  does 
not  please  to  take  me  with  her.  I  suppose  she 
thinks  I  am  not  fit  for  any  such  out-of-the-way 
place  ....  and  I  can't  say  but  she  's  right  there. 
I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  look  for  a  situation." 
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"  If  your  news  is  true,  Mary,  it  is  the  best  I 
have  heard  this  many  a  day.  Never  you  mind 
about  a  situation,  Mrs.  Thompson.  My  own 
real  mistress  will  recommend  you  again,  I  have 
no  doubt ;  for  you  have  behaved  faithful  and  well 
in  all  respects,  .  .  .  And  you  really  think  she's 
gone  off,  or  is  going,  with  the  old  parson  and  his 
wife.  .  .  .  Capital  news,  I  promise  you.  That 
speaks  plain  enough,  or  the  deuce  is  in  it.  And 
what  did  they  say  about  her  not  taking  you  ?" 

"  Little  enough  ....  not  a  word  gentle  or 
simple,  but  just  that  she  did  not  want  me." 

The  old  woman  took  down  her  ink-horn  and 
her  writing  paper,  and  set  herself  before  her  own 
particular  little  round  table  that  stood  before  the 
window. 

Had  she  ever  read  the  Critic,  she  would  un- 
doubtedly have  exclaimed  .... 

"  All  this  shall  to  Lord  Burleigh's  ears  !".... 

But  as  it  was,  she  only  smiled  with  the  appearance 
of  much  inward  satisfaction  ;  and  addressing  the 
waiting-woman,  who  still  stood  pouting,  she 
said  .... 
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"  Never  fret  yourself,  Mary  Thompson. 
Ladies  don't  send  away  one  lady's  maid  till 
they  have  got  another,  unless  they  happen  not 
to  have  money  to  keep  them,  ....  and  that  this 
is  now  the  case  wdth  Mrs.  Widow  Wentworth,  I 
would  venture  to  bet  everything  I  have  got  in  the 
world  ....  new  mourning  and  all.  But  get 
along  with  ye,  girl  !....!  must  write  a  letter  by 
this  day's  post,  though  the  lady  will  have  to  pay 
for  it.  .  . .  She  has  got  no  more  franking  at  her 
orders  now  ....  but  I  don't  think  she  will  be- 
grudge this  one,  for  all  that.  So  leave  me  quiet, 
there 's  a  good  girl." 

*' Well,  Mrs.  Oldfield,  you're  mightily 
pleased,  it  seems,  and  nobody  can  tell  for  what," 
said  the  girl.  ..."  I  see  no  profit  in  being 
turned  out  of  one  place  before  one  has  got  an- 
other. .  .  .  But  if  she  thinks  of  cheating  me 
of  my  mourning,  she  shall  smart  for  it.  I  have 
not  been  courted  by  a  barrister's  clerk  for  no- 
thing. ...  I  know  I  can  bring  an  action  for 
slander  and  defamation,  and  damages,  and  all 
that ;  for  it  will  be  downright  taking  away  my 
character,   and  nothing  better ;"  and  so  saying, 
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she  flung  out  of  the  room,  leaving  the  well- 
pleased  Mrs.  Oldfield  to  proceed  with  her  de- 
spatch without  interruption. 

The  old  woman  proved  herself  to  have  the  pen 
of  a  ready  writer,  by  the  rapidity  with  which  she 
produced  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Honoured  Madam, 

"  The  heavy  news  brought  by  your  letter 
has  gone  well  nigh  to  break  my  heart  ;  and  little 
should  I  be  able  to  look  up  again,  was  it  not  for 
the  hope  of  being  the  messenger  of  comfort  to 
you.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  madam,  that  you  will 
marry  again  ;  and  however  my  dear  late  mastery's 
will  may  be  ordered,  this  I  can  say  pretty  surely, 
that  you  have  no  need  to  fret  and  frighten  your- 
self concerning  any  settlement  made  upon  the 
young  woman,  who  I  grieve  we  must  call  Mrs. 
Wentworth.  But  that  won't  matter  much,  pro- 
vided she  takes  nothing  from  the  estate,  and 
nothing  she  will  take,  madam,  you  may  rely. 
Everybody  knows,  indeed,  that  the  marriage  was 
huddledand  hurried  up,  so  that  there  could  not  have 
been  time  for  much  of  a  settlement,  seeing  how 
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slow  the  lawyers  are.  But  we  have  better  reasons 
than  that  for  thinking  that  what  was  never  named 
to  you,  madam,  never  was  done  at  all ;  and  to 
explain  this  properly,  I  must  tell  you  all  that 
has  happened  here  since  the  terrible  post-bag 
arrived.  '  i 

"  First  and  foremost,  this  young  Mrs.  Went- 
worth  seemed  taken  all  by  surprise,  and  at  first  I 
thought  she  looked  very  much  as  if  she  was  out 
of  her  mind ;  but  mind  one  thing,  madam,  she 
never  shed  a  tear,  nor  seemed  in  any  way  what 
one  may  call  sorry,  no  more  than  if  her  dog  had 
died.  Well,  the  first  thing  she  does  is  to  send 
off,  post  haste,  one  man  one  way  and  another  man 
another,  to  fetch  her  father,  mother,  and  our 
curate's  wife,  who,  strange  to  say  to  be  sure,  is 
her  own  sister.  .  .  .  And  I  can't  but  think  this, 
considering  how  well  she  knew  that  he  hated 
them  all  like  poison  ....  for,  dear  honourable 
gentleman,  he  never  took  any  pains  to  conceal  his 
feelings  ....  considering  this,  I  can't  but  say 
that  I  think  her  sending  after  them,  one  and  all, 
in  that  way  was  very  indecent.  However,  of 
course  that  did  not  stop  their  coming ;  so  in  they 
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bundled,  one  after  another,  looking  very  little 
better  as  to  their  dress  than  workhouse  people, 
Thompson  says.  So  of  course,  madam,  they  were 
all  shut  up  consulting  together,  and  doubtless  the 
old  gentleman  knew  well  enough  how  much  and 
now  little  his  daughter  had  to  look  to  ;  and  upon 
the  whole,  I  can't  say  but  what  he  acted  honestly 
enough,  considering  the  badness  of  his  behaviour 
in  letting  them  marry  at  all,  ...  .  for  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  send  the  curate^s  wife  up 
♦stairs  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Thompson,  and,  in  short, 
to  give  her  notice  that  Mrs.  Wentworth,  the 
younger,  was  no  longer  in  a  situation  to  require 
her  services.  .  .  .  Well,  madam,  the  next  thing 
made  known  to  us  was,  that  the  old  gentleman 
and  his  wife  consented  to  take  their  daughter  back 
again  ....  and  back  she  is  gone,  without  saying 
a  word  about  the  plate,  or  the  books,  or  indeed 
of  any  single  valuable  article  of  the  many  that 
my  poor  dear  master  so  generously  bestowed  upon 
her.  Now,  as  in  all  things  about  money  I  have 
always  found  that  what's  good  for  the  goose  is 
good  for  the  gander,  I  can't  but  think  that  the 
old  parson,  who,  they  say,  is  no  fool,  would  never 
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have  taken  her  back  in  that  manner,  if  he  did  not 
know  well  enough  that  nothing  was  to  be  got  by 
her  staying.  And  what  are  all  we  servants  to  do, 
madam,  if  you  don't  come  and  take  possession 
at  once  ?  ....  If  you  11  please  to  believe  me, 
that 's  the  thing  to  be  done,  and  the  sooner  the 
better.  That  nothing  for  a  long  time  will  be 
able  to  ease  your  grief,  madam,  is  quite  certain  ; 
but  that  there  will  be  comfort  and  consolation  in 
doing  what  is  right  and  proper  by  what  he  has 
left  behind  is  not  to  be  doubted.  In  the  hope 
of  receiving  by  return  your  orders  for  getting 
your  apartments  ready^  I  remain,  madam,  your 
obedient  humble  servant  to  command, 

"  Oldfield."" 

This  letter,  notwithstanding  her  real  sorrow, 
communicated  a  considerable  degree  of  activity 
to  the  movements  of  Mrs.  Wentworth  senior ; 
for,  after  meditating  upon  the  subject  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  she  came  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  the  housekeeper,  namely,  that  unless  a  will 
should  be  found,  the  young  widow  was  pro- 
bably left   without   any  provision   at   all.     The 
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first  and  most  obvious  ground  for  her  so  think- 
ing was  the  act  of  removing  her  from  the  house 
within  a  few  hours  of  the  event  being  known ; 
but  she  fancied  herself  not  without  other  rea- 
sons, for  coming  to  this  very  desirable  con- 
clusion. She  knew  the  character  of  her  son  to 
have  been  impetuous  and  self-willed  to  an  ex- 
treme, and  would  not,  as  she  repeatedly  told 
herself,  have  wondered  had  he,  in  the  fervour  of 
his  love  for  Isabella,  and  the  equal  fervour  of 
his  anger  towards  her  for  opposing  it,  settled 
half. his  estate  upon  her.  Neither,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  it  have  been  at  all  surprising,  ac- 
cording to  her  notions  of  his  disposition,  had 
he  hurried  on  the  marriage  without  any  re- 
ference whatever  to  the  future,  and,  dying  thus 
unexpectedly,  left  her  without  any  provision 
at  all. 

At  any  rate,  both  her  interest  and  inclination 
led  her  to  decide  upon  adopting  Mrs.  Oldfield's 
hint,  and  going  down  to  Oak  Park  immediately. 
Her  confidential  butler  undertook  to  see  all 
her  orders  respecting  the  removal  of  her  son^s 
body,  to  what  she  never  failed  to  call  the  seat 
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of  his  ancestors,  carefully  obeyed ;  and  with 
copious  instructions  to  the  necessary  artists  for 
sending  after  her  all  the  lugubrious  trappings 
and  suits  of  woe  which  the  occasion  required, 
she  left  London  for  the  splendid  mansion  that 
had  once  been  hers,  her  arrival  being  announced 
only  by  a  courier  who  preceded  her  but  by  a 
few  hours. 

Had  Isabella's  pecuniary  situation  been  really 
as  forlorn  as  her  precious  mother-in-law  hoped 
to  find  it,  her  father  would,  beyond  all  doubt, 
have  acted  differently ;  but,  as  it  was,  knowing 
the  magnificent  settlement  made  upon  her,  which 
included,  as  he  was  well  aware,  not  only  the 
Oak  Park  mansion,  but  also  every  species  of 
personal  property  that  it  should  contain  at  the 
period  of  her  husband's  death,  his  care  and 
anxiety  were  wholly  directed  to  his  daughter  her- 
self, there  being  greatly  less  danger  of  her  not 
finding  enough  to  inherit,  than  of  her  not  living 
to  take  possession  of  it. 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  judicious 
than  her  removal  to  Abbot's  Preston  ;  had  she 
remained  at  Oak  Park,   the  very  absence  of  all 
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restraint  and  annoyance  must  perforce  have 
acted  as  a  perpetual  remembrancer  of  the  awful 
event  which  had  happened,  and  which  no  degree 
of  tranquillity  could  enable  her  to  contemplate 
without  strong  and  painful  emotion.  But  at 
her  father's  house,  peace  and  repose  came  to 
her  clothed  in  no  blood-stained  garments,  con- 
nected with  no  harassing  recollections,  and  free 
from  that  involuntary  self-reproach  which,  how- 
ever much  uncalled  for,  would  have  been  apt  to 
blend  itself,  in  such  a  mind  as  Isabella's,  with 
every  feeling  that  brought  healing  on  its  wings 
from  its  contrast  to  all  that  had  gone  before. 
But  if,  at  the  Rectory,  the  first  thought,  as 
she  opened  her  eyes,  was  that  those  she  best 
loved  were  under  the  same  roof  with  her,  it 
seemed  a  blessing  arising  only  from  the  locality, 
and  her  joy  from  it,  by  no  construction,  a  guilty 
one. 

Yet  it  must  be  owned  that  she,  in  some 
sort,  yielded  to  the  wilful  waywardness  of  petted 
sickness  ;  for  though  her  mother  and  Margaret 
too  (who  failed  not  to  reach  the  paternal  man- 
sion  at   a   very  early  hour)    declared   it  to   be 
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highly  necessary  for  her  health  that  she  should 
remain  perfectly  quiet  in  her  room,  she  insisted 
upon  joining  the  family  below  at  breakfast ;  not, 
indeed,  by  any  very  wordy  demonstrations  of 
choosing  to  have  her  own  way,  but  by  a  gentle 
insinuating  gaining  of  point  by  point,  till,  at 
length,  she  had  placed  herself  exactly  in  the 
seat  she  used  to  occupy  between  her  mother 
and  uncle  David. 

Yet  in  this  there  was  neither  the  appearance, 
nor  the  reality  of  unfeelingly  seeking  for  pleasure. 
.  .  .  But  that  she  found  something  more  than 
pleasure  in  it, ...  .  that  she  found,  almost  uncon- 
sciously, exactly  that  species  of  happiness  which 
was  calculated,  (if  anything  could  do  it,)  to  heal 
the  ravages  which  early  sorrow  had  made  in  her 
constitution,  is  most  certain.  But  it  was  found 
without  being  sought ;  for  in  her  first  anxious 
entreaty  to  leave  her  room,  there  was  more  of 
shrinking  from  herself,  as  she  was  at  present, 
than  of  hope  that  she  could  ever  live  to  feel 
enjoyment  again,  from  returning  to  the  full  con- 
tentment of  the  past. 

Mrs.    Worthington    had    much    dreaded    the 
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first  interview  between  Colonel  Seaton,  and  the 
weak  and  faded  girl  he  had  so  doted  on.  She 
knew  the  old  man's  feelings  to  be  stronger  than 
what  are  usually  thought  to  remain  in  advanced 
age,  and  remembering  that  he  had  not  once  seen 
her  during  the  last  eventful  year,  (for  he  had  con- 
stantly and  steadily  refused  to  do  so,)  she  trem- 
bled lest  his  emotion  at  beholding  her  so  greatly 
changed,  might  betray  itself  in  a  manner  greatly 
injurious  to  Isabella.  But  she  found  all  her 
anticipations  erroneous.  When  the  tottering 
steps  of  the  young  widow  first  brought  her  be- 
side the  chair  of  the  old  man,  he  fixed  one  long 
earnest  look  upon  her  altered  countenance,  and 
it  was  not  difficult  to  read  in  his  that  he  saw 
and  mourned  the  change.  .  .  .  But  the  voice  in 
which  he  uttered,  "  Bless  you  !  .  .  .  .  bless  you, 
my  child  !"  was  anything  but  desponding,  and 
when  she  seated  herself  in  her  old  place  next 
him,  the  action  by  which  he  extended  his  hand 
to  her  chair,  as  if  to  draw  it  still  nearer,  was 
as  like  as  possible  to  that  of  former  days. 

Whatever  feelings  of  a  different  nature  might 
have  been  at  work  in  their  hearts,   however,  the 
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decent  solemn  gloom  which  her  situation  called 
for,  appeared  on  every  countenance ;  no  allu- 
sion, indeed,  was  made  to  it,  but  she  felt  that 
it  was  not  forgotten,  ....  she  felt  their  sym- 
pathy in  the  horror  that  still  shook  her  frame, 
and  blanched  her  sickly  cheek  to  a  hue  more 
palid  than  it  had  worn  before,  ....  though,  as 
yet,  she  did  not  and  could  not  give  herself  to 
the  delicious  hope  of  future  happiness,  which 
struggled  in  all  their  bosoms  with  fears  for  her 
health. 

But,  though  the  finding  herself  amongst  them 
all  was  decidedly  the  best  remedy,  both  for  her 
mind  and  body,  that  could  have  been  applied, 
it  proved  somewhat  stronger  than  her  strength 
could  bear  ;  for,  soon  after  the  breakfast  w^as  re- 
moved, she  herself  proposed  returning  to  her 
room,  and  was  only  saved  from  fainting  by  being 
laid  upon  her  bed,  and  copiously  supplied  with 
pungent  essences.  By  degrees,  however,  the 
painful  fluttering  at  her  heart  subsided,  and  she 
sunk  to  sleep. 

While  Mrs.  Norris,  work  in  hand,  prepared 
to  sit  beside   her,  Mrs.   Worthington    returned 
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to  the  breakfast-parlour,  to  consult  with  her  hus- 
band on  the  propriety  of  sending  to  Taunton  for 

Mr.  notwithstanding  Isabella's  earnest 

entreaties  to  the  contrary. 

On  entering  the  room,  however,  she  found 
that  Mr.  Worthington  was  gone  out,  and  Colonel 
Seaton  in  possession  of  it  alone. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  our  Isabella,  uncle 
David?"  she  said,  placing  herself  beside  him. 
"  Is  she  not  changed,  dreadfully  changed,  since 
you  last  saw  her  ?" 

"  Never  were  the  traces  of  great  mental  suffer- 
ing more  legibly  written,  than  on  that  fair  young 
brow,"  replied  the  old  man.  ..."  It  is  a  dismal 
sight,  Margaret,  a  frightful  sight  !" 

"  God  knows  I  feel  it  so,  uncle  David,'' 
she  said,  "  and  several  times  since  I  went  to 
her  yesterday,  I  have  thought  that  the  release 
is  come  too  late.  Should  this  be  so,  .... 
should  we  indeed  lose  her  at  the  very  moment 
that  she  seems  restored  to  us  again  .... 
O  !  uncle  David  !  .  .  .  .  surely  it  will  break  our 
hearts!" 

"  It  will  not  happen,  dear   niece,"    answered 
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Colonel  Seaton  cheerily.  "  The  sufferings  that 
a  woman  may  endure  from  linking  herself  to  a 
man  whose  temper  she  knows  not,  have  not  been 
made  more  evident  by  the  stamp  of  misery  poor 
Isabella's  face  now  wears,  than  it  will  be  anon  by 
the  elastic  rising  of  the  spring,  now  that  the  fearful 
pressure  is  removed.  At  her  age,  a  broken  heart 
unites  again,  almost  as  easily  as  a  broken  leg,  and 
if  we  none  of  us  push  her  too  fast,  Margaret,  we 
shall  see  her  day  by  day  gently  emerging  from 
the  dismal  pall  that  she  now  feels  thrown  about 
her,  till  she  looks  round  upon  us  again  with  her 
own  bright  sunny  eye,  almost  as  she  did  before  this 
hateful  union  took  place  ;  .  .  .  .  but,"  continued 
the  old  man,  shaking  his  head,  *'  not  that  she 
will  ever  quite  lose  that  look  of  thoughtfulness 
....  The  very  form  of  the  young  forehead  is 
changed  !  .  .  .  .  But  this  matters  not  ....  she 
may  perhaps  but  look  the  lovelier  for  it." 

*'  Why,  uncle  David  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wor- 
thington,  with  a  look  of  happiness  that  showed 
how  much  authority  she  gave  his  words  .... 
"  this  poor  man's  death  has  made  you  young 
again  !  .  .  .  .   Never  from  the  hour  that  Isabella's 
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marriage  was  arranged,  have  I  seen  you  look  so 
well  as  you  do  now." 

*'  That  may  well  be,  Margaret ;  for  never  till 
now  have  I  known  an  hour  of  peace.  .  .  .  The 
idea  of  her  sweet,  happy,  innocent  spirit  being 
crushed  and  tortured  by  such  a  one  as  I  saw 
lurking  in  young  Wentworth's  eye,  pursued  me 
like  a  troubled  restless  ghost.  ...  I  never  lay 
down  to  rest  that  I  did  not  dream  of  her  woful 
fate.  ...  I  never  woke  without  feeling  the  first 
heavy  thought  turn  towards  her :  •  .  .  .  but  it  is 
over  !    Thank  God  !    it  is  over.'* 

"  And  now  perhaps  it  is  all  for  the  best, 
is  it  not,  uncle  David?".  .  .  .  said  Mrs.  Wor- 
thington.  "  You  never  would  det  Henry  tell 
you  anything  about  the  settlements  ....  but 
they  are  such  as  to  render  her  the  finest  fortune 
in  the  county :  .  .  .  .  everything  is  for  the  best, 
is  it  not!" 

"  No,  niece  Worthington,  no  !"  replied  the 
old  man,  sternly  ;  ....  *'  and  if  you  live  to  see 
the  marriage  of  a  grand-daughter  a  foot,  do  not 
so  reason.  No  wealth  that  all  the  mines  of 
Golconda  could  pour  forth,  would  atone  for  that 
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first  blessed  happy  period  of  young  joy,  which 
God  bestows  on  such  hearts  as  Isabella  bore  in 
her  innocent  bosom  before  her  wretched  marri- 
age. .  .  .  This  can  never  come  again,  ....  and 
nothing  can  atone  for  its  destruction." 

"  Well !  "  .  ...  replied  Mrs.  Worthington, 
less  inclined  to  look  back  on  what  was  past, 
than  forward  on  what  was  to  come.  ..."  At 
any  rate,  it  is  a  great  blessing  that  she  is  so  soon 
released  from  it.  .  .  .  If  she  does  but  recover  her 
health,  dear  soul  !....!  shall  still  think  my- 
self a  happy  mother.  .  .  .  But  I  can't  but  be 
uneasy  about  her  health,  uncle  David ;  she  is  so 
thin,  and  so  very,  very  weak.  What  I  came  here 
for,  was  to  look  for  Henry,  to  ask  him  if  he  did 
not  think  it  would  be  best  to  send  for  good  Doc- 
tor   ,  without  waiting  for  Isabella's  consent." 

"  Of  course,  my  dear,  you  must  ask  your 
husband,"  replied  Colonel  Seaton  ;  "  and  I  hope 
he  will  think  as  I  do,  that  nothiiig  should  be 
done  without  her  consent." 

"  But  you  would  think  it  right  to  send  for 
him,  if  she  did  not  object  to  it,  would  you 
not.?'" 
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*'  Yes,  my  dear.  ...  If  you  are  quite  sure 
that  she  has  any  other  complaint  than  having 
been  worried  nearly  to  death  during  one-and- 
twenty  months,  and  then  startled  out  of  her 
senses  by  this  sudden  change  at  the  end  of  that 
time." 

"  I  will  go  to  her  again,"  said  Mrs.  Wor- 
thington,  thoughtfully,  "  perhaps  I  have  fright- 
ened myself  too  much." 

But  when  she  again  entered  her  daughter's 
room,  and  gazing  on  her  as  she  still  slept,  saw 
the  unmistakable  indications  of  illness  on  her 
countenance,  all  her  alarm  returned,  and  she 
felt  perfectly  wretched  at  the  idea  of  her  remain- 
ing without  advice. 

"  Margaret  !"  she  said,  in  so  cautious  a  whis- 
per as  not  to  endanger  the  slumber  of  the  invalid, 
"  will  you,  when  she  wakes,  use  all  your  influ- 
ence to  make  her  send  for  Mr.  Richmond  ?  .  .  .  . 
How  dreadfully  ill  she  looks  !  ,  .  ,  .  But  uncle 
David  says  he  is  quite  sure  she  will  recover,  and 
this  is  a  great  comfort,  for  somehow  or  other  he 
is  always  right.  .  .  .  But  I  must  leave  you  both 
for  a  couple  of  hours  ....  your  father  is  going 

VOL.  III.  G 
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to  drive  me  to  Appleton.  ,  .  .  They  would  think 

it  so  unkind  if  I  did  not  go  over  with  the  news 

....  the  blessed  news,  I  cannot  but  call  it ... . 

God   grant   her   life    and    health    to    enjoy  the 

change  ! " 

*  *  *  ^ 

Mrs.  Norris  had  not  long  watched  the  slum- 
bers of  her  sister  before  she  awoke  ;  and  looking 
almost  wildly  round  her  for  a  moment,  seemed 
to  recover  with  difficulty  the  perfect  conscious- 
ness of  her  situation. 

"  Dearest  Margaret  !"  she  said,  "  how  very 
kind  it  is  of  you  to  watch  me  thus.  .  .  .  Have 
I  slept  long  ?....!  fear  my  head  is  very  far 
from  clear,  I  feel  so  strangely  puzzled  as  to  what 
I  ought  to  do  and  feel."** 

"  My  dearest  love  !"  replied  her  sister,  "  it  is 
but  too  evident  that  you  are  far  from  well.  Mamma 
thought  herself  obliged  to  go  to  Appleton,  but 
she  has  charged  me  to  obtain  your  consent  to 
Mr.  Richmond's  being  sent  for.  .  .  .  Why  should 
you  object  to  it,  dearest  Isabella  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,  Margaret,"'  she  replied,  "  if 
I   can   find  words  to  make  you  understand  me 
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....  but,  indeed,  this  is  not  easy,  for  I  think 
I  hardly  understand  myself.  .  .  .  The  truth  is, 
Margaret,  that  if  Mr.  Richmond  be  sent  for  to 
see  me  at  this  time  he  will  think  ....  every 
body  will  think  that  this  frightful  news  is  killing 
me  ...  .  But  in  my  heart,  Margaret,  I  know 
this  is  not  so  ...  .  and  I  cannot  bear  the  false- 
hood." 

Many  people  might  have  thought  this  exactly 
one  of  those  idle  excuses  which  should  meet  with 
no  attention  whatever ;  but  Mrs.  Norris  under- 
stood her  sister  better,  and  without  replying  a 
word,  she  settled  the  business  in  her  own  mind, 
determined  that  for  the  present,  at  least,  Isa- 
bella should  be  no  further  persecuted  about  me- 
dical advice. 


G    2 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Yet  seemed  she  not  to  wince,  though  shrewdly  pained. 

The  arrival  of  Mrs.  Wentworth  senior  at 
Oak  Park  was  very  sincerely  welcomed  by  the 
housekeeper,  who,  perfectly  aware  that  whatever 
might  be  the  future  situation  of  Mrs.  Went- 
worth  junior,  she  should  never  be  invited  to 
make  one  of  her  household,  welcomed  cordially 
the  strong  proof  which  this  arrival  gave,  that 
her  old  mistress  felt  pretty  confident  her  young 
one  had  no  longer  any  right  to  rule  there.  That 
in  both  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought  can- 
not be  doubted ;  but  before  they  had  conversed 
together  half  an  hour,  each  had  very  effectually 
convinced  the  other  that  Isabella's  abdication 
was  quite  proof  sufficient  of  her  having  no  claim 
to  retain  a  situation  for  which  she  was,  as  they 
agreed,  so  totally  unfit. 
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After  this  satisfactory  conversation  was  ended, 
Mrs.  Wentworth's  first  care  was  to  search  in 
every  place,  probable  and  improbable,  for  a  will. 
She  had  come  down  furnished  with  all  the  keys 
which  her  unfortunate  son  had  with  him  in 
London ;  one  or  two  of  these  opened  reposito- 
ries where  there  were  many  more  ;  but  none  of 
these,  though  the  places  of  security  to  which 
they  belonged  were  easily  found,  led  to  the 
discovery  she  wished ;  so  that  after  an  hour  or 
f  two  thus  uselessly  employed,  she  came  to  the 
very  correct  conclusion,  that  there  was  certainly 
no  will  at  all. 

In   fact,  Mr.  Went  worth,  though   a   man   of 

order  in  his  affairs,  and  as  little  likely  as   any 

person  that  ever  lived  of  deeming  the  disposition 

of  his   fortune  a  matter  of  little  moment,  had 

something  about  him  of  that  feeling  which  made 

another  proud  man  exclaim  : — 

There 's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king 
That  treason  can  but  peep  at  what  it  would  : 

and,  in  truth,  at  his  age,  with  the  most  per- 
fect health,  and  a  mode  of  life  that  exposed 
him  to  fewer  dangers  than  most  men,  it  is  not 
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very  extraordinary  that  having  made  a  settlement 
which,  in  the  very  probable  case  of  his  having  a 
child,  disposed  of  his  property  to  his  entire  satis- 
faction, he  should  at  twenty-six  not  yet  have 
made  his  will.  The  fatal  quarrel  to  which  he 
owed  his  death,  occurred  in  the  forenoon,  and 
w^as  pushed  on  with  so  much  brutal  violence  by 
his  adversary,  that  it  would  have  required  either 
much  less  of  the  impetuosity  of  physical  cou- 
rage, or  much  more  moral  command  of  temper 
than  he  possessed,  to  have  obtained  for  himself 
an  interval  of  sufficient  tranquillity  to  have  sup- 
plied, in  this  respect,  the  loss  of  the  years  that 
were  gone — and  thus  the  last  Marmaduke  Went- 
worth  expired  without  availing  himself  of  the 
power  accorded  by  the  law,  of  giving  one  more 
absolute  and  imperious  command  after  death. 

The  disappointment  occasioned  by  this  was 
great,  indeed,  to  his  mother.  Of  personal  pro- 
perty she  knew  there  was  none,  excepting  the 
money,  more  or  less,  which  he  might  have  left 
in  his  banker's  hands,  and  the  furniture  and 
stock,  living  and  dead,  of  Oak  Park. 

While   she  remembered  this,  she  remembered, 
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),  that  there  was  an  heir-at-law  ....  and  she 
remembered,  too,  that  he  was  in  a  station  of 
life  that  would  inevitably  cause  newspaper  cele- 
brity to  follow  the  inheritance,  exposing  her  to 
the  intolerable  disgrace  of  having  married  the 
first  cousin  of  a  butcher  !  .  .  .  . 

The  idea  of  the  paragraphs,  the  hints,  and 
innuendos,  that  would  follow  upon  such  a  trans- 
mission of  the  noble  property  over  which  she 
had  presided,  chafed  her  proud  spirit  greatly 
more  than  her  pecuniary  disappointment ;  for, 
in  truth,  her  income  was  a  most  sufficient  one, 
and  she  would  not  have  been  sorry  to  give  a 
hundred  or  two  out  of  it,  could  she  by  so  doing 
have  sunk  the  name  and  claim  of  the  butcher  in 
eternal  oblivion. 

For  this  woe  Mrs.  Oldfield  knew  no  remedy  ; 
and  being  quite  aware  that  the  little  claim  she 
hoped  to  establish  for  intended  services,  could 
only  be  forwarded  by  proving  that  herself  and 
her  counsels  were  still  productive  of  comfort  and 
advantage,  she  wisely  withdrew  herself,  leaving 
the  vexed  dowager  to  roam  through  the  rooms, 
and  cure  her  sorrow  by  nourishing  her  anger 
without  any  assistance  from  her. 
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Not  long  had  she  been  thus  employed,  before 
the  far-sounding  bell  of  the  principal  entrance 
announced  the  arrival  of  a  visiter.  The  idea 
that  it  might  be  some  relative  or  agent  of  her 
daughter-in-law,  immediately  suggested  itself; 
and,  knowing  that  if  she  had  no  settlement, 
she  would  have  a  claim  upon  one- third  of  all 
the  magnificent  "  plenishing'*'*  over  which  she 
had  just  been  throwing  her  regretful  eyes,  she 
thought  it  not  improbable  that  this  visitation 
might  be  for  the  purpose  of  affixing  seals.  She 
chanced  to  be  in  a  drawing-room  that  opened 
into  the  library  when  the  bell  rang,  and  know- 
ing that  at  such  a  time  her  privacy  would  be 
respected,  let  the  business  be  what  it  might, 
she  laid  herself  upon  a  sofa  to  rest  her  aching 
head,  and  meditate  upon  the  question  that  now 
suggested  itself,  of  whether  she  should  return 
to  town  immediately,  or  remain  till  the  funeral 
was  over. 

She  had  not  occupied  this  position  above  two 
minutes,  when  she  heard  the  library-door  open, 
and  persons  in  the  act  of  speaking  enter.  As 
the   door    of   communication   between   the    two 
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rooms  was  not  quite  closed,  she  was  able,  as  they 
advanced  up  the  room  and  spoke  loud,  to  dis- 
tinguish perfectly  what  was  said.  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,  ma*am,"  said  a  voice,  which  she  recog- 
nised as  that  of  one  of  the  men  servants.  ''  But 
I  must  tell  you,  that  be  you  who,  or  what  you 
may,  you  can't  bide  here,  now ;  so  be  pleased 
to  go  at  once,  or  I  must  go  for  the  house- 
keeper." 

"  Go  for  her,  by  all  means,"  replied  a  female, 
in  sharp  shrill  accents ;  "  and  depend  upon  it, 
I  '11  take  care  that  neither  you,  nor  she  either, 
shall  long  interrupt  my  business  in  this  room  .... 
which,  for  the  future,  I  dare  say,  will  be  consi- 
dered principally  as  my  own." 

Mrs.  Wentworth  instantly  remembered  that 
once  before  she  had  heard  this  same  shrill  voice, 
and  nearly  on  the  same  spot,  when  the  mad  old 
maid,  as  she  constantly  called  the  erudite  Chris- 
tina, before  made  an  incursion  into  the  library, 
and  drove  its  owner  nearly  as  mad  as  herself,  by 
her  audacity. 

Her  intrusion  at  this  moment  was  certainly 
not    calculated   to   improve    Mrs.    Wentworth's 

G    5 
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opinion,  either  of  her  sanity,  or  the  propriety 
of  her  demeanour ;  nevertheless,  she  thought  it 
probable  that  she  might,  through  her  means,  be 
able  to  discover  how  matters  stood  respecting 
the  situation  of  Isabella,  and  thus  be  enabled  to 
decide  upon  her  own  line  of  conduct,  without 
the  disagreeable  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
Mr.  Worthington  for  information. 

With  this  view  she  immediately  quitted  her  re- 
cumbent position,  walked  rapidly  across  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  pushing  the  noiseless  door  open, 
stood  before  the  astonished  Christina,  very  much 
in  the  manner  of  an  apparition  from  the  world 
of  shadows.  Miss  Clark,  however,  was  not  a 
person  to  be  overset  by  anything  immaterial, 
fully  persuaded,  as  she  was  wont  to  say,  that 
nothing  of  this  nature  existed  superior  in  power 
to  her  own  mind  ;  and  having  coolly  contem- 
plated the  lady's  person  for  a  moment,  she  turned 
to  the  servant  and  said : — *'  There,  now,  my 
good  fellow,  you  may  be  off. .  .  .  This  old  gen- 
tlewoman, if  she  choses  to  stand  there  and  watch 
me,  may  see  that  I  steal  nothing ;  and  though  I 
believe  she  is  not  reckoned  over-wise,  she  must 
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know,  I  dare  say,  that  if  I  do  carry  off  a  book  or 
two,  there  is  no  great  harm  in  borrowing  from  my 
own  niece  ....  but  most  likely  I  shall  take  no- 
thing ....  if  it's  as  comfortable  as  my  own  nook, 
I  shall  most  likely  do  all  my  reading  here  for  the 
future." 

Nearly  the  whole  of  this  speech  was  uttered  as 
she  quietly  employed  herself  in  looking  along 
the  shelves  for  the  volumes  she  wanted,  without 
turning  her  eyes  again  towards  either  of  the  per- 
sons present. 

Indignant,  outraged,  disgusted,  as  Mrs.  Went- 
worth  felt  herself,  she  still  kept  her  object  in 
view,  and  waving  her  hand  as  a  signal  to  the 
man  that  he  might  go,  she  waited  till  he  had 
disappeared,  and  then,  advancing  to  the  side  of 
Miss  Christina,  she  addressed  her  with  solemn 
stateliness,  as  follows : — "  Give  me  leave,  ma- 
dam, to  inquire  who  and  what  you  can  be,  who, 
at  such  a  period,  can  force  your  way  into  the 
house  of  mourning,  in  defiance  of  the  very  pro- 
per eflPorts  of  the  domestics  to  keep  you  out 
of  it.?" 

".You  have  forgotten  me,  have  you,  mem?" 
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replied  the  spinster,  turning  her  sharp  black  eyes 
upwards  to  peer  into  Mrs.  Wentworth's  face  ; 
"  In  that  case,  you  are  very  right  to  inquire ; 
for  neither  at  this  time,  nor  at  any  other,  ought 
strangers  be  admitted  into  such  a  room  as  this. 
....  I  shall  take  care  myself,  for  the  future,  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  shall  happen.  However, 
you  need  not  be  uneasy  now ....  my  name  is 
Christina  Clark,  and  that  will  suffice,  as  I  take 
it,  to  enlighten  your  mind  as  to  my  right  of 
coming  here." 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world,  I  do  assure  you, 
madam,"  replied  Mrs.  Wentworth,  with  a  look 
well  calculated  to  produce  effect  upon  any  one 
armed  less  in  proof  than  Miss  Christina .... 
"  and  I  must  request  that  you  immediately 
retire." 

"  It  is  really  vexatious,"  said  Miss  Christina, 
resuming  her  search,  "  to  see  how  women  will 
persist  in  making  their  own  excessive  ignorance 
an  excuse  for  the  tyranny  of  man,  in  keeping 
them  out  of  all  honourable  occupations  ....  upon 
my  word,  Mrs.  Wentworth,  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself,  for  not  knowing,  at   your 
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age,  sometliing  more  of  the  law  of  property  than 
to  fancy  that  you  have  any  right  to  stand  there, 
bullying  me,  merely  because  you  were  mother 
to  the  late  owner  of  the  mansion.  .  . .  Do,  pray, 
stand  away,  if  you  please. .  . .  The  work  I  want 
is  in  this  class,"  she  continued,  muttering  ;  "at 
least,  if  the  books  have  been  arranged  by  my 
system,  which  is  the  only  proper  one." 

It  required  a  strong  effort  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Wentworth  to  continue  any  conversation  with  so 
very  insolent  a  person  ;  but  the  object  she  had  in 
view  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  supply  it,  and, 
seating  herself  in  g,  chair  at  no  great  distance,  she 
replied,  .... 

"  I  am  by  no  means  disposed.  Miss  Clark, 
to  enter  with  you  into  any  discussion  of  my 
rights " 

"  God  bless  you,  foolish  woman  !"  squeaked 
Miss  Clark,  interrupting  her,  and  turning  sharp- 
ly round  ;  "  you  have  no  right  at  all.  .  .  .  Shall 
I  look  about,  and  try  to  find  some  commentary 
on  the  law  of  settlement  that  may  set  your  mind 
at  rest  ? " 

The  word    settlement,    even    from   mad   Miss 
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Clark,  was  not  heard  without  some  slight  emo- 
tion ;  but  Mrs.  Wentworth  replied  without  great- 
ly changing  countenance,  "  I  will  not  trouble 
you,  madam,  as  no  settlement  to  which  you  can 
allude,  can,  by  possibility,  be  of  any  consequence 
to  me.  But  perhaps,  without  referring  to  any 
volume  on  its  shelves,  you  may  be  able  to  inform 
me  if  the  late  Mr.  Wentworth  settled  his  library 
upon  you  ?  " 

"  It  would  have  been  a  monstrous  wise  thing 
if  he  had,  Mrs.  Wentworth,"  replied  the  spinster; 
"  for  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  notwithstanding  all 
the  advice  and  assistance  I  have  been  ready  to 
give,  I  am  the  only  woman  of  my  family  who  can 
be  considered  capable  of  really  profiting  by  such 

an  acquisition No  ;  it  is  not  settled  upon 

me;  but  I  knowmy  niece  well,  Mrs.  Wentworth, 
and  though  I  have  certainly  not  consulted  her 
about  coming  here  to-day,  I  am  not  at  all  afraid 
of  standing  to  the  consequences  of  my  intrusion  ; 
and,  upon  my  word,  I  would  not  have  come  at 
all  this  morning,  had  I  not  been  absolutely 
stopped  for  want  of  Muddleton*'s  Essays/' 

Mrs.  Wentworth  felt  somewhat  at  a  loss  how 
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to  frame  her  next  question ;  though  she  might 
have  been  easily  brought  to  believe  that  a  settle- 
ment on   Isabella  existed,  she  would  have  scru- 
pled on  almost  any  authority  less  authentic  than 
that  of  the  document  itself,  to  conceive  it  pos- 
sible that  Oak  Park  and  its  appurtenances  could 
be  hers.       When   she,  with   her  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  bestowed  herself  upon  its  owner,  neither 
her  father,  herself,  nor  any  one  else  ever  dreamed 
of  expecting  such  an  appendage.     Was  it,  then, 
credible  that  her  son  should  have  bestowed  it  on 
a  portionless  girl,  who  might  have  deemed  herself 
fortunate  with  a  jointure  of  five  hundred  a-year  ? 
Little,  however,  as  she  loved  or  liked  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law, she  would  far  rather  that  so  it  should 
be,  than  that  the  odious  butcher,  bearing  the  very 
name  that  she  had  rendered  elegant,  should  be 
seen  by  the  county  and  the  kingdom  at  large,  to 
enter  into  possession,  as  nearest  of  kin,  where  she 
was  so  freshly  remembered.     But  not  even  her 
wishes  could  lead  her  to  believe  this  possible ;  and 
after  reflecting  for  a  few  moments,    she  decided 
that  there  was  little  or  no  chance  of  learning  any- 
thing to  be  depended  upon  from  the  crack-brained 
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little  body  who,  unable  to  find  tbe  illustrious 
author  she  sought,  had  seized  upon  another,  from 
which  she  was  already  preparing  to  take  notes, 
and  therefore  determined  to  withdraw,  saying  as 
she  left  the  room,  "  It  is  impossible,  Miss  Clark, 
that  this  intrusion  can  fail  to  be  considered  by 
every  one  as  highly  indecent ;  .  .  .  .  but  I  am  in 
no  state  to  contest  the  point  with  you." 

Having  enjoyed  the  supreme  pleasure  of  "  tak- 
ing possession,"  as  she  expressed  herself  to  her 
greatly  scandalised  sister  Lucy,  on  her  return 
home,  Miss  Christina  soon  concluded  her  literary 
labours,  informing  the  servant,  however,  whom  she 
summoned  to  open  the  house-door  for  her,  that  no 
one  was  to  be  permitted  to  touch  the  papers  and 
volumes  which  she  had  left  ready  for  her  use  on 
the  morrow ;  and  then,  having  concluded  her  in- 
j  unction  with  a  friendly  nod,  she  departed,  cheer- 
ing her  spirits  during  her  homeward  walk  by  self- 
congratulations  on  the  advantages  of  studying  the 
laws  sufficiently  to  know  where  one  may  go,  and 
where  one  may  not. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Mrs.  Wentworth  senior  was  not  an  esti- 
mable woman,  but  very  much  the  contrary  ;  yet  it 
would  be  difficult  to  refuse  her  some  degree  of 
sympathy  in  the  situation  in  which  she  was  now 
placed.  That  she  loved  her  son  passionately ; 
that  she  was  proud  of  him  ;  that  all  her  brilliant 
hopes  for  the  future  rested  upon  him  more  than 
upon  herself,,  is  certain  ;  and  though  a  fundamen- 
tal hardness  of  character  led  her  rather  to  battle 
with  sorrow  than  yield  to  it,  she  unquestion- 
ably suffered  greatly.  Perhaps  the  first  gleam 
of  consolation  that  broke  upon  her  grief  arose 
from  remembering  that  she  was  but  forty-five 
years  old ;  and  that  having  lost  the  being  who  had 
engrossed  all  her  care,  and  formed  the  only  ob- 
ject to  which  all  her  ambitious  plots  and  plans 
were   directed,    she  might    now  very  reasonably 
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determine  for  the  future  upon  becoming  tlie  ob- 
ject of  them  herself.  While  meditating  thus  on 
the  days  that  were  to  come,  she  could  hardly  fail 
to  remember  that  there  was  great  reason  to  believe 
this  most  lamented  death  would  make  her  pos- 
sessor of  a  fortune  that  rival  nobles  might  struggle 
to  obtain.  The  thought  was  not  without  some 
healing  balm  in  it ;  for  though  a  tradesman's 
daughter,  Mrs.  Wentworth's  ambition  was  not 
little  :  .  .  .  .  but  now  all  these  soothing  hopes 
had  wholly  disappeared,  and  she  was  actually 
driven  to  desire,  as  a  mitigation  of  her  disap- 
pointment, that  the  obscure  girl,  whose  alliance 
she  had  so  bitterly  deplored,  might  prove  to  be 
endowed  with  all  the  wealth  she  had  so  lately 
almost  deemed  her  own. 

So  great  was  the  indignation  she  felt  at  the 
culpable  negligence  which  had  left  her  thus  be- 
reaved, that  she  decided  upon  sparing  herself 
the  -pain  of  remaining  in  the  mansion-house, 
while  the  village-bell  announced  the  arrival  of 
the  funeral  cortege.  ''  He  thought  not  of  me, 
Oldfield,"  said  she  to  the  favourite  repository 
of  her   secret  thoughts  ;    "  and   why    should   I 
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stay  and  make  my  heart-strings  crack  by  thinking 
upon  him." 

When  she  first  formed  this  resolution,  it  was 
with  the  intention  of  escaping  from  the  painful 
scene,  without  an  hour's  delay ;  but  a  little  re- 
flection sufficed  to  show  her  that  there  was  more 
of  restless  impetuosity  than  wisdom  in  this. 
That  she  should  shun  receiving  the  melancholy 
convoy  which  was  expected  to  arrive  the  day 
after  the  morrow,  could,  she  thought,  create  no 
surprise  in  any  one,  but  that  she  should  visit  the 
house,  ransack  all  the  most  private  repositories, 
and  then  depart  without  having  expressed  her 
wishes  either  to  Mr.  Norris  or  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton  respecting  the  funeral,  would  tell  too  plainly 
the  history  of  her  mortification,  and  the  lack  of 
patience  with  which  she  bore  it. 

All  these  vacillations  of  purpose  were  freely 
communicated  to  her  aged  confidant,  who  pri- 
vately sneered  a  little  at  an  infirmity  of  purpose 
of  which  she  would  herself  have  been  incapable  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  feeling  that  her  best  chance 
of  profit  still  lay  in  making  Mrs.  Wentworth 
believe  that  all  she  cared  for  on  earth  was  her- 
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self,  she  failed  not  to  follow  whichever  way  she 
led  ;  and  finally  advised  her,  very  earnestly,  to 
write  a  note  to  Mr.  Worthington  without  delay, 
requesting  him  to  call  on  her.  ..."  And  by 
this  means,  ma'am,  you  will  not  only  appear  to 
all  the  world  in  the  right  light  about  the  funeral, 
and  all  that,"  observed  the  old  woman  shrewdly  ; 
''  but  if  you  manage  well,  you  '11  be  sure  to  come 
at  the  truth  about  the  young  madam  ;  as  to  how 
she  is  left,  where  she  is  to  live,  and  the  rest  of  it.*" 

"  Right,  quite  right,  Oldfield,"  replied  her 
mistress ;  "  that  is  what  I  will  do.  .  .  .  Bring 
me  the  pen  and  ink  instantly,  ....  I  will  have 
nothing  to  say  to  the  curate,  ....  I  do  not  wish 
to  see  him.  Of  course  you  know  that  old  Ro- 
berts is  dead,  Oldfield,  ....  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  Mr.  Norris  has  no  thoughts 
about  the  living,  for  poor  Marmaduke  was  quite 
determined  to  ^ive  it  to  his  tutor,  ....  and  he 
will  have  it  too,  if  there  be  the  least  notion  of 
honour  in  any  of  the  people  concerned." 

*  *  *  *  . 

The  note  to  Mr.  Worthington  was  civil  and 
stiff,  and  it  received  an  answer  pretty  nearly  in 
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the  same  tone,  which  was  speedily  followed  by 
the  appearance  of  the  worthy  rector  himself 

After  the  first  salutation  was  got  through, 
Mrs.  Wentworth  said,  .... 

"  I  feel  that  I  have  taxed  my  strength  too 
far,  Mr.  "Worthington,  in  proposing  to  await 
here  the  arrival  of  the  dear  remains.  I  cannot 
do  it,  and  shall  leave  Oak  Park  to-morrow,  pro- 
bably for  ever.  The  body  will  arrive  on  Friday, 
and  should,  I  think,  be  lodged  in  the  great  hall 
for  one  night.  I  would  wish,  too,  that  the  hall 
should  be  illuminated,  .  .  .  .  all  preparations  for 
its  mournful  decorations  will  be  provided,  .... 
and  that  such  of  the  tenantry  as  may  wish  to 
testify  their  respect  to  their  late  landlord,  should 
be  permitted  to  enter.  Will  you,  sir,  as  being 
nearly  connected  with  his  widow,  undertake  to 
see  that  this  be  done  ?" 

"  Certainly,  madam,"  was  the  satisfactory, 
though  brief  reply. 

"  Respecting  a  monument,  you  will  perhaps 
permit  me  to  correspond  with  you  afterwards, 
....  unless,  indeed,  his  widow  should  wish  to 
take  the  execution  of  it  upon  herself.'^" 
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"  In  that,  Mrs.  Wentworth,  I  can,  with  per- 
fect confidence,  answer  for  my  daughter,  she 
would  desire  your  wishes  to  decide.  For  the 
world  she  would  not,  I  know,  obtrude  herself  in 
any  way  that  could  jar  against  your  feelings  at 
such  a  time  at  this  ;  ....  but,  should  you  re- 
sign the  performance  of  this  duty  to  her,  I  do 
not  think  you  would  find  any  reason  to  repent 
the  confidence  so  placed  in  her  liberality  and 
good  taste." 

It  is  not  likely  that  anything  "  more  was 
meant  than  met  the  ear,""  in  this  sentence,  but 
assuredly  more  was  understood  by  it.  All 
doubts  as  to  the  young  widow's  being  amply 
provided  for,  were  completely  removed ;  for 
such  a  pledge  as  her  father  now  gave,  could 
hardly  be  redeemed  by  the  amount  of  his  entire 
income  during  three  whole  years.  What  this  pro- 
vision was,  however,  or  how  it  arose,  whether 
from  a  rent,  charged  on  the  estate  for  her  life, 
or  from  a  bequest  by  will,  of  which  Mr.  Wor- 
th ington  might  have  been  made  the  keeper,  she 
could  only  conjecture.  But  this  was  not  a 
state  for  her  irritable  spirit  long  to  endure  ;  and 
though  an  averseriess  to  confess  that  she  had  not. 
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on  this  point,  enjoyed  her  son's  confidence,  pre- 
vented any  downright  questioning  on  the  sub- 
ject, she  determined  to  prolong  the  conversation 
till  she  had  obtained  from  it  the  information  she 
wished.  Had  she  used  less  skill  in  the  business, 
she  might  have  been  satisfied  in  half  a  moment  ; 
for  neither  from  prudence  nor  from  inclination, 
would  the  rector  have  made  the  slightest  dif- 
ficulty in  telling  her  exactly  all  she  wished  to 
know.  But  this  sort  of  plain  dealing,  though 
it  was  his  way,  was  not  hers. 

'*  Respecting  the  monument,  then,  we  will 
decide  hereafter,"  responded  Mrs.  Wentworth, 
in  accent  much  more  approaching  to  friendly 
than  she  had  yet  used  ;  "  and,  indeed,  I,  too, 
feel  certain  that  we  shall  not  be  inclined  to 
dispute  about  it.  .  .  .  But  respecting  the  per- 
formance of  the  sad  ceremony,  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton  ?  .  .  .  .  Perhaps  it  would  be  best  that  you 
should  undertake  it.  .  .  .  There  will,  I  fear,  be 
something  awkward  in  applying,  just  now,  to 
Mr.  Norris." 

"  Why  so,  madam  ?'*  said  Mr.  Worthington 
simply. 

"  Because,'"'  she  replied ;   "  as  he  must  con- 
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sider  himself  as  being  already,  in  effect,  dismissed 
from  his  situation  as  curate  of  Oakton,  he  may 
feel,  and  painfully  perhaps,  that  its  duties  no 
longer  demand  his  attention." 

Mr.  Worthington  seemed  to  meditate  on  her 
words  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  .... 

"  Curate  of  Oakton  he  can  certainly  no  longer 
feel  himself;  although  the  ceremony  of  in- 
duction has  not  yet  taken  place,  he  knows  him- 
self to  be  the  rector ;  but  I  see  not  why  that 
should  prevent  his  performing  the  ceremony." 

"  I  really  am  sorry,  sir,  very  sorry  to  say 
anything  which  may  cause  disappointment  to 
any  member  of  your  family ;  b\it  my  late  son's 
promise  to  Mr.  Norris,  made,  as  I  am  aware, 
before  that  gentleman^s  marriage  with  your  daugh- 
ter, was  but  conditional,  and  I  regret  to  say  that 
my  son  was  very  clearly  of  opinon  that  the  an- 
nexed conditions  were  not  fulfilled." 

"  I  too,  Mrs.  Wentworth,  regret  to  remember 
that  a  person,  whose  last  feelings  appear  to  have 
been  so  exactly  what  they  ought  to  be,  should 
for  any  interval,  however  short,  have  permitted 
himself  to  feel   resentment   against  such  a  man 
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as  Mr.  Norris.  But,  surely,  those  around  him 
have  been  greatly  to  blame  in  concealing  from  you 
what  must  have  been  calculated  to  give  you  all 
the  consolation  the  melancholy  circumstances  per- 
mit ;  namely,  that  Mr.  Wentworth,  when  aware 
that  he  couM  not  survive,  made  a  generous  effort, 
almost  with  his  last  breath,  to  atone  for  the  in- 
justice into  which  some  unfortunate  misunder- 
standing had  led  him." 

"  Have  the  Idndness  to  explain  yourself,  Mr. 
Worthington,  for  I  do  not  at  all  know  to  what 
you  allude,"  said  the  lady,  with  very  unaffected 
curiosity. 

Mr.  Worthington  made  no  reply,  but  taking 
honest  Philip's  letter  from  his  pocket,  gave  it 
into  her  hand. 

She  read  it  with  heightened  colour,  and 
evident  emotion,  for  which  her  kind-hearted 
companion  felt  more  sympathy  than  she  deserved 
from  him,  and  again  recurring  to  the  real  con- 
solation that  might  be  found  in  dwelling  upon 
the  desirable  change  of  mind  that  had  evidently 
taken  place,  he  added,  .... 

"  To   you,    Mrs.    Wentworth,    this  must   be 

VOL.    III.  H 
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greatly  more  important  than  any  consequences 
arising  from  the  act  itself." 

"  The  act  itself,  sir,  as  you  call  it,"  she  re- 
plied, somewhat  haughtily,  "  can  be  of  little  im- 
portance to  any  one.  You  cannot  be  so  little 
informed  in  matters  of  worldly  business,  as  to 
suppose  that  words  thus  reported,  and  probably 
ill  understood,  can  convey  property  ? " 

"  I  know  not  exactly  how  that  may  be,  ma- 
dam," answered  the  rector,  mildly ;  "  but  these 
words,  so  reported,  are  quite  sufficient  to  give  my 
daughter  the  pleasure  of  knowing  what  were  Mr. 
Wentworth's  last  wishes  on  the  subject." 

"  Mrs.  Norris  must  be  blessed  with  a  very 
sanguine  temper,  sir,  if  she  find  them  sufficient 
for  the  wishes  we  must  presume  her  to  have 
formed  on  this  subject." 

"  It  was  of  my  daughter  Wentworth  I  was 
speaking,  ma'am,  and  not  of  Mrs.  Norris,'*  re- 
plied the  rector. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  ...  .  but  we  really 
do  not  seem  to  understand  each  other.  .  .  .  You 
can  have  no  wish,  I  am  sure,  to  keep  me  in  the 
dark  about  it,  and  I  will  therefore  beg  you  to  tell 
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me   at    once  if  you    are   in    possession  of  any 
will?" 

"  No,  indeed,  madam,  I  am  not,"  he  replied  ; 
"  if  I  had  been,  most  certainly  you  would  have 
known  it  ere  this." 

Mrs.  Wentworth  sighed  at  this  extinction  of 
her  last  hope  ;  but  again,  recurring  to  the  subject 
upon  which  she  so  naturally  felt  anxious,  she 
said,  "  I  must  still,  then,  trouble  you  with  more 
questions,  Mr.  Worthington.  ...  If  the  words  of 
my  son,  as  reported  by  his  valet,  be  not  sufficient 
in  law  to  dispose  of  the  next  presentation,  why 
should  Mrs.  Wentworth  attach  any  particular 
value  to  them  ? " 

"  They  would  have  given  her  pleasure,"  replied 
Mr.  Worthington  ;  "if  for  no  other  reason, 
than  because  they  prove  most  satisfactorily,  that 
at  that  last  solemn  moment  he  felt  towards  Mr. 
Norris  with  the  kindness  of  a  Christian.  .  .  .  But 
to  a  mind  so  sensitive  as  hers,  they  will  convey 
a  conscientious  satisfaction  to  her  first  act  of 
power  which  it  would  not  have  without  them." 

"  Her  first  act  of  power  ?  Of  what  act  Ao 
you  speak,  sir  ? "  eagerly  demanded  the  lady. 

II  2 
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"  The  act  of  presentation  to  the  living  of  Oak- 
ton,"  replied  Mr.  Worthington. 

"  Your  daughter,  sir  ?  .  .  .  .  The  widow  of  my 
son  ?  .  .  .  .  Do  you  suppose  that  she  has  the  power 
of  presenting  to  the  living  ? " 

"  Assuredly,  madam There  can  be  no 

doubt  of  it." 

"  I  certainly  was  not  aware  of  it.  You  pro- 
bably allude  to  the  powers  conferred  by  her  set- 
tlement ? "  said  Mrs.  Wentworth,  wishing  to 
conceal  the  entire  ignorance  in  which  her  angry 
son  had  thought  proper  to  leave  her  on  that 
subject. 

"I  do,"  concisely  answered  Mr.  Worthington. 

There  was  a  settlement,  then.  ...  So  much,  at 
least,  she  had  contrived  to  learn  ;  and  little  as 
she  cared  for  the  welfare  of  Isabella,  she  was  cer- 
tainly better  pleased  that  the  credit  of  the  name 
she  bore  should  be  supported  by  a  jointured 
widow,  than  by  a  butcher  heir-at-law.  Yet,  still 
she  was  ignorant  of  much  upon  which  her  future 
conduct  to  the  young  widow  would  depend.  Dis- 
appointed in  the  very  natural  hope  of  inheriting 
largely  herself,  she  began  to  think  that  such  a  de- 
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gree  of  intercourse  as  would  look  well  in  the  eye 
of  the  world,  with  the  widow  of  her  son,  would, 
if  that  widow  were  richly  left,  be  the  most  advan- 
tageous course  she  could  pursue.  A  moment 
brought  all  this  home  to  her  quick  perception, 
and,  with  the  first  very  amiable  tone  she  ever  be- 
stowed upon  the  good  rector,  she  said,  "  I  am  a 
most  wretched  lawyer,  my  dear  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton  ;  so  much  so,  that  my  poor  Marmaduke  could 
never  bear  to  talk  to  me  on  any  subject  con- 
nected with  such  technicalities.  .  .  .  You  will 
therefore  do  me  a  real  kindness  if  you  will  explain 
to  me,  as  shortly  as  possible,  what  settlement  was 
made  on  your  dear  girl,  ....  and  what  her  pro- 
jects are  for  the  future  .?'*' 

"  To  your  last  question,  madam,  I  can  give  no 
answer,  no  word  in  the  least  degree  approaching 
the  subject  having  been  as  yet  uttered  by  any 
one.  For  her  settlement,  it  is  easily  stated ;  it 
consists  of  all  the  property  within  the  parish  of 
Oakton,  amounting,  by  the  present  rental,  to  five 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  per 
annum,  together  with  all  personalities  of  every 
kind  whatsoever  in  and  about  the  manor-house  of 
Oak  Park." 
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"  For  her  life,  sir?*'  ....  said  Mrs.  Went- 
worth,  drawing  a  long  deep  breath,  which  was, 
however,  more  like  gasping  than  sighing. 

"  No,  madam,  not  for  her  life.  .  .  .  The  pro- 
perty is  placed  at  her  own  disposal  for  ever." 

"  A  noble  jointure  !"  .  .  .  .  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Wentworth,  with  feelings  it  would  not  be  very 
easy  to  define. 

"  It  is  so,''  replied  the  rector ;  *'  it  was  too  no- 
ble a  provision  for  a  young  person  without  fortune ; 
and  so  I  told  your  son,  Mrs.  Wentworth, ....  but 
his  answer  was,  . . . .  '  it  is  my  pleasure,  sir  !' . . .  . 
and  to  that  I  felt  there  was  nothing  to  reply.  .  .  . 
This  settlement,  however,  would  have  been  more 
preposterous  still,  had  not  your  son  been  young 
enough  to  calculate  upon  the  probability  of  living 
as  long  as  his  wife,  ....  and  of  leaving  a  family 
when  he  died.  Had  their  son  lived,  this  property 
would  have  been  my  daughter's  for  her  life  only." 

At  this  moment,  memory  brought  with  inexor- 
able distinctness  to  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Went- 
worth, the  whole  history  of  her  projects  and  her 
hopes  for  the  removal  of  this  despised  young 
woman,  and  her  own  restoration  to  unrivalled  in- 
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fluence  over  her  son  ;  and  for  one  short  moment 
she  felt  the  vanity  of  all  human  schemes  as 
strongly  as  Napoleon  could  have  done  in  the  first 
hour  of  meditation  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena.  .  .  . 
But  it  lasted  no  longer.  A  sort  of  desperate  de- 
termination to  begin  again  took  its  place ;  to  be 
....  at  a  distance  ....  on  the  best  possible 
terms  with  the  nobly  endowed  young  beauty,  was 
one  resolution  ;  to  make  the  best  of  her  own  good 
looks  and  her  two  thousand  a-year,  was  another  ; 
and  to  set  off  to  Bath  on  the  following  morning, 
was  the  third. 

"  Many  thanks  to  you,  my  dear  sir,"  she  said 
in  accents  of  gentle  melancholy  sweetness  .... 
"  I  will  not  ask  to  intrude  my  presence  on  dear 
Isabella  at  this  melancholy  moment,  .  .  .  but  tell 
her  I  trust  we  shall  meet  again,  and  that  she 
has  my  best  wishes  for  her  health  and  restored 
tranquillity." 

Mr.  Worthington,  wisely  thinking  that  it  was 
impossible  the  interview  could  end  in  better  style, 
now  rose  and  prepared  to  take  his  leave  ;  but  Mrs. 
Went  worth,  extending  her  hand,  stopped  him  for 
a  moment  to  say.  ..."  I   believe,   dear  sir,    I 
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ought  to  apologise  to  my  daughter-in-law,  for 
having  thus  unceremoniously  taken  possession  of 
her  house ;  .  .  .  .  but,  of  course,  when  I  arrived, 
I  knew  not  she  was  absent.  May  I  depend  upon 
your  having  the  kindness  to  explain  this  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  madam,"  said  the  rector,  bowing 
himself  away,  and  heartily  glad  to  escape  from  an 
interview  in  which  he  felt  that  he  had  not 
listened  to  a  word  of  truth  from  beginning  to 
end. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  weeks  that  immediately  followed  the 
interment  of  Mr.  Wentworth  were  passed  by  his 
widow,  not  only  in  the  most  perfect  seclusion, 
but  with  a  restraint  upon  her  words,  and  even 
upon  her  thoughts,  so  rigidly  severe,  that  the 
happiest  wife  whom  the  sudden  stroke  of  death 
ever  bereaved  of  a  beloved  husband  could  hardly 
have  exceeded  it. 

Yet  was  there  no  shadow  of  hypocrisy  in  this. 
Isabella  had  a  sort  of  conscientious  dread  of  feel- 
ing too  happy  that  perfectly  tormented  her.  It 
was  now  that  she  was  first  fully  made  acquainted 
with  the  noble  liberality  of  the  provision  her  un- 
fortunate husband  had  secured  to  her ;  .  .  .  .  for, 
much  too  giddy,  and  much  too  occupied  by  him- 
self previously  to  her  marriage,  to  give  attention 
to  anything  so  hateful  as  business,  she  only  re- 
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membered  her  father's  saying  that  "  Wentworth's 
proposals  were  extremely  generous  ;"  but  had  no 
definite  idea  whatever  as  to  the  nature  of  them. 
The  discovery  of  the  thoughtful  kindness  that  had 
secured  to  her  all  the  luxuries  which  his  love  had 
bestowed,  together  with  the  recollection  of  the 
many  excellent  traits  of  character  he  had  displayed 
where  his  constitutional  infirmity  did  not  interfere, 
made  her  feel  that  not  to  mourn  his  sad  and  un- 
timely death  would  prove  her  the  most  heartless 
wretch  that  ever  existed.  Even  the  exquisite  de- 
light with  which  she  took  the  steps  necessary  for 
the  induction  of  the  excellent  Frederic  Norris 
into  the  living,  was  mixed  in  her  tender  con- 
science with  remorse  at  the  deep  feeling  of  in- 
dignation she  remembered  to  have  experienced 
when  her  husband  had  told  her,  some  six  months 
before,  that  it  was  impossible  he  should  ever 
think  of  giving  it  to  him. 

"  I  never  did  him  justice  !  . .  . .  He  never  did 
justice  to  himself,"  said  Isabella,  and  she  wept 
because  she  feared  her  own  remorse  at  feeling 
happy. 

Yet  all  her  efforts  were  in  vain ;  human  nature 
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must  be  human  nature  still,  and  peace  will  find  a 
welcome  in  the  heart,  let  it  come  in  what  shape 
it  will.  She  slept,  without  fearing  what  the  mor- 
row would  bring  forth,  ....  she  waked,  without 
feeling  her  heart  beat  in  apprehension  of  hearing 
her  husband's  bell,  ....  she  listened  to  her 
mother,  without  wishing  that  she  would  speak  in 
a  whisper,  lest  Marmaduke  might  come  and  over- 
hear something  that  should  displease  him,  .... 
she  heard  her  father's  cheerful  laugh,  without 
blushing  at  the  thought  of  what  Marmaduke 
might  think  of  it,  ...  .  she  sat  again  beside  her 
uncle  David,  as  she  had  done  during  all  the 
happy  portion  of  her  life,  ....  and,  spite  of  all 
her  struggles  to  prevent  it,  she  looked  forward  to 
her  brother  Charles's  return  from  Oxford  with 
such  a  renewal  of  old  feelings,  and  joy  that  had 
long  seemed  dead  for  ever  and  for  ever  within  her, 
that  she  wept  at  that  too,  because  the  emotion 
was  too  delightful  for  one  in  her  situation  to  feel. 
Yet,  spite  of  all  these  tears,  her  rest  and  ap- 
petite returned  ;  her  soft  cheek  by  degrees  began 
to  recover  its  roundness  and  its  delicate  tint,  and 
her  limbs  the  elasticity  they  had  lost. 
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Could  any  of  the  class  (alas !  too  nume- 
rous) who,  by  giving  unchecked  way  to  selfish 
passion,  pride,  or  obstinacy,  destroy  for  those 
within  the  miserable  circle  of  their  influence  the 
benefit  of  all  Heaven's  choicest  gifts, — could  any 
such  have  seen  Isabella  as  she  was  before  her 
husband's  death,  and  six  short  weeks  after  it,  they 
would  have  received  a  lesson  that  might  perhaps 
have  been  useful ;  for  certain  it  is,  that  not  one 
in  a  thousand  amongst  them  have  any  notion  of 
the  terrible  extent  of  their  own  fatal  power.  So 
much  moral  excellence  is  often  joined  with  this 
fatal  disease  of  mind,  that  could  the  obliquity  of 
self  judgment  which  always  attends  it  be  remedied, 
much  good  would  unquestionably  be  the  result. 

Though  all  the  family,  including  the  Oakton 
and  Appleton  members  of  it,  watched  the  be- 
loved Isabella  closely,  there  was  not  one  of  them 
who  so  clearly  comprehended  the  remarkable 
discrepancy  between  her  appearance  and  her 
demeanour,  as  Colonel  Seaton.  To  the  rest  it 
occasioned  considerable  uneasiness,  and  Mrs. 
Norris  in  particular,  who  thought  that  she  knew 
her  best,  declared  with   tears  to   the   assembled 
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party,  one  night,  when  Isabella  had  retired 
early  to  bed,  that  she  was  quite  sure  her  spirits 
would  never,  never  recover  from  the  effect  of 
what  she  had  endured. 

"  I  am  sure  of  this,"  said  Margaret;  "  be- 
cause I  remember  so  well  of  old,  that  if  a  sorrow 
occurred,  though  no  one  perhaps  felt  it  so  keenly 
as  Isabella,  no  one  could  throw  it  off  so  soon  ; 
and  therefore,"  she  added,  ''  I  am  certain  that 
her  very  nature  is  changed,  and  that  she  never 
will  be  herself  again."" 

"  Margaret  is  right,  quite  right,"  ....  said  the 
mother,  sighing  heavily  ;  "  yet  ought  we  not  to 
be  thankful  for  her  improving  health  ?  .  ,  .  .  Her 
life,  at  least,  dear  creature,  will  be  spared  to 
us  !" 

"  Yes,  that  is  a  comfort,  to  be  sure  !"  said 
the  excellent  Lucy ;  "  but  it  is  sad,  too,  to  see 
that  she  never  smiles  without  suddenly  stopping, 
and  then  looking  more  grave  than  ever  again." 

"  And  no  wonder  either,"  sharply  chimed  in 
Miss  Christina  ;...."  you  have  only  got  to 
remember  the  man  she  has  had  to  live  with 
always,   and  the  woman  she  has  had  to  plague 
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her  sometimes,  in  order  to  cease  your  wondering 
at  her  always  being  reader  to  cry.  ...  I  believe, 
in  my  heart,  she  would  have  hanged  herself  long 
ago,  had  she  inherited  a  little  Clark  spirit  through 
my  family,  ....  and  perhaps,  indeed,  the  ex- 
ample I  set  her,  upon  one  or  two  occasions, 
might  have  helped  her  on  a  little ;  .  .  .  .  but  it 
is  too  ridiculous  to  hear  you  all  making  a  wonder 
of  her  being  sad  and  sorrowful.  .  .  .  You  might 
just  as  well  wonder  at  my  being  studious. 
When  one  gets  thoroughly  into  a  habit,  it  is 
not  easy  to  get  out  of  it." 

"  Something  better  still  than  the  Clark  spirit, 
would  have  kept  Our  Isabella  from  hanging  her- 
self, I  hope,"  said  Mr.  Worthington ;  .  .  .  . 
"  but  I  fear  you  are  right  as  to  the  hopeless- 
ness of  ever  again  seeing  her  gay  and  happy. 
The  fountain  of  joy  seems  dried  up  within  her, 
and  I  doubt  if  there  be  any  second  spring  of 
that  kind  in  our  nature.  .  .  .  You  smile,  uncle 
David  ?  ....  It  must  be  at  my  metaphor  then, 
for  you  would  hardly  smile  at  Isabella's  altered 
condition.  A  more  melancholy  theme  than 
that,  I  think,  can  hardly  be  hit  upon." 
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But,  notwithstanding  this  reproof,  uncle  David 
smiled  again. 

"  Not  at  your  metaphor — I  smile  not  at  your 
metaphor,  Henry,"  said  the  old  man  ;   "  it  is  a 
pretty  one,  and,   better  still,  it  serves  well   to 
express  what  you  mean.      But,    the   fact   is,    I 
have   the  great   happiness  of  believing   you  all 
wrong.      Isabella's  heart  is  not  broken.  .  .  .  The 
fountain  of  joy  is  not  dried  up.  .  .  .  Though,  at 
this  moment,  I  verily  believe,  so  tender   is  her 
innocent   conscience,  that  she  would  rather  an- 
ticipate being   unhappy  to   the   end  of  her  life, 
than  fancy  that   she   could   ever   rejoice  at  the 
blessed   release    from     suffering    that    God    has 
granted  her.  .  .  .  And,  if  I  mistake  not  greatly, 
it  is  the  very  excess  of  her  happiness  that  gene- 
rates this  fear.     Depend  upon  it  we  none  of  us 
know  how  much  she  has  suffered,  but  we  may 
guess    it   from    the   withering    condition    of  her 
frame  when  she  returned  to  us,  and  the  removal 
of  the  heavy  chains  that  bound  her,  produces  a 
degree  of  happiness  to  which  she  dare  not  yield 
herself,    lest   her    conscience   reproach    her   with 
ingratitude  towards  the  unhappy  man,  who  had 
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no  fault  on  earth  but  his  miserable  temper  and 
his  self-blown  pride,  ....  and  who  assuredly 
proved  himself  no  niggard  in  the  provision  made 
for  her." 

"  God  grant  you  may  be  right,  uncle  David  !" 
exclaimed  Margaret  ;  "  and  I  do  think  that  it 
is  possible,  for  I  can  understand  how  the  idea 
of  rejoicing  at  Mr.  WentwortVs  untimely  death 
may  be  repugnant  to  her.  .  .  .  But  how  is  this 
to  be  met  ?  .  .  .  .  What  ought  we  to  do  in  order 
to  prove  to  her  that  she  may  be  happy  again, 
without  being  thereby  guilty  of  any  sin  ?'* 

"  Just  do  nothing,  Margaret,"  replied  the  old 
man.  "  Leave  her  wholly  and  solely  to  that 
nursing  mother,  nature.  When  she  has  fair 
play,  you  may  see  how  well  and  steadily  she 
works.  If  the  poet"'s  elegant  thought  were  true, 
and  that  poor  Isabella's  '  body  thought,'  as 
well  as  her  mind,  you  would  not  see  her,  day 
by  day,  recovering  her  health  and  beauty,  as 
you  do  now.  But  as  her  real  genuine  feelings 
are  all  healthfully  delightful,  their  effect  is  real 
too,  whereas  her  pretty  efforts  not  to  enjoy  too 
keenly,    cannot  deceive   dame    Nature,  however 
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much  tliey  may  puzzle  us.  .  .  .  But  let  her  alone, 
let  her  alone.  ...  It  is  very  possible  that  she 
may  never  be  so  thoughtlessly  merry  again,  but 
she  will  not  be  the  less  happy  for  that." 
-  Uncle  David's  opinion  upon  all  subjects  on 
which  he  could  be  induced  to  speak  them,  was 
ever  listened  to,  not  only  with  respect,  but  often 
with  an  almost  superstitious  feeling  of  confidence 
that  he  was  right  ;  and  all  he  said  now  was  too 
agreeable  not  to  be  received  with  a  very  confiding 
welcome,  and  they  agreed  implicitly  to  follow 
his  advice,  as  to  leaving  her  mind  to  recover  its 
tone  without  remonstrance  or  interference  of  any 
kind. 

Fortunately  it  was  impossible  to  step  into 
such  a  property,  as  that  she  had  unexpectedly 
become  possessed  of,  without  the  necessity  of 
attending  to  business  of  various  kinds,  and  the 
good  sense  of  her  father  prevented  his  sparing 
her  all  the  trouble  he  might,  from  believing 
that  any  exertion  which  she  felt  it  her  duty  to 
make,  would  be  entered  upon  willingly,  and  prove 
more  salutary  than  any  amusement  in  which  she 
could  be  brought  to  engage. 
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The  great  difficulty  was  to  make  her  feel  the 
necessity  of  returning  to  inhabit  her  own  house ; 
it  was  evident,  though  she  never  canvassed  the 
subject,  that  she  looked  upon  this  as  a  measure 
that  must  ultimately  take  place  ;  because,  when 
the  servants,  after  very  liberal  treatment,  as  to 
mourning  and  presents,  offered  to  remain  in  their 
several  places,  she  retained  many,  while  she  dis- 
missed a  few  ....  and  when  the  housekeeper, 
lady's-maid,  and  butler,  took  their  departure,  she 
expressed  a  hope  that  their  places  might  be  sup- 
plied without  sending  for  London  servants.  Yet 
still,  no  allusion  could  be  made  to  her  exchang- 
ing the  little  dimity-room  at  the  rectory,  for  the 
blue  silk  apartment  at  the  Park,  without  produc- 
ing such  an  evident  shrinking  from  the  subject, 
as  to  make  it  nearly  impossible  to  pursue  it. 

This  feeling  seemed  to  continue  with  so  little 
appearance  of  becoming  less,  that  even  uncle 
David  was  at  length  brought  to  confess,  that  as 
according  to  the  fitness  of  things  it  was  desirable 
that  the  owner  of  the  Oakton  estate  should  re- 
side at  Oak  Park,  and  not  at  the  rectory  of 
Abbot's  Preston,   it  might  be  as  well   to  do  or 
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say  something  that  might  lead  to  its  coming  to 
pass. 

"  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  easy,"  observed  the 
old  man,  "  for,  in  this  case,  we  can  make  use  of 
no  ordinary  topics  of  persuasion.  The  more  per- 
fectly we  could  convince  her  that  she  would  find 
great  enjoyment  there,  the  more  she  would  fear 
to  take  possession.  .  .  .  Nay,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
the  very  circumstance  of  her  appearing  so  averse 
to  establishing  herself  amidst  all  the  luxuries  of 
her  own  home,  leads  me  to  think  that  she  knows 
she  should  enjoy  it  exceedingly.  . .  .  Dear  good 
little  soul !  .  . .  she  must  be,  if  possible,  beguiled 
into  thinking  that  it  is  her  duty." 

"  And  so  it  is,  in  fact,"  replied  her  father, 
"  but  how  can  we  set  about  making  her  under- 
stand it  .'^  ....  It  is  not  very  easy  to  tell  the  dear 
creature,  whose  presence,  even  in  her  state  of 
sadness,  has  been  the  only  enjoyment  we  have 
any  of  us  tasted  since  she  left  us  ....  it  is  not 
easy  to  tell  her,  that  we  have  all  set  our  hearts 
upon  her  speedy  departure,  and  that  so  very 
earnestly,  that  it  is  her  bounden  duty  to 
comply." 
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"  It  would  not  answer,  if  you  did  it,  Henry," 
replied  Colonel  Seaton,  "  for  she  would  only 
shake  her  head,  and  smile  in  perfect  incredulity. 
.  .  .  No,  you  must  talk  to  her  about  the  poor 
people,  and  the  great  advantage  it  will  be  to 
them  to  have  a  family  living  at  the  mansion- 
house." 

"  Family  !  ....  Oh  !    there  's  the  rub," 

observed  Mr.  Worthington,  "  I  dread  for  her 
the  solitary  stateliness  of  that  great  house.  If 
Miss  Christina  could  but  obtain  a  seat  in  Par- 
liament, I  should  recommend  Lucy  to  go  and 
live  with  her." 

"  That  might  do  tolerably  well  ....  but  as 
it  may  be  some  time  before  her  election  takes 
place,  I  think  we  must  look  about  for  something 
else.  .  .  .  Don't  you  think,  Henry,  if  you  were 
to  examine  the  premises  closely,  that  you  might 
find  out  some  very  great  improvements  which 
might  be  made  in  the  parsonage,  at  Oakton.?" 

"  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  that,  I 
, assure  you.  Frederic  has  made  the  very  best  of 
it ;  yet,  after  all,  it  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  but  a 
miserable  house." 
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*'  I  rejoice  heartily  to  liear  it,"  replied  Co- 
lonel Seaton.  ..."  Make  this  evident  to  the 
little  patroness  of  the  living,  and  see  if  most  of 
your  doubts  and  difficulties  about  her  future 
happiness,  and  the  supporting  properly  the  situ- 
ation in  which  she  is  placed,  do  not  vanish  at 
once.  .  .  .  For  where  in  the  world,  I  would  beg 
to  know,  can  poor  Margaret  and  her  husband, 
and  the  babe  that  is  daily  expected,  I  believe, 
....  where  can  they  all  find  shelter,  while  the 
necessary  repairs  and  alterations  are  going  on, 
unless  it  should  fortunately  occur  to  Isabella, 
that  she  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  find  room  for 
them  in  her  house  ?" 

"  I  give  you  honour,  uncle  David  !  '*  exclaim- 
ed Mr.  Worthington,  rubbing  his  hands  with 
great  glee,  "  This  will  do  ....  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  of  it  .  .  .  .  but  to  make  it  quite  eiFec- 
tual,  nobody  but  ourselves  must  be  aware  that 
it  is  a  plot." 

This  was  agreed  to  by  the  venerable  projector, 
whose  eye  seemed  to  sparkle  with  renovated 
youth,  as  he  meditated  on  the  probable  success 
of  his  scheme. 
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'*  Isabella,"  said  her  father,  on  the  following 
morning,  '*  if  the  weather  be  not  too  warm  to- 
day, I  wish  you  would  send  over  for  the  car- 
riage, and  drive  your  mother  to  Oakton ....  I 
wonder  we  heard  nothing  of  them  all  day  yes- 
terday." 

"  That  is,  at  least,  a  proof  that  there  is  no- 
thing the  matter  with  Margaret,"  observed  Mrs. 
Worthington  ;  "for  if  there  were,  depend  upon 
it,  we  should  have  seen  Frederic.  However,  I 
should  like  the  expedition  very  much." 

"  And  so  shall  I  mamma,"  said  Isabella,  "  if 
papa  will  ring  the  bell,  we  will  send  off  for  the 
carriage  directly." 

It  may  be  observed  here,  that  Philip,  Mr. 
WentwortVs  late  valet,  was  the  only  servant 
whose  attendance  Isabella  had  permitted  since 
she  had  been  in  her  father's  house.  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  like  many  others,  showed  infinitely  less 
of  his  unhappy  temper  to  his  servants,  than  he 
had  done  either  to  his  mother,  or  to  his  wife. 
This  peculiarity,  which  all  who  have  fallen  in 
with  such  characters  must  have  observed,  arises 
probably,  from   various   causes.     The  most    ob- 
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vious  appears  to  arise  from  the  fact,  that  no 
servant  is  obliged  to  endure  the  humours  of  a 
master,  nor  ever  will  do  so,  when  they  prove 
to  be  more  than  an  equivalent  to  the  advantages 
his  service  may  offer  :  and,  doubtless,  it  is  the 
same  train  of  reasoning,  perhaps,  unconsciously 
pursued  and  acted  upon,  which  invariably  niakes 
the  wife,  however  well  beloved,  the  principal 
victim ;  for  it  is  she  only  who  can  never 
escape.  Father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  nay, 
even  children,  if  the  torment  become  intolerable, 
find  resolution  to  struggle  for,  and  pitying 
friends  to  aid  in  the  separation  necessary  to 
their  tranquillity.  .  .  .  But  if  a  wife  tries  this, 
she  is  disgraced ...  may  be  robbed  of  her 
children,  if  she  have  any,  and  can  be  but  scan- 
tily and  cautiously  supported  by  her  friends, 
let  her  conduct  have  been  ever  so  blameless. 

But  to  return  to  Philip.  Though  he  could 
hardly  be  said  to  regret  his  master,  for  he  felt  at 
the  very  bottom  of  his  honest  heart  the  blessing 
which  his  death  must  prove  eventually  to  his 
faultless  wife,  he  respected  his  memory,  and  was 
grateful  for  the  liberal  treatment  with  which  his 
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services  had  for   many  years  been  repaid.     Isa- 
bella  was  in  a  great  degree   aware  of  this,  and 
it  was  for  tliis  reason  that  she  liked  to  have  him 
near  her.      Another  illustration   of  the  feelings 
which  seemed  called  upon,  as  it  were,  by  herself, 
to  struggle  in  her  mind  against  the  intoxicating 
change  from  slavery  to  unbounded  independence, 
from  reprimands   and   reproaches,   as  regular   in 
their  recurrence  as   the  appearance  of  her  daily 
meals,  to  one  unvarying  tone  of  partial  love  from 
all  around,  and  from  a  wearing  worry  that  ceased 
not,  to  a  tranquillity  as  perfect  as  that  of  her  own 
sweet  nature  :  .  .  .  .  another  illustration  of  these 
feelings  might  be  found  in  her  having  declined 
the  offered  services  of  her  favourite  Wilson  who, 
with  Mrs.  Norris's  full  permission  and  approval, 
desired  to  give  up  her  place  with  her,  to  resume 
that  which  she  had  been  so  unjustly  deprived  of  at 
the  park.  .  .  .  Isabella  felt  all  the  justness  of  her 
claim,  and,  moreover,  knew  that  she  could  never 
find  an  attendant   that  she  should  like  so  well, 
yet  she  refused  to  receive  her  ....  it  would  have 
been  too  like  triumphing  in  the  power  she  had 
gained  by  his  death  ;  .  .  .  .  but,  having  mourn- 
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fully  shaken  her  head,  and  pronounced,  ''  No, 
Wilson,  no,  it  cannot  be  !""...  .  she  bent  for- 
ward and  kissed  the  cheek  of  the  disappointed 
girl,  which  not  only  healed  the  wound  she 
had  inflicted,  but  put  her  considerably  more  au 
fait  of  the  feelings  which  produced  the  refusal, 
than  the  most  elaborate  explanation  could  have 
done. 

But  while  dwelling  on  the  character  of  Isa- 
bella, we  are  forgetting  her  story.  .  .  .  Philip 
received  his  orders,  the  carriage  arrived,  and 
Mrs.  Worthington  and  Isabella  got  into  it. 

"  Will  you  take  me  on  the  box,  Isabella?" 
said  her  father  suddenly,  as  if  the  thought  had 
just  struck  him. 

''  Dearest  papa  !  ...  do  you  like  that  best  ? 
....  We  can  make  room  for  you  inside."  .... 
But  Mr.  Worthington  was  on  the  box  beside 
the  coachman  almost  before  she  had  finished 
speaking,  turning  round  to  give  her  a  smiling 
answer  through  the  window,  that  recalled  to  her 
with  a  strange  mixture  of  pleasure  and  pain,  the 
only  time  that  he  had  ever  made  use  of  her 
carriage  before. 

VOL.   III.  1 
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On  reaching  Oakton,  they  found  Margaret 
far  from  well,  though  not  ill  enough  to  justify, 
as  she  thought,  her  alarming  the  family  by  send- 
ing for  her  mother  ;  but  it  was  evident  she  was 
very  particularly  rejoiced  to  see  her,  and  the 
three  ladies  sat  down  together,  as  ladies  do, 
under  such  circumstances,  finding  marvellous 
consolation  from  the  mere  act  of  discussing  their 
hopes  and  their  fears. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Worthington  made  some  ex- 
cellent excuse  for  leading  his  son-in-law  into  his 
garden,    and   round   his    house,   and  about,  and 
about,  till,   in  the  most  natural   manner  in  the 
world,    he  found  means   to   convince    him   that 
the  premises  were  in  a  very  dangerous  state  of 
disrepair,   and   that    attention  must  instantly  be 
paid  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  roof,  and  a  certain 
portion   of  the  wall  ....  and    Heaven   knows 
what  besides,  till   returning  to  the  parlour  and 
communicating    the    alarm  ....  though     Mr. 
Norris  would  rather  have  run  the  risk  of  letting 
things  remain  for  a  few  weeks  longer  ....  ap- 
peared decidedly  the  wisest  thing  that  could  be 
done. 
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*'  It  is  a  monstrous  lucky  chance  that  brought 
me  over  here  to-day,"  said  Mr.  Worthington,  as 
he  entered.  ..."  Don't  be  frightened,  Margaret, 
but  if  care  be  not  immediately  taken  to  prevent 
it,  the  north  side  of  your  house  will  infallibly 
fall." 

"  Good  Heaven  !"  exclaimed  the  three  ladies 
at  once. 

"  Oh  !  it  must  be  propped  by  stout  timbers 
on  the  outside,"  said  Mr.  Worthington,  "  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  crash  may  be  prevented 
till  poor  Margaret  gets  up  again ;  for  dog-days 
though  it  be,  it  would  not  be  particularly  desi- 
rable to  have  her  dwelling  laid  open  to  the  north 
while  she  is  confined. 

"  Let  her  come  to  us,"  said  Mrs.  Worthington 
eagerly. 

"No,  mamma!"  said  Isabella,  rising,  and 
speaking  for  the  first  time  since  her  widowhood, 
with  a  tone  approaching  to  independence  .... 
"  Margaret  must  come  to  me.  .  .  .  Remember 
the  extreme  convenience  the  vicinity  will  give 
for  bringing  everything  she  may  wish  for.  Mr. 
Norris    will    have    the    kindness   to   permit   an 
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opening  being   made    directly  from   his   garden 
^nto   the  shrubbery,    through  which,   books  and 
linen,   and  whatever  we   think    necessary  to  be 
removed,  can  be  carried  into  my  house  in  a  mo- 
ment ....  (this  was  the  first  time  Isabella  had 
ever  been  heard  to  call  it  '  my  house.')      Come 
with  me,  papa,  will  you,"  she   continued,   with 
a  degree  of   animation    long  a  stranger  to  her 
manner,   "  and  everything  shall  be  ready  for  the 
whole   family    within    an   hour.   .  .  .    You   will 
stay  here,  mamma,  and  help  Mary  Wilson  to  get 
all  her  things  put  together,  and  the  carriage  shall 
wait  to  bring  you  round.      Papa  and  I  can  con- 
trive to  make  our  way  through  the  fence,  I  dare 
say  ....  it  will  save  half  an  hour  at  least.  .  .  . 
How  thankful   I  am  that  we  happened  to  come 
to-day  !  .  .  .  .  DonH  let    her   exert   herself  too 
much,  mamma,"  and  giving  her  sister  a  hasty  kiss, 
she  hurried  out  of  the  room,  without  waiting  for 
an  answer. 

"  I  will  take  the  old  man's  word  for  a  thou- 
sand pounds,""  thought  Mr.  Worthington,  as  he 
followed  her  into  the  garden.  ..."  Let  her  have 
her  own  way,  Norris,"  he  whispered  to  his  son- 
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in-law,  who  accompanied  him.  ..."  This  exer- 
tion will  do  her  incalculable  good  ! " 

"  God  grant  it  !"  replied  Norris,  while  tears 
started  to  his  eyes.  ..."  The  idea  of  being  useful 
to  Margaret,  seems  to  have  recalled  her  to  life 
and  animation  ....  Dear  kind  Isabella  !  .  .  .  . 
How  must  she  have  suffered  while  forced  to  keep 
us  at  arm''s  length  as  she  has  done  ! " 

"  No  more  of  that  Fred,  if  you  love  her," 
replied  the  happy  father,  in  a  low  voice,  and 
then  hastening  to  overtake  the  hasty  step  of 
Isabella,  he  said  — 

"  Stop  a  moment,  dear  child  ....  There  is 
Giles  round  yonder,  let  us  call  him  and  his 
axe,  and  he  will  make  way  for  us  in  a  mo- 
ment." 

The  man  was  summoned,  and  with  two  or 
three  strokes  of  his  stout  arm  an  opening  Avas 
made,  which  though  the  sight  of  it  made  Isa- 
bella''s  heart  leap  with  pleasure,  it  would  have 
cost  her  many  a  remorseful  struggle  to  have 
ordered  in  a  common  way  ....  But  now  that 
Margaret's  safety,  perhaps  her  life,  depended 
upon  removing   all   obstacles    to   the  power   of 
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passing  rapidly  from  one  house  to  the  other,  it 
was  an  act  that  could  not  admit  of  a  single 
moment's  doubt  or  delay. 

Great  was  the  astonishment  of  the  diminished 
household  at  Oak  Park  at  seeing  their  mistress 
enter  its  doors,  for  the  first  time  since  she  had 
left  them,  on  receiving  the  news  of  her  hus- 
band's death  ;  and  hardly  giving  herself  time  to 
explain  the  urgency  of  the  case,  actively  lending 
her  personal  assistance  to  the  opening  of  win- 
dows, and  the  minute  examination  of  the 
rooms  she  intended  for  her  sister's  use.  In  the 
midst  of  this  occupation,  however,  she  stopped 
short,  and  taking  her  father  aside  said  to  him, 
in  no  very  steady  voice,  "  Do  you  think,  papa, 
that  Margaret  would  dislike  to  use  the  rooms  I 
used  to  occupy  ?  ....  If  not  I  would  take  these, 
I  should  like  it  better." 

Mr.  Worthington  understood  her  feelings  in 
a  moment ;  and  perceiving  that  this  aiTange- 
ment  would  remove  an  obstacle  of  perhaps  no 
trifling  importance  in  her  estimation,  to  her 
returning  to  her  real  home,  he  said  gravely,  and 
without  affecting  to  misunderstand  her,  "  You 
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are  very  right,  Isabella  ....  This  is  natural  feel- 
ing, and  wisdom  too  ....  Let  these  pretty  rooms 
that  open  to  the  south  be  yours  for  the  future, 
dearest  ....  and  let  me  convert  a  bit  of  that 
ample  lawn  into  a  flower-garden  to  bloom  be- 
neath your  windows  ....  you  used  to  think  I 
had  some  skill  in  that  line ....  will  you  trust 
me  with  such  an  office  ?  " 

She  pressed  his  hand  in  very  eloquent  silence, 
and  he  felt  that  another  point  was  gained,  and 
that  she  might  soon  be  brought  to  amuse  her- 
self with  alterations  and  improvements,  for  which 
the  cold  stiff  stateliness  of  the  grounds  imme- 
diately round  the  house  offered  sufficient  oppor^ 
tunity. 

A  house  under  the  circumstances  of  Oak 
Park,  with  plenty  of  servants  exceedingly  de- 
sirous of  retaining  their  places,  does  not  take 
long,  especially  in  the  month  of  July,  to  get 
ready  for  the  reception  of  a  family ;  and  long 
before  Mrs.  Worthington,  and  Margaret  with 
her  packages,  arrived  in  the  carriage,  the  ad- 
vanced party  were  ready  to  receive  them. 

Delighted  to  see  her  sister  restored  to  so  much 
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of  her  former  animation,  Mrs.  Norris  made  no 
resistance  to  this  sudden  removal,  though  she 
certainly  did  hint  to  her  mother  that  she  doubted 
if  it  were  necessary. 

"  Whether  it  be  or  not,  Margaret,"  replied 
Mrs.  Worthington,  "  two  things  are  certain,  and 
either  would  be  sufficient,  I  think,  to  reconcile 
you  to  this  sudden  change  of  abode.  .  .  .  The  first 
is  the  miserable  anxiety  we  should  all  be  in, 
after  the  idea  of  danger  was  once  suggested,  if 
you  remained  there  during  your  confinement ; 
and  the  other  may  be  found  in  the  obvious 
advantage  of  the  excitement  and  exertion  to 
Isabella.*" 

"  I  am  more  than  reconciled,  I  am  delighted 
at  it,"  replied  Margaret.  "  Dearest  Isabella  !  " 
she  continued,  "  it  is,  indeed,  delightful  to  see 
her  come  back  again,  as  it  were,  to  her  sweet 
self  ....  forgetting  sorrow,  sickness,  and  every- 
thing else,  the  moment  she  thinks  she  can  be 
useful." 

But  notwithstanding  the  perfect  resignation  of 
Mrs.  Norris  to  her  sudden  change  of  quarters, 
the    bustle,    probably,   somewhat    hastened    her 
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hour  of  trial,  for  she  was  the  mother  of  a  little 
girl  before  midnight. 

No  young  mother  awakens  from  her  first 
sleep,  after  such  an  event,  without  feeling  for 
the  moment  almost  astounded  at  the  change 
that  has  come  over  her ;  but  much  stronger  was 
this  sensation  in  Mrs.  Norris,  who  not  only 
opened  her  eyes  for  the  first  time  upon  a  trea- 
sure that  seemed  greater  to  her  in  value  than  all 
that  the  universe  had  ever  before  contained,  but 
she  saw  it  and  herself  surrounded  with  objects 
very  nearly  as  unwonted,  as  if  the  whole  busi- 
ness were  the  work  of  enchantment.  In  these 
first  hours  of  maternity,  everything  ....  if  hap- 
pily the  health  of  both  the  parties  so  deliciously 
introduced  to  each  other,  be  good  ....  every- 
thing appears  couleur.de  rose;  and  though  I  do 
not  mean  to  assert  that  the  blue  silk  hangings  of 
Margaret's  bed  looked  like  pink  to  her  eyes,  it  is 
certain  that  the  unexpected  splendour  amidst 
which  her  infant  was  born,  amused  her  fancy, 
and  in  no  degree  lessened  her  happiness. 

As   to   Isabella  she  seemed    to   have  entered 
upon   a  new  state  of  being.     Her  warm  heart 

I  5 
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poured  out  its  long  arrears  of  afFection  upon 
Margaret  with  a  fulness  of  contentment  that 
she  had  never  expected  to  feel  again.  Nor 
could  any  arrangement  of  circumstances  have 
been  possibly  devised  "which  could  so  safely  have 
permitted  her  indulging  these  feelings,  untor- 
mented  by  the  bugbear  which  had  hitherto 
haunted  her  in  the  shape  of  terror,  lest  she 
should  find  herself  rejoicing  at  her  husband's 
death.  For  would  not  Margaret's  safety,  would 
not  the  health  and  vigour  of  her  precious  babe, 
have  been  cause  of  joy  under  any  circumstances? 
....  And  if  she  did  feel  delight  unspeakable  in 
ministering  to  her  comforts,  and  in  seeing  her 
surrounded  by  all  the  ingenious  devices  which 
wealth  invents  to  turn  the  room  of  an  invalid 
into  a  palace  of  luxury,  her  heart  did  not  re- 
proach her  for  it,  and  she  permitted  herself  to 
be  happy  without  remorse. 

Meanwhile  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Colonel 
Seaton  enjoyed  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
triumph,  from  the  agreeable  accounts  brought 
him  by  all  parties  respecting  the  two  sisters.  .  .  . 
"•  Though   I  served   a  good  many  years   in  the 
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army,  Henry,"  said  he  to  his  nephew  when  they 
found  themselves  alone,  "  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  acted  as  general,  and  I  must  say  that  I  think 
their  Majesties  (I  have  served  them)  had  a  great 
loss  from  not  having  tried  my  talents  in  thai 
line." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  veteran  gave  another 
proof  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Isabella''s 
heart.  "  Henry,"  said  he,  when  his  great  grand 
niece  was  ten  days  old,  "  I  want  you  to  borrow 
Isabella's  carriage  for  me.  ...  I  should  have 
oeen  sadly  put  to  it  to  find  an  excuse  for  entering 
the  house  I  have  so  sturdily  avoided,  had  not  this 
happy-starred  little  one  come  to  help  me.  Isa- 
bella would  have  trembled  and  turned  pale  from 
some  fanciful  notion  that  I  was  making  holiday 
for  joy  that  her  tyrant  was  removed  ....  But 
I  may  want  to  see  this  new  little  Norris,  you 
know,  without  the  slightest  aiFront  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  magnificent  Marmaduke.  .  .  .  Will 
you  undertake  to  communicate  this  wish  to  her  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  and  it  shall  be  done  skilfully,"  replied 
Mr.  Worthington       "  I  begin  to  understand  her 
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as  well  as  you  do ;  and  between  us,  I  think  we 
shall  contrive  to  manoeuvre  her  into  a  very  com- 
fortable degree  of  happiness." 

Notwithstanding  the  message  was  given,  how- 
ever, with  a  very  proper  degree  of  emphasis  on 
uncle  David's  wish  to  see  his  great  grand  niece, 
Isabella  did  not  receive  it  without  emotion.  She 
remembered,  and  for  a  few  moments,  very  pain- 
fully, all  she  had  sujffered  from  not  seeing  that  dear 
uncle  there  before ;  but  her  father  stood  before 
her,  awaiting  her  commands  about  the  carriage, 
and,  shocked  at  perceiving  this,  she  threw  her 
arms  about  him,  exclaiming,  .  .  .  .  "  Forgive  me, 
dear  papa  ;  .  .  .  .  but  is  it  a  question  whether  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  uncle  David  here  ?  .  .  .  .  O 
papa  !  .  .  .  .  you  both  of  you  know  how  to  an- 
swer it." 

There  was,  perhaps,  some  little  feeling  of  em- 
barrassment on  both  sides  when  Colonel  Seaton 
for  the  first  time  greeted  her  in  her  own  noble 
mansion.  .  .  .  The  reason  why  he  had  never  done 
so  before  could  not  be  quite  forgotten  by  either. 
But  if  the  embarrassment  was  mutual,  so  was  the 
pleasure  also,  and  though  tears  were  in  the  eyes  of 
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Isabella,  as  the  old  man  pressed  her  to  his  heart, 
she  had,  perhaps,  never  found  it  more  difficult  to 
avoid  blessing  her  freedom  than  at  that  moment. 
The  first  visit  of  Miss  Christina  was  consider- 
ably less  touching,  but  it  might  not,  perhaps, 
have  been  without  its  use  as  an  antidote  ;  for  on 
this  occasion,  instead  of  being  overwhelmed  by 
the  happiness  of  freely  receiving  those  she  loved, 
Mrs.  Wentworth  had  to  make  some  effort  before 
the  feeling  was  conquered  which  tempted  her  to 
say  that  she  would  never  receive  her  at  all.  The 
history  of  her  incursion  into  the  library  before 
Mr.  Wentworth  had  been  dead  a  week,  had 
found  its  way  to  her,  and  his  mother  could 
scarcely  have  felt  more  indignant  at  it  than  did 
his  widow.  Luckily  for  Miss  Christina,  however, 
the  gentle  kind-hearted  Lucy  followed  her  into 
the  room  ;  and  the  sight  of  the  timid  look  of 
happiness  which  her  features  wore,  seeming  to  ask 
forgiveness  for  the  pleasure  that  sparkled  in  her 
eyes,  might  have  sufficed  to  quench  every  harsh 
feeling  in  a  sterner  spirit  than  Isabella's.  Neither 
the  care  of  the  nursery,  however,  nor  the  happi- 
ness of  feeling  herself  surrounded  by  her  family. 
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constituted  the  only  sources  which  contributed 
to  render  '  Colonel  Seaton's  device  successful. 
Though,  perhaps,  neither  more  nor  less  aware 
of  the  advantages  which  wealth  brings  than  the 
generality  of  her  fellow-creatures,  Isabella  had 
not  yet  learned  to  avail  herself  of  them  without 
something  like  repugnance,  lest  any  feeling  ap- 
proaching to  ostentation  might  seem  to  be  the 
result  of  it ;  ...  .  but,  as  patroness  of  the  living, 
it  was  her  duty  to  take  care  that  a  gentlemanlike 
and  perfectly  comfortable  residence  should  be  at- 
tached to  it ;  and,  as  the  sister  of  Margaret,  it 
became  her  greatest  delight  to  plan,  and  give 
orders  for  the  erection  of  the  very  prettiest  man- 
sion that  ever  was  built  for  the  purpose.  Before 
Mrs.  Norris  was  permitted  to  leave  the  house 
and  walk  out  to  that  part  of  the  shrubbery  which, 
long  ere  she  reached  it,  had  been  made  to  com- 
municate by  a  wicket  with  her  own  flower-garden, 
the  rickety  old  parsonage  had  been  levelled  to  the 
ground,  and  the  foundations  of  the  new  one  suffi- 
ciently traced  to  permit  her  judging,  in  some 
degree,  of  the  contrast  to  it  that  would  be  offered 
by  that  about  to  be  erected. 
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From  that  time  there  was  no  danger  of  Isa- 
bella's relapsing  either  into  bad  health,  or  bad 
spirits ;  every  day  was  marked  by  the  progress  of 
this  work  of  love,  and  she  might  be  seen  from 
early  morn  till  dewy  eve,  with  no  other  protec- 
tion than  her  parasol,  standing  in  Mr.  Norris''s 
garden,  now  fixing  the  site  of  a  greenhouse,  now 
eagerly  watching  the  progress  of  the  walls,  and 
now  suggesting  to  the  young  rector  various  im- 
provements for  his  garden,  for  which  a  slice  of 
her  own  shrubberies  on  one  side,  and  a  few  acres 
of  pasture  from  the  park  on  another,  certainly 
offered  great  facilities. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  recovered  happiness 
that  Charles  Worthington  made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  home  in  the  character  of  an  Oxonian  ;  and 
happy  was  it  for  him,  and  perhaps  for  all  parties, 
that  he  did  not  see  his  widowed  sister  during  the 
period  when  the  sudden  change  in  her  circum- 
stances had  made  her  appear  sometimes  like  one 
stunned,  and  incapable  of  feeling  anything ;  and  at 
others,  trembling  with  all  the  nervousness  of  guilt 
at  discovering  that  the  event  which  decency  and 
gratitude  should  have  made  her  deplore,  was,  in 
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fact,  the  source  of  renovated  health  and  returning 
happiness. 

Had  Charles  seen  her  thus,  interpreting  the 
symptoms,  perhaps,  with  less  acuteness  than  his 
venerable  uncle  had  done,  he  would  have  felt  all 
the  burning  indignation  he  had  conceived  against 
her  unfortunate  husband  revive  ;  and  so  certainly 
would  his  ardent  nature  have  betrayed  what  he 
felt,  that  very  painful  remonstrances  would  have 
been  sure  to  follow.  But  now  his  coming  seemed 
to  add  the  only  charm  wanting  to  complete  the 
happiness  of  her  existence;  and  shunning  with 
something  a  little  like  superstitious  care  all  allu- 
sion to  guitars  and  serenades,  she  ventured  to  in- 
dulge herself  almost  as  freely  as  in  days  of  yore, 
in  listening  to  his  stories,  laughing  at  his  fun,  and 
in  being  his  best,  as  she  ever  was  his  dearest, 

listener. 

***** 

Thus  passed  the  summer,  autumn,  winter,  till 
the  spring  came  round  again,  and  displayed  the 
parsonage  house  ready  for  its  finishing,  when  the 
weather  should  be  dry  enough  to  venture  upon 
the  ornamental  labours  of  painting  and  papering. 
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The  Norrises  and  their  pretty  baby  still  made 
part  of  the  Oak  Park  family,  and  Isabella  was 
still  happy,  because  still  occupied  with  them,  and 
still  actively  employed  in  preparing  for  their  fu- 
ture comfort.  Their  country  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, too,  from  the  noble  owner  of  Lymcot 
Castle,  to  the  unpresuming  spinster  daughters  of 
a  former  curate  in  the  village,  had  all  by  this  time 
discovered  that  Oak  Park  was  no  longer  guarded 
by  dragons,  either  male  or  female ;  and  that  instead 
of  being,  as  formerly,  the  gloomy  retreat  of  pride, 
it  had  become  a  very  model  of  unostentatious  ele- 
gance and  friendly  hospitality.  But  the  time 
was  now  fast  approaching  when  the  happy-minded 
Frederic  and  his  charming  wife  must  take  posses- 
sion of  their  own  mansion.  The  summer  had 
again  worn  away ;  every  room,  with  its  quiet  but 
elegant  furniture,  seemed  to  ask  for  an  inhabitant ; 
Isabella  had  indulged  herself  to  the  very  utmost 
stretch  of  her  fancy  in  adding  comfort  upon  com- 
fort, till  it  seemed  cruel  to  keep  the  active  notable 
Margaret  from  entering  upon  the  enjoyment  of  it  : 
yet  still  Isabella  declared  that  it  could  not  yet  be 
quite    finished  ....  it   could  not   yet  be    quite 
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aired ;  and,  in  short,  continued  to  delay  their  de- 
parture till  Mr.  Norris,  feeling  that  the  move- 
ment must  be  made,  promised,  without  consult- 
ing Isabella,  that  he  would  give  a  harvest-home 
supper  to  his  labourers,  in  the  new  rectory 
kitchen,  when  the  haymaking  of  his  glebe  should 
be  completed.  After  this  arrangement  was  made,  it 
was  communicated  to  Isabella ;  and,  perfect  as  her 
health  had  now  become,  she  turned  pale  on  hear- 
ing it.  The  idea  of  losing  her  dear  companions, 
close  as  their  mansion  was,  had  something  terrible 
in  it ;  and  for  a  moment  she  closed  her  eyes,  and 
fancied  herself  alone,  amidst  a  dozen  servants,  in 
that  vast  house,  which  could  not  fail,  when  no 
longer  cheered  by  the  society  she  had  so  vividly 
enjoyed,  to  bring  before  her  all  the  misery  she 
had  suffered  there.  But  she  felt  this  was  a  sel- 
fish sorrow,  and  she  shook  it  from  her,  resolutely 
determined  not  to  destroy  the  happiness  she  had 
so  earnestly  studied  to  promote,  by  making  Mar- 
garet and  her  husband  feel  that,  in  order  to  repay 
her  kindness,  they  must  determine  never  to  en- 
joy it. 

Thus  strengthened,  she  bore  the  melancholy 
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business  of  seeing  her  beloved  guests  dislodged 
better  than  any  one  expected,  and  no  one  guessed 
that  she  spent  half  the  night  that  preceded  it  in 
tears.  They  dined  together  for  the  last  time  as 
one  family ;  and  when  the  baby's  bedtime  ap- 
proached, "  the  flitting "  took  place  in  the  most 
primitive  manner  possible ;  Norris  offering  his 
arm  to  his  wife  and  her  sister,  the  nursemaid  bear- 
ing the  child,  Mary  Wilson  the  pap-dish,  and 
Giles  following  after  with  the  cradle  on  his  shoul- 
ders. But  ere  they  had  proceeded  a  dozen  steps, 
Isabella  desired  to  change  the  line  of  march  .... 
perhaps  she  a  little  doubted  her  power  to  converse 
as  they  went.  ..."  Let  me  carry  the  baby,"  she 
said ;  .  .  .  .  "  she  will  not  be  so  nearly  my  own 
much  longer." 

Arrived  in  the  garden,  its  improved  beauty, 
its  exquisite  neatness,  the  elegant  aspect  of  the 
beautiful  little  mansion,  the  tea-table  spread  in 
the  cool  verandah,  all  presented  the  idea  of  a 
home  so  every  way  delightful,  that  Isabella''s 
heart  smote  her  for  wishing  to  keep  them  from  it. 

"  God  bless  you,  dearest,  dearest  Margaret," 
she  said,  placing  the  child  in  her  arms. ..."  Spite 
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of  all  our  care,  you  will  still  have  to  turn  about 
and  about,  before  you  will  feel  yourself  settled, 
....  just  like  your  cat  here,  that  Wilson  is  so 
carefully  conveying  under  her  shawl,  .  .  .  God 
bless  you  both,  God  bless  you  all  !  ....  I  will 
not  stay  now,  ....  but  you  shall  come  and  call 
for  me  to-morrow,  and  we  will  examine  into  all 
the  contrivances  of  the  nursery  when  it  is  inha- 
bited, and  see  how  they  answer.*^ 

All  this  was  uttered  in  a  voice  that  was  intended 
to  be  cheerful,  but  when  the  last  good  night  should 
have  been  uttered,  tears  came  instead  to  the  eyes 
of  both  sisters  ;  and  Mr.  Norris  wisely  took  Isabel- 
la's arm,  leading  her  off  into  a  part  of  his  newly 
made  garden,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  her  some- 
thing that  flourished  particularly  there,  and  also  of 
pouring  out,  in  a  few  energetic  words,  the  grati- 
tude he  felt  for  all  her  kindness. 

"  And  how  am  I  to  thank  you,  dearest 
Frederic,"  said  she,  "  for  all  you  have  been  to 
me  ?  ....  We  must  not  talk  of  gratitude  ;  for  if 
we  do,  mine  will,  or  ought,  so  completely  to 
overpower  yours  that  I  shall  not  hear  a  word  you 
say.  .  .  .  But  come,  dear  friend,  you  shall  open 
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the  dear  wicket  for  me  ....  to  which  I  look  for 
most  of  my  future  happiness  ....  and  then  go 
back  to  Margaret." 

Mr.  Norris  knew  it  must  be  done  ;  so  leading 
her  in  silence  to  the  little  gate,  he  kissed  her 
hand  and  left  her. 

Among  the  thousand  and  one  proofs  of  thought- 
ful kindness  which  Isabella  had  placed  in  and  about 
the  parsonage,  was  a  low  double-bodied  phaeton, 
which,  by  the  help  of  a  pair  of  very  beautiful 
ponies  now  standing  ready  in  the  new  stalls  pre- 
pared for  them,  was  intended  to  convey  the  new 
rector  and  his  family,  whenever  they  might  chance 
to  prefer  it  to  the  using  her  carriage.  To  put 
these  pretty  ponies  on  their  mettle  seemed  to  be 
Mr.  Norris's  first  object  on  taking  possession  of 
his  premises  ;  for  after  saying  a  word  in  passing 
to  his  wife,  he  summoned  Giles  to  the  stable, 
where  they  contrived  between  them,  without  the 
slightest  loss  of  time,  to  harness  them  to  the 
carriage,  and  then  set  off  with  them  by  a  cross 
road,  now  perfectly  macadamized  by  harvest  carts, 
as  fast  as  they  could  conveniently  go. 

Within   twenty   minutes,    however,    he   gave 
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them  breatli  before  the  door  of  the  Misses  Clark, 
at  Appleton ;  and  calling  to  the  juvenile  fac-totum, 
who  happened  this  time  to  be  engaged  too  near 
the  gate  to  escape,  he  left  his  panting  coursers  in 
his  charge,  and  made  his  way  without  ceremony 
to  the  spinsters*  parlour.  Luckily  for  Mr.  Norris, 
Miss  Christina  was  at  that  moment  wooing  the 
muse  of  political  economy  (if  there  be  such  an 
old  lady)  in  a  sort  of  avenue  of  stunted  pollards 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  while  Miss  Lucy  was 
plying  her  unwearied  needle  on  the  delineation  of 
a  macaw  of  most  brilliant  plumage,  intended  for 
the  decoration  of  a  screen  in  Margaret's  drawing- 
room. 

"  Dear  me,  Mr.  Norris !  .  .  .  .  how  kind  of 
you  !"  began  Miss  Lucy,  deliberately  laying  aside 
her  work,  the  better  to  enjoy  a  little  chat  with 
him.  .  .  .  ''  Do  sit  down.  .  .  .  How  very  kind  of 
you  this  .  .  .  ." 

"My  dear  Miss  Lucy,"  interrupted  Norris, 
"  the  question  now  is  about  your  kindness,  .... 
and  as  I  know  you  are  the  very  kindest  person  in 
the  world,  I  am  come  to  take  you  away  with  me 
to  Oak  Park.     We  have  just  left  Mrs.  Went- 
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worth  alone  for  the  first  time ;  and  though  she 
will  be  sure  to  hear  our  voices  under  her  window, 
very  nearly  as  early  as  the  lark  above  them,  I 
think  you  would  save  her  from  an  hour  or  two  of 
painful  meditation  if  you  would  pack  up  your 
night-cap  and  come  back  with  me." 

"  I  shall  be  ready  in  half  a  moment,"  replied 
Lucy,  cramming  her  worsteds  into  a  bag  with  the 
greatest  rapidity ;  "  I  will  only  stay  to  put  on 
my  bonnet ....  only  there 's  sister  Christina  .... 
she  must  be  told." 

"  Where  is  Miss  Christina  ?"  said  Norris. 
^'  Walking  in  the  avenue,"  replied  Miss  Lucy; 
"  I  hope  she  will  not  keep  me  very  long." 

"  If  you  will  put  on  your  bonnet,  Miss  Lucy, 
I  will  speak  to  Miss  Christina,  and  then  meet 
you  at  the  front  door  in  half  a  moment." 

With  a  very  well  pleased  acquiescence  in  this 
arrangement.  Miss  Lucy  ran  up  stairs,  while  Mr. 
Norris  found  his  way  to  the  avenue ;  and  as  it 
was  generally  agreed  throughout  the  family  that 
no  one  managed  Miss  Christina  so  well  as  himself, 
he  ventured  without  any  circumlocution  to  an- 
nounce that  he  was  going  to  run  away  with  her 
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sister  for  ....  he  did  not  exactly  know  how 
long 

"  Don't  come  here  quizzing  and  talking  non- 
sense, Frederic  Norris,"  was  the  reply;  "  for  I 
am  deeply  engaged  at  this  moment." 

The  young  man  assumed  an  air  of  grave  re- 
spect, and  replied,  "  Then  I  will  not  interrupt 
you  for  an  instant,  but  explain  everything  another 
time ;"  and  putting  his  finger  to  his  lip  in  token 
that  no  more  words  must  be  spoken,  he  crept 
away  as  if  fearful  that  the  very  movement  of  the 
leaves  might  disturb  her.  Highly  delighted  at 
this  attention,  and  muttering  that  nobody  under- 
stood her  so  well  as  Frederic  Norris,  the  little 
lady  nodded,  and  could  never  after  scold  with  any 
great  degree  of  perseverance  on  account  of  Miss 
Lucy's  elopement. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  judicious  than 
this  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Norris.  On 
arriving  at  Oak  Park,  they  found  its  lonely 
mistress  listlessly  sitting  before  her  tea-table,  a 
volume  of  Shakspeare  beside  the  tea-tray  on  one 
side,  and  her  fair  arm  supporting  her  head  on  the 
other. 

VOL.  III.  K 
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Had  the  spirits  of  Isabella  never  been  crushed 
and  broken  by  nearly  two  years  of  incessant 
suffering,  she  would  not  have  thus  shrunk  from 
companionship  with  herself.  The  time  had  been 
when,  despite  her  lively  spirits,  she  had  been 
heard  to  declare  (and  truly),  that  a  walk  in  the 
meadows,  quite,  quite  alone,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  pleasures  in  the  world.  She  read,  too, 
with  as  much  steady  perseverance  as  a  mouse 
nibbles  a  cheese,  and  when  thus  employed  best 
loved  to  be  alone  ;  but  since  her  husband's  death, 
that  innate  independent  fund  of  enjoyment 
which  every  healthy  intelligent  human  being  has 
within  him,  was  no  longer  at  her  command,  and 
the  thoughtful  kindness  of  Norris  upon  this  oc- 
casion was  almost  as  useful  as  if  it  had  been 
exerted  to  prevent  a  child  from  being  left  alone 
with  a  sharp  knife. 

As  the  drawing-room  door  opened,  Isabella 
raised  her  eyes,  and  the  tone  in  which  she  ex- 
claimed "  Aunt  Lucy ! "  was  sufficient  payment  to 
him  for  the  self-denial  he  had  shown  in  forsaking 
his  Margaret,  at  the  very  moment  of  seeing  her 
for  the  first  time  in  possession  of  such  a  home  as 
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he  deemed  worthy  of  her  ...  .  and  to  Lucy  it 
conveyed  the  assurance  that  she  had  been  quite 
right  this  time,  in  not  caring  for  what  Christina 
might  say. 

Frederic  Norris  let  them  embrace,  and  play- 
fully bending  his  knee  kissed  the  hand  of  Isabella, 
nodded  a  farewell  to  the  companion  of  his  drive, 
and  then  left  them. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  Miss  Lucy  ever  felt  so 
perfectly  happy  before,  during  the  whole  course 
of  her  life.  The  very  fact  that  she  had  been 
brought  there  to  be  of  service  to  Isabella,  was 
of  itself  quite  enough  to  elevate  her  to  an  ex- 
traordinary pitch  of  happiness  ;  but  in  addition 
to  this  she  felt,  without  the  check  of  any  real 
or  imaginary  drawbacks,  the  comfort  of  seeing 
the  darling  whom  her  family  had  mourned  as 
worse  than  dead,  still  surrounded  with  the  splen- 
dour they  had  been  all  taught  to  deplore,  but 
freed  from  the  tormentor  who  had  contrived  to 
convert  all  his  gold  into  dross. 

Had  Isabella  studied  her  happy  countenance 
very  accurately,  she  might  have  seen  all  this, 
which  would  have  been  a  pity,  as  it  would  have 
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instantly  changed  the  current  of  her  own  thoughts 
from  what  was  very  cheerful  to  what  was  very 
sad  ;  but  fortunately  she  was  occupied  in  attend- 
ing to  her  neglected  teapot,  and  saw  nothing 
but  that  dear  aunt  Lucy  seemed  delighted  to  be 
with  her. 

When  the  tea-tray  was  removed,  and  the 
windows  closed,  the  embroidery  and  the  worsted 
bag  were  brought  forward,  proving  that  they 
were  to  be  very  snug,  and  very  comfortable. 

"  How  long  it  is,  Isabella,  since  I  have 
heard  you  read  !"  said  Miss  Lucy.  ..."  How  I 
did  use  to  love  it  !'* 

'*  Shall  I  read  to  you  now,  aunt  Lucy  ?" 
said  Isabella  cheerfully. 

"  Will  you  ?  ....  O  what  a  treat  !'' 

"  And  what  shall  it  be  ?" 

"•  Some  play  or  other,  of  course.  .  .  .  But  let 
it  be  something  droll,  Isabella,  ....  I  have  not 
had  a  hearty  laugh  I  don't  know  when." 

Isabella  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then 
stepped  to  one  of  those  pretty  contrivances  by 
which  drawing-room  ornaments  have  been  con- 
verted into  repositories  for  poetry,  the  drama, 
and  romance ;  and  selected  thence  a  volume  that 
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contained  "  The  Rivals,"  and  it  was  certainly 
not  "within  the  memory  of  man,  that  the  walls 
of  that  elegant  apartment  had  echoed  to  such 
peals  of  hearty  laughter  as  Mrs.  Malaprop  drew 
from  Miss  Lucy. 

Of  all  the  materials  for  happiness  with  which 
the  bounteous  Giver  of  all  good  has  furnished 
us,  the  power  of  giving  pleasure  to  others  is 
perhaps  the  one  that  is  the  most  sure  never  to 
fail  the  employer  of  it.  Never  perhaps  had 
Isabella  felt  happier  than  during  this  evening; 
it  was  the  first  time  the  simple-minded  affec- 
tionate Lucy  had  been  domesticated  with  her, 
and  there  was  such  an  innocent  air  of  keen  en- 
joyment of  everything  Isabella  did  and  said  to 
please  her,  that  it  must  have  been  a  far  different 
temper  from  her  own  that  could  have  failed  to 
rejoice  in  such  power.  The  spinsters  of  Apple- 
ton  dined  early ;  and  the  cold  chicken,  the  peaches, 
and  the  Rhine  wine,  that  followed  the  lecture, 
were  by  no  means  thrown  away ;  nor  was  it  till 
the  time-piece  had  uttered  twelve  golden  notes 
to  say  "  good-night,"  that  they  took  heed  of 
its  warnings,  and  separated. 

Far  different  was  the  next  morning  meeting 
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on  the  lawn,  from  what  it  would  have  been  had 
not  aunt  Lucy  shared  it ;  and  when  after  a  gay 
hour  spent  in  looking  at  the  Norrises'  beautiful 
house,  and  "  their  most  intelligent  little  girl 
that  ever  was  born,"  and  their  flowers,  and  their 
chickens,  and  their  ponies,  and  their  haystack, 
the  parties  divided  for  their  separate  breakfasts ; 
the  having  to  make  aunt  Lucy  particularly  happy 
and  comfortable  again,  being  a  perfect  antidote  to 
the  sadness  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
Isabella"'s  companion. 

While  at  breakfast  the  j)Ostbag,  which,  ex- 
cepting for  the  newspaper,  would  now  have  been 
almost  an  idle  ceremony,  was,  as  usual,  presented 
to  Isabella,  who  opened  it  chiefly  to  give  her 
companion  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what 
names  that  she  never  heard  of  before  were  joined 
in  wedlock,  and  the  like. 

Considerably  to  her  surprise  a  letter  also  ap- 
peared, and  her  first  glance  at  the  address  showed 
her  that  it  was  from  Mrs.  Wentworth.  It  was 
above  a  year  since  she  had  been  last  so  honoured  ; 
and  then  the  epistle  only  contained  a  polite,  and, 
indeed,  rather  cordial  approval  of  the  magnificent 
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monument  which  had  been  since  erected  in  Oak- 
ton  church,  and  which  she  had  seen  at  the  sculp- 
tor's. 

The  present  despatch  was  in  an  equally  gra- 
cious, but  less  melancholy  tone,  expressing  the 
deep  interest  she  must  ever  feel  in  Isabella,  and 
proposing,  if  perfectly  convenient,  to  pay  her  a 
visit  of  a  day  or  two,  both  for  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  her,  and  for  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of 
looking  once  again  upon  dear  Oak  Park. 

This  intimation,  which  was  perfectly  unex- 
pected, was  not  received  without  considerable 
emotion.  Whatever  struggles  with  herself  Isa- 
bella might  have  had  concerning  her  feelings  to- 
wards her  husband,  none  existed,  nor  ever  did 
exist,  after  her  marriage,  about  those  she  enter- 
tained for  his  mother.  She  disliked  her  heartily, 
and  stood  exactly  in  that  sort  of  awe  of  her,  and 
her  finery,  and  airs  of  all  sorts,  which  was  best 
calculated  to  destroy  her  comfort  in  every  way 
so  long  as  she  might  please  to  stay. 

Had  this  been  all,  however,  had  the  annoy- 
ance only  consisted  in  what  finer  ladies  would 
have  called  "  a  bore,"  Isabella  would  have  sub- 
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mitted  to  it  with  the  most  perfect  resignation ; 
but  there  was,  moreover,  much  embarrassment  as 
to  the  manner  of  her  reception.  To  obtrude 
the  society  of  her  own  family,  for  whom  she 
had  unvaryingly  manifested  such  unequivocal 
contempt,  was  out  of  the  question  ;  neither  was 
the  idea  of  passing  some  days  tete-a-tete  with  a 
woman  who  haid  (almost  without  an  attempt  to 
conceal  it  from  her)  exerted  herself  to  the  ut- 
most to  make  her  appear  contemptible  in  the 
eyes  of  her  husband,  a  much  more  agreeable 
plan. 

She  had  handed  the  letter,  as  soon  as  she  had 
read  it,  to  her  companion ;  and  though,  without 
'much  hope  that  the  gentle  Lucy  could  help  her, 
she  watched  her  through  the  elegantly  written, 
highly  scented  page,  and  then  exclaimed,  "  What 
in  the  world  shall  I  do  with  her,  aunt  Lucy  ?" 

"  Do  anything  but  invite  any  of  us  to  meet 
her,  for  that  she  would  consider  quite  as  an 
affront,"  replied  Miss  Lucy. 

"  Then  must  I  sit  and  talk  to  her  tete-a-tete^ 
all  the  time  she  stays  .?"  said  Isabella,  almost 
shuddering. 
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''  No,  indeed,  my  dear,  I  should  do  no  such 
thing." 

"  Then  what  would  you  do  ?" 

"  I  should  just  invite  as  many  of  the  finest 
people  that  you  know  as  would  make  up  a  small 
party  ;  .  .  .  but  they  must  all  come  far  enough 
to  sleep  here.  .  .  .  You  know  the  Harebys  never 
return  ....  nor  my  Lord  Morrison  and  his 
sister  from  what 's  its  name  castle :  .  .  .  .  and 
so,  you  know,  they'd  be  here  at  breakfast,  and  all 
day  too,  if  you  '11  ask  them  to  stay  over.  That's 
what  I  should  do,  Isabella  ;  and  she  could  not 
help  being  very  much  obliged  to  you,  as  those 
sort  of  people  were  the  only  ones  she  ever  chose 
to  see,  you  know  ....  not  but  what,  by  all 
Margaret  Norris  tells  me,  there  was  not  one 
among  them  that  did  not  dislike  her  ; — but  that 
you  know,  is  no  business  of  yours,  and  so,  that 's 
what  I  should  do." 

"  And  that  is  exactly  what  I  will  do,  aunt 
Lucy,"  replied  Isabella,  holding  out  her  hand  in 
token  of  gratitude  for  the  counsel,  which  had  at 
once  more  than  half  cured  her  annoyance  ;  "  but 
there  is  one  thing  more   you   can    do    for    me, 
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and  if  you  will  agree  to  it,  my  troubles  will  be 
all  over  for  the  present." 

"  What  is  that,  Isabella  ?''  said  Lucy,  greatly 
deligbted. 

"  Will  you  stand  by  me,  dear  aunt,  througb- 
out  the  whole  business  ?  .  .  .  .  Will  you  consent 
to  stay  with  me  ? " 

"  I  I  my  dear  ?  .  .  ;  .  I,  of  all  people  in  the 
world  !  .  .  .  .  Why,  my  dear  Isabella,  if  she 
does  not  recollect  me,  which,  most  likely  she  will 
not,  for  I  never  spoke  to  her  in  my  life,  I 
should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  she  stared  at 
me,  and  asked  if  I  were  your  mantua-maker  '* 

"  And  if  she  does,  aunt  Lucy,  I  will  reply, 
'  no  ma'am  ;  this  lady  is  a  grand-daughter  to 
Sir  Edward  Harding,*'  and  you  will  see  the 
porcupine  quills  of  her  impertinence  settle  them- 
selves down  till  she  becomes  as  smooth  as  a  dove. 
.  .  .  Make  no  more  objections,  aunt  Lucy  .... 
Indeed  I  must  have  you." 

"  I  would  do  more  than  that  to  please  you, 
Isabella ;  .  .  .  .  But  do  you  know,"  she  con- 
tinued, with  a  very  youthful  and  ingenuous  blush, 
''  I  cannot  understand  why  you  should  fix  upon 
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me :  I  should  have  thought  your  pretty  elegant 
looking  sister,  Margaret,  would  have  done  so 
much  better." 

"  No,  aunt  Lucy,  she  would  not  ....  and, 
besides,  I  believe  you  are  the  only  one  of  the 
family  that  she  has  never  been  rude  to  ...  . 
therefore,  you  are  the  only  one  I  can  take  the 
liberty  of  asking." 

7p  ^  'H?  Af 

When  the  next-door  neighbours  met  again, 
the  Norrises  were  astonished  to  find  what  a  vast 
deal  of  important  business  had  been  got  through 
by  Isabella  and  her  aunt,  in  the  interval.  Mrs. 
Wentworth's  letter  had  been  received  and  an- 
swered ....  sundry  invitations  sent  out  ... 
a  voluminous  work  on  Political  Economy,  and 
another,  on  the  Nature  of  Parliaments,  picked 
out  from  the  library,  and  conveyed  by  Miss 
Lucy  and  Isabella  to  Appleton,  where  they  ob- 
tained with  little  difficulty,  in  return,  a  gracious 
permission  from  Miss  Christina  for  the  prolonged 
absence  of  her  too  meekly  submissive  sister  ;  and, 
into  the  bargain,  they  had  made  a  morning  visit 
at  Abbot's  Preston  on  their  return,  to  tell  the 
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family  there  of  the  unexpected  guest  who  was 
about  to  arrive,  and  of  all  that  was  going  for- 
ward in  consequence. 

Miss  Lucy's  plan  proved  eminently  successful, 
in  all  ways ;  for  Mrs.  Wentworth  senior  de- 
clared herself  much  gratified  by  the  attention 
which  had  brought  to  meet  her  the  only  people  she 
really  cared  about  in  the  neighbourhood.  Lord 
Morrison  and  his  agreeable  sister.  Miss  Cately, 
agreed  to  pass  a  week  at  the  Park,  so  that  no 
moment  of  the  tete-d-tete  intercourse,  so  much 
dreaded,  took  place,  and,  moreover,  the  dinner 
parties,  which  were  skilfully  made  to  vary  every 
day  of  her  stay,  were  given  in  a  style  of  such 
very  satisfactory  elegance,  that  she  was  heard,  in 
addressing  the  guests,  to  speak  of  the  fair  mis- 
tress of  the  mansion,  as  "  my  daughter,"  with 
rather  ostentatious  frequency. 

Things  went  so  well,  indeed,  that  Isabella 
found  no  occasion  to  refer  to  Miss  Lucy's  grand- 
father ;  but  that,  perhaps,  might  be  principally 
owing  to  the  very  cordial  hand-shaking  which 
took  place  between  her,  and  the  honourable 
Miss  Cately  ;  .  .  ,  .  but,  what  was  perhaps  more 
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extraordinary  still,  Mrs.  Wentworth  mother 
actually  condescended  to  inquire  for  the  family 
of  Mrs.  Wentworth  daughter,  and  declared 
that  she  should  be  most  happy  to  see  them. 
But  her  sincerity  on  this  point  was  not  put  to 
the  test,  as  they  all  took  especial  care  not  to 
come  near  her. 

The  "  day  or  two"  having  extended  them- 
selves to  six,  Mrs.  Wentworth  departed,  so 
perfectly  satisfied  with  her  visit  as  not  only 
to  hint  at  repeating  it,  but  to  bestow  a  most 
cordial  invitation  upon  her  daughter-in-law  in 
return,  which,  much  as  it  surprised  Isabella, 
was  perfectly  sincere.  The  cause  of  all  this 
may  be  told  in  very  few  words.  Mrs.  Went- 
worth senior,  notwithstanding  her  milliner's  bill 
had  amounted,  during  the  last  year  and  a  half, 
to  the  sum  of  five  hundred  and  twenty- seven 
pounds,  thirteen,  and  sixpence,  had  not  found 
any  titled  individual  inclined  to  petition  for  her 
still  fair  hand,  except  two,  who  would  gain  so 
very  much  more  by  the  bargain  than  herself,  that 
after  mature  consideration,  she  declined  to  be 
so   expensively   wiy  lady'd.      It    was   soon  after 
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the  last  of  these  adventures,  that  Mrs.  Went- 
worth  chanced  to  hear  it  asserted  at  a  dinner 
party,  that  Lord  Morrison  only  waited  for  the 
expiration  of  young  Mrs.  Wentworth's  second 
year  of  widowhood  to  propose  to  her. 

Now  the  next  best  thing  to  being  married  to 
a  lord  herself,  would  be,  she  thought,  the  hav- 
ing a  person  she  could  speak  of  as  "  my  daugh- 
ter," married  to  one.  Thence  arose  the  amiable 
proposal  of  making  Isabella  a  visit ;  and,  naturally 
confirmed  in  her  belief  of  Lord  Morrison's  inten- 
tions by  the  friendly  terms  it  was  evident  the 
families  were  upon,  the  invitation  to  her  in  return 
was  sure  to  follow. 

Though  the  period  of  her  stay  had  passed  off 
(thanks  to  aunt  Lucy)  with  infinitely  less  annoy- 
ance than  had  been  anticipated,  her  departure  was 
nevertheless  exceedingly  welcome ;  for  there  was 
a  genuine  truth  and  simple  sincerity  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Isabella,  which  rendered  the  task  of 
receiving  her  exceedingly  irksome.  Her  visit, 
however,  had  done  good,  for  it  had  effectually 
broken  into  the  solitude  which  was  naturally  felt 
as  peculiarly  painful  after  the  breaking  up  of  the 
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domestic  circle  which  the  Norrises  had  formed 
around  her,  and  which,  from  the  active  kindness 
it  had  called  upon  her  to  exert  within  its  pre- 
cincts, had  so  thoroughly  reconciled  her  to  her 
home. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Purely  inventive  as  gossip  often  is,  it  does 
sometimes  happen  that  her  voice  speaks  truth. 
Three  months  before  Isabella  had  been  two  years 
a  widow,  Lord  Morrison  did  propose  to  her,  and 
that  in  a  manner  so  expressive  of  passionate  affec- 
tion, and  so  magnificently  liberal  in  respect  to 
settlements,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  his  being 
induced  to  do  so  by  genuine  attachment  for  her- 
self, and  not  for  the  heaux  yeux  de  sa  cassette, 
which  her  circumstances  might,  in  many  cases, 
have  rendered  sufficiently  probable. 

The  effect  of  this  perfectly  unexpected  pro- 
posal on  Isabella  was  singular.  Lord  Morrison 
was  a  man  whose  affection  and  esteem  might  have 
gratified  the  feelings  of  any  woman,  and  Isabella 
was  quite  aware  of  it ;  ....  but  the  idea,  the 
mere   suggestion   of  the  possibility  of  her  ever 
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marrying  again,  threw  her  into  an  agitation  that 
made  her  turn  pale,  and  tremble  from  head  to 
foot. 

It  happened  that  her  mother  was  sitting  with 
her  at  the  moment ;  and  as  the  emotion  was  much 
too  powerful  to  be  concealed,  it  followed  that  the 
letter  could  not  be  concealed  either. 

"  Gracious  Heaven  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Worth- 
ington,  gazing  at  her  as  she  read  ;  "  what  news 
can  that  letter  convey,  my  child,  to  affect  you 
thus  ?  .  ,  ,  ,  Tell  me,  Isabella,  at  once.  Some- 
thing terrible  has  happened  somewhere,  I  am 
very  sure." 

"  No,  mamma,  no,"  said  Isabella,  folding  up 
the  letter;  "there  is  nothing  the  matter." 

"  You  used  to  boast  that  you  had  no  secrets 
from  me,"  said  her  mother,  looking  vexed  and 
anxious;  "  but  those  days  are  over,  Isabella  !" 

"  No,  mamma,  no,"  reiterated  Isabella  ;  .  .  .  . 
"  those  dear  days  are  not  over  ;  .  .  .  .  yet  I  would 
rather  you,  should  not  see  this  letter.  I  think  it 
would  be  ungenerous  to  show  it." 

"  Do  nothing  ungenerous,  Isabella,"  replied 
Mrs.   Worthington  ;   "I   will  endeavour  to  for- 
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But  there  was  no  mistaking  the  restless  uneasy 
look  that  remained  on  her  mother's  countenance  ; 
and,  unable  to  endure  the  inflicting  any  sgecies 
of  pain  where  she  had  already  caused  so  much, 
she  put  Lord  Morrison's  letter  into  her  mother's 
hands,  saying,  .... 

"  Let  it  be  talked  about  as  little  as  possible, 
mamma." 

The  letter  took  not  long  to  read  ;  but  consider- 
ably before  it  was  finished  every  trace  of  uneasi- 
ness had  completely  passed  away  from  the  coun- 
tenance of  Mrs.  Worthington,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  very  different  expression. 

"  A  very  flattering  letter  this,  Isabella,"  said 
she,  *'  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  you  can 
receive  it  unfavourably.  ...  It  shall  not  be  talk- 
ed of,  dearest,  at  present  ;  .  .  .  .  you  are  quite 
right  in  that,  ...  .  as  it  is  probable  you  will  wish 
another  three  months  to  elapse  before,  ....  be- 
fore anything  happens  in  consequence  of  it.  But 
from  your  agitation^  my  love,  I  presiyiie  it  was 
not  unexpected." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  it  was  !"  replied  Isabella, 
eagerly.     "  The  possibility  of  such  a  thing  never 
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suggested  itself  to  me,  or,  most  surely,  I  should 
not  have  acted  as  I  have  done.*' 

"  How  so,  dearest  ?  .  .  .  .  what  can  you  have 
done  which  this  noble  proposal  can  make  you 
repent  ?  " 

*'  I  have,  it  may  be,  encouraged  the  belief 
that  it  would  be  accepted,'*  replied  Isabella, 
mournfully ;  "  and  for  the  world  I  would  not 
have  done  so,  had  I  foreseen  it.*' 

"  Then  you  do  not  intend  to  accept  it,  Isa- 
bella ? "  said  her  mother,  endeavouring  to  speak 
as  if  she  were  neither  disappointed  nor  surprised. 

"  Accept  it  !"  cried  Isabella,  with  a  shudder  ; 
"  O  mamma  !" 

Mrs.  Worthington  was  not  slow  in  compre- 
hending the  feeling  which  produced  this  reply,  but 
had  too  much  delicacy  to  dilate  upon  the  subject  ; 
for  though,  like  most  of  her  fellow-mortals,  she 
had  some  partiality  for  rank  and  wealth,  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  her  heart  than  any  wish  to 
lead  the  inclination  of  a  child  on  such  a  subject, 
by  any  wishes  of  her  own.  She  therefore  only 
said  in  reply,  .  ..."  I  thank  you  for  your  confi- 
dence, my  dear  Isabella.  ...  I  should  have  been 
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very  restless  and  uneasy  without  it,  I  confess;  .... 
and  as  long  as  you  wish  that  nothing  should  be 
said  on  the  subject,  you  may  trust  to  my  remain- 
ing silent." 

"  Then  that  will  be  for  ever  ! "  replied  Isa-  . 
bella,  and  I  thank   you  for  your  promise.     The 
only  thing  I  think  that  could  increase  my  pain 
at  receiving  this  letter,  would  be  the  idea  of  its 
being  talked  of." 

Mrs.  Worthington  was  quite  capable,  notwith- 
standing the  different  view  which  she  took  of 
the  matter  in  question,  of  appreciating  the  de- 
licacy of  this  feeling,  and  accordingly  the  sub- 
ject was  never  again  mentioned.  The  excel- 
lent Lord  Morrison  received  his  answer,  and 
almost  immediately  set  off  with  his  sister  upon 
an  excursion  to  Athens  ....  and  so  ended  the 
affair. 

Having  no  great  faith-in  the  murderous  nature 
of  the  tender  passion,  Isabella  soon  recovered 
from  the  vexation  of  believing  that  she  had  given 
lasting  pain  to  a  person  who  possessed  her  fullest 
esteem  ;  but  the  effect  of  this  overture  upon 
herself  was   more  lasting.     Notwithstanding  the 
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vicinity  of  her  beloved  sister,  and  her  truly  amia- 
ble husband  ....  notwithstanding  the  easy  dis- 
tance between  Oak  Park,  Abbot's  Preston,  and 
Appleton,  and  the  ever-ready  sociability  of  many 
other  agreeable  neighbours,  Isabella  had  begun 
to  feel,  as  the  winter  approached,  that  she  wish- 
ed she  had  some  unmarried  sister  or  intimate 
friend,  who  could  share  with  her  the  mansion 
whose  very  elegance  sometimes  seemed  to  mock 
her  solitude.  But  from  the  time  this  offer  of 
marriage  reached  her,  the  whole  routine  of  her 
life  seemed  suddenly  to  change.  The  solitary 
hours  which  had  before  appeared  long  and  diffi- 
cult to  occupj^^  became  the  most  delightful  part 
of  her  existence.  All  the  employments  that  she 
used  to  delight  in  when  a  girl  recurred  to  her 
mind,  accompanied  with  such  an  acute  feeling 
of  the  blessedness  of  having  her  time  entirely 
and  altogether  at  her  own  command,  that  she 
set  about  employing  it  with  a  zest  approaching 
that  with  which  a  prisoner  enjoys  free  posses- 
sion of  light  and  air,  after  long  confinement  in 
a  dungeon.  She  read,  she  played,  she  drew,  she 
sung ;  and  having  been  terrified,  as  it  were,  by 
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the  vision  of  a  new  marriage,  seemed  to  feel  for  the 
first  time  the  full  value  of  her  liberty.  Nor  did 
these  habits  once  resumed,  again  forsake  her ; 
another  winter  passed  rapidly  away,  and  when 
spring  arrived  it  was  not  without  stealing  an  hour 
or  two  from  her  morning  slumbers,  that  she  could 
find  time  sufficient  for  all  she  had  to  do,  and  the 
long-loved  personal  attendance  upon  her  flowers, 
besides. 

But  though  the  elastic  spring  of  health  and 
youth  had  fully  resumed  its  play,  Isabella  was 
still,  in  her  feelings  and  manner  of  life,  very  un- 
like what  most  young  women  would  have  been  at 
her  age,  under  similar  circumstances  of  position 
and  pursuit ;  and  equally  so,  perhaps,  to  what 
she  might  have  been  herself,  had  the  short  pe- 
riod of  her  married  life  passed  differently.  As 
it  was,  however,  there  appeared  to  be  a  singular 
averseness  to  every  species  of  expense  that  was 
merely  personal.  Poor  Mr.  Wentworth  had  al- 
ways seemed  to  fancy  that  the  dressing  up  of  his 
beautiful  wife  in  articles  of  the  most  elegant  and 
expensive  quality,  was  a  proof  of  devoted  affec- 
tion, and  that  her  being  for  ever  draped  in  Cash- 
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meres,  satins,  lace,  and  embroidery,  while  sitting 
in  solitary  state  to  read  his  "  papers,"  and  listen  to 
his  eternal  reprimands,  constituted  a  species  of  dig- 
nified retirement  from  the  more  vulgar  vanities  of 
the  ordinary  world,  sufficient  to  stamp  them  both 
as  persons  belonging  to  the  very  highest  class  of 
England's  refined  and  exclusive  aristocracy.  It 
is  not  therefore  very  wonderful,  perhaps,  that 
Isabella  felt  a  sort  of  -  instinctive  love  for  the 
simplest  possible  style  of  dress  consistent  with 
her  situation ;  and,  indeed,  from  the  time  she 
put  oflT  her  mourning  she  seemed  to  have  a  par- 
ticular pleasure  in  making  Mrs.  Norris's  dress 
the  exact  model  of  her  own.  Marmaduke  the 
first  of  Oak  Park  had  built  and  endowed  six 
almshouses,  bearing  his  arms  engraved  on  large 
shields  of  stone  on  no  less  than  seven  conspi- 
cuous points  of  the  building  and  its  enclosure, 
and  Marmaduke  the  second  erected  a  school 
house  in  precisely  a  similar  style,  with  decora- 
tions to  match,  the  twenty  children  admitted 
thereto,  wearing  a  conspicuous  uniform,  and  bear- 
ing as  badges  of  merit  large  medals  of  tin  in- 
scribed   MERIT,    surmounted    with  the   Went- 
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worth  crest  on  one  side,  and  the  words  "  Went- 
worth  charity  school"  on  the  other. 

Now  Isabella's  hand  and  heart  were  "  open  as 
day  to  melting  charity,"  but  somehow  or  other 
the  sight  of  these  ten  boys  and  ten  girls  in  their 
yellow  stockings  and  yellow  gloves,  with  the 
tight  rigid  jacket  and  breeches  of  the  queer- 
looking  boys,  and  the  stiff  harsh  little  gowns 
and  pinners  of  the  formal-looking  girls,  was 
an  hebdomadal  vexation  to  her  ;  besides  the 
parish  of  Oakton  could  have  furnished  at  least 
one  hundred  children  instead  of  twenty,  to  whom 
free  education  would  have  been  a  blessing :  so,  af- 
ter consulting  the  rector  and  churchwardens,  and 
discovering  that  there  was  no  endowment  con- 
stituting this  masquerade  attire  of  the  little  people 
by  law,  she  vested  a  sum  in  the  funds,  of  which 
the  clergyman  and  parish  officers,  for  the  time 
being,  were  trustees,  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
school,  ten  times  as  large,  if  necessary,  but 
without  either  uniform  or  medals.  The  alms- 
house, though  there  also  was  a  uniform  as  re- 
markable as  any  that  ever  was  used  in  a  gaol,  it 
was  out  of  her  power  to  remedy  ;  but  in  addition 
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to  the  close  short  linsey-woolsey  gown  of  bright 
blue,  she  bestowed  six  cloaks  in  winter,  and  six 
shawls  in  summer,  as  various  in  shape  and  co- 
lour as  it  was  well  possible  to  make  them.  In 
this,  however,  there  was  no  opposition,  either 
real  or  imaginary,  to  her  late  husband"'s  wishes  or 
will ;  for,  to  say  truth,  Mr.  Wentworth,  though 
never  behindhand  when  any  public  appeal  was 
made  to  his  charity,  never  accustomed  himself 
to  any  personal  familiarity  either  with  the  poor 
people  or  their  wants  ;  and  as  she  had  never  heard 
him  express  any  opinion  on  the  subject  of  cha- 
rity uniforms,  she  could  not  of  course  offend  his 
memory  by  yielding  to  her  intense  aversion  to 
ostentation  in  banishing  them.  On  the  same 
principle,  her  almost  daily  walk  through  the 
village  with  Margaret  was  made  as  little  in  the 
style  of  a  progress  as  possible ;  and  though  she 
could  not  prevent  her  poor  neighbours  from 
hailing  her  approach  as  a  signal  of  hope  and 
comfort,  she  took  excellently  good  care  that  their 
independence  should  not  be  the  price  paid  for 
what  she  bestowed.  For,  though  there  existed 
no   Wentworth  clothing  society,   or  Wentworth 
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coal  society,  or  the  like,  there  was  not  a  poor 
body  in  the  parish  who  did  not  know  that,  for 
as  many  pennies  as  they  could  save  per  week, 
for  either  the  one  or  the  other,  Madam  Went- 
worth  would  give  them  double  every  quarter- 
day,  with  abundance  of  approbation  and  friendly 
attention  to  boot. 

Another  of  her  innovations  was  the  converting 
her  deer  park  into  grazing  ground  for  cows  ;  and 
any  labourer  who  could  raise  money  enough  to 
purchase  one,  had  pasturage  afforded  him  in 
summer,  and  fodder  in  winter,  on  the  sole  con- 
dition that  the  milch  cows  should  be  milked  in 
the  park,  when  a  little  afternoon  gossip,  now  and 
then,  with  the  notable  bodies  who  came  to  milk 
them,  did  extremely  well  in  lieu  of  the  domici- 
liary visits  with  which  most  Lady  Bountifuls 
fancy  themselves  privileged  to  hinder  and  tor- 
ment their  poor  neighbours. 

"  This  grazing  charity,"  in  Mr.  Norris's  opi- 
nion, did  more  towards  keeping  up  the  honest 
pride  and  courageous  industry  of  his  parishioners 
than  any  other  thing  whatever  ;  and  Isabella  was 
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sometimes  heard   to  boast  that  it  had  cost  her 
nothing  but  her  venison. 

***** 

During  the  summer  that  followed,  the  young 
widow's  sources  of  occupation  and  interest  were 
augmented  by  the  birth  of  a  nephew  ....  and  soon 
after,  still  greater  variety  offered  itself,  from 
change  of  air  being  recommended  to  Mrs.  Norris. 
The  three  months'  leave  of  absence  annually  al- 
lowed to  clergymen  was  immediately  devoted  by 
Mr.  Norris  to  the  agreeable  project  of  taking  his 
wife  and  children  to  the  sea,  which  scheme  was 
no  sooner  mentioned  to  Isabella,  than  she  of- 
fered to  join  them. 

"  That  is  exactly  what  we  were  hoping  for," 
said  Mr.  Norris,  gaily  waving  his  hand  over  his 
head,  in  token  of  his  glee. 

"  And  now,  then,  Isabella  shall  fix  where  we 

are  to  go" "  Where  shall  it  be,  Isabella?" 

said  Margaret,  eagerly. 

"  Have  you  really  no  preference,  either  of 
you  ? "  inquired  Isabella  They  both  assured 
her  they  had  not.     "  If  so,"  she  said,   ''  if  this 
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be  really  the  case,  Margaret,  I  should  like  the 
Isle  of  Wight ....  I  should  like  Shanklin  .... 
It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  look  upon  my 
poor  baby's  tomb." 

This  was  said  very  calmly ;  but  tears  were  in 
her  eyes  ;  and  the  choice  was  agreed  too,  willingly, 
but  with  very  few  words. 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  afternoon,  in  the  month 
of  August,  that  the  carriage  conveying  Isabella, 
Mr.  Norris,  and  Charles  (who  had  been  enlisted 
by  Mrs.  Wentworth  as  one  of  the  party),  drove  up 
to  the  inn  at  Shanklin.  .  .  .  Margaret,  the  baby'^s 
nurses,  &c.  remaining  at  Ryde,  till  the  advanced 
squadron  should  find  accommodation  for  them  all. 

At  first  coming  within  sight  of  the  well-re- 
membered objects  in  the  village,  Isabella  more 
than  half  repented  having  ventured  to  awaken 
the  multitude  of  painful  recollections  that  press- 
ed upon  her  heart.  But  she  looked  up,  and 
saw  the  happy  face  of  Norris,  and  the  bright 
eye  of  Charles  looking  round  with  ecstasy  on 
the  lovely  scenery ;  whereupon,  self -was  so  very 
nearly  forgotten,  as  to  let  her  enter  into  the 
feelings  of  both,  and  she  was   rewarded,  as  ge- 
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nerally  happens  in  such  cases,  by  infinitely  more 
happiness  than  if  she  had  sought  to  derive  the 
feeling  from  herself.  Well  pleased  was  she, 
however,  to  find  that  the  house  which  now  of- 
fered the  best  accommodation  was  one  built 
since  her  visit  there,  and  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  pretty  rustic  toy  on  the  side  of 
the  ravine,  wherein  she  had  suffered  so  deeply. 
But  even  this  could  not  take  them  all,  so 
Charles  and  Isabella  sought  and  found  a  much 
smaller  domicile ;  which,  however,  they  agreed 
was  amply  large  enough  for  them. 

Having  left  orders  that  everything  in  both 
mansions  should  be  put  in  readiness,  they  re- 
turned to  Ryde ;  and,  after  spending  the  next 
morning  in  exploring  its  beauties,  during  which 
hours  a  party  of  servants  were  sent  forward  to 
prepare  for  them,  the  whole  party  repaired  to 
Shanklin,  that  prettiest  of  marine  villages,  with 
all  that  keen  delight  that  the  sea,  when  not  quite 
a  familiar  object,  is  sure  to  inspire. 

The  two  houses  were  near  enough  to  each 
other  to  enable  their  tenants  to  be  as  much 
together  as  they  liked,   without   fatigue  or  in- 
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convenience  of  any  kind  ....  and,  as  Norris  and 
his  wife  were  neither  such  early  risers,  nor  such 
sturdy  walkers  as  Isabella  and  Charles,  the  ar- 
rangement was  decidedly  advantageous.  Nor 
was  it  the  less  so  in  Isabella's  case,  because  it 
stripped  her  in  appearance  of  all  her  dignified 
appendages.  Carriage,  horses,  coachman,  foot- 
man, and  groom,  were  all,  of  necessity,  lodged 
in  the  house  occupied  by  the  Norrises  and  their 
nursery;  and  from  thence,  whatever  appearance 
of  style  attached  to  the  party,  must  emanate  ; 
for  the  abode  of  Isabella  and  her  brother  barely 
sufficed  to  lodge  themselves  and  two  female 
domestics. 

But  this  suited  them  both  excellently  well ; 
and  was  of  real  advantage  to  Isabella,  as  it 
formed  as  great  a  contrast  as  need  be  to  her 
mode  of  living  when  last  in  the  Island ;  a  cir- 
cumstance more  .conducive,  perhaps,  than  she 
was  herself  aware,  to  her  subsequent  enjoyment 
of  the  present  expedition. 

Before  five  o"* clock  on  the  following  morning, 
Charles  Worthington  was  afoot,  exploring,  under 
the  cliffs  and  over  the  cliffs,  all  the  enchanting 
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scenery  within  five  miles  of  Shanklin ....  and 
£^t  six  Isabella,  wishing  at  once,  and  alone,  to 
indulge  in  the  melancholy  gratification  of  visit- 
ing her  infant's  grave,  wrapped  her  cloth  cloak 
about  her,  and  stole  forth,  comforted  by  the  cer- 
tainty that  she  should  meet  no  one  who  could 
guess  her  errand,  or  impede  it. 

Without  difficulty  she  discovered  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  clerk,  who,  looking  earnestly  at  her, 
but  evidently  without  recognising  the  pale  atte- 
nuated mother  whom  he  had  seen,  but  little 
more  than  three  years  before,  fainting  beside  her 
infant's  grave,  took  the  church  key,  at  her 
request,  and  preceded  her  to  the  low,  but  pic- 
turesque little  building. 

On  reaching  it,  the  man  stood  aside  to  let  her 
enter,  on  which  she  turned  to  him,  and  said, 
"  Leave  me  here  by  myself,  will  you,  for  a  few 
minutes  ? " 

She  was  pale,  and  tears  were  in  her  eyes  as  she 
spoke,  while  the  whole  expression  of  her  face  was 
changed  from  what  it  had  been  when  first  she  ad- 
dressed him  at  his  own  door.  The  man  looked 
earnestly  at  her,  and  the  idea  that  he  had  seen  lier 
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before  came  across  him,  but  where  or  when  he 
knew  not. 

"  If  you  please,  my  lady,"  he  said,  in  answer 
to  her  request ;  and,  having  closed  the  door,  he 
sat  down  in  the  porch  to  ruminate  where  it  was 
he  could  have  seen  that  beautiful,  but  mournful- 
looking  lady  before. 

Isabella  fancied  that  she  knew  well  the  exact 
spot  where  she  had  stood  beside  her  husband  to 
see  their  child  laid  in  the  earth ;  but  when  she 
entered  the  church,  she  found  that,  small  as  it 
was,  she  had  totally  forgotten  the  topography  of  it. 
In  fact,  her  agony  had  been  much  too  great,  when 
last  she  stood  there,  for  any  very  distinct  idea  of 
the  objects  around  to  remain  on  her  mind.  She 
knew  that  a  small  mural  tablet  had  been  put  up 
after  they  left  the  island,  and  it  was  this  she  now 
sought,  thinking  it  would  be  near  the  grave,  and 
serve  to  direct  her  to  it.  But  she  sought  in  vain  ; 
and  having  more  than  once  wandered  without  suc- 
cess into  every  part  of  the  church  that  she  thought 
likely  to  show  her  what  she  came  to  see,  she  was 
approaching  the  door  by  which  she  came  in,  when 
it  opened,  and  the  old  clerk  entered. 
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He  had  during  this  interval  been  employed  on 
a  problem  that  tormented  him  :  '*  Where  had  he 
before  seen  the  lady  who  had  just  entered  the 
church  ? "  For  a  considerable  time  all  his  pon- 
dering was  in  vain  ;  but  at  last  something  or 
other,  some  thought,  of  which  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  trace  the  pedigree,  brought  back  the 
image  of  the  pale  mother  who  had  seemed  to  die 
beside  the  little  coffin  which  had  been  so  pom- 
pously deposited,  three  years  before,  in  the  centre 
aisle. 

No  sooner  had  this  remembrance  struck  him, 
than  he  began  to  feel  uneasy  at  her  lengthened 
stay,  fearing  lest  the  same  alarming  weakness 
which  he  had  then  witnessed  might  return  upon 
her,  which,  if  left  alone  with  no  friendly  arm  to 
support  her,  might  lead  to  danger. 

Under  this  impression,  the  old  man  gently 
pushed  open  the  heavy  door,  and  went  in.  At 
no  great  distance  from  it,  but  still  looking  round 
with  an  air  that  showed  she  had  not  yet  found 
what  she  had  come  to  see,  stood  Isabella,  and  the 
right  note  in  his  memory  having  been  touched,  he 
then  remembered  her  perfectly.    Though  certainly 
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in  no  danger  of  fainting,  she  looked  harassed  and 
agitated";  and  rightly  guessing  the  cause,  he 
touched  her  hand  respectfully,  and  pointed  to  the 
spot  on  the  floor,  which  he  knew  she  was  looking 
for.  Isabella  looked  inquiringly  in  his  face,  and 
he  moved  on  without  speaking  to  the  place  about 
two-thirds  up  the  aisle,  where  a  broad  flagstone 
was  visible,  with  the  letters  M.  W.  upon  it. 

The  old  man  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two,  and 
Isabella  stood  gazing  on  it  till  the  big  tears  might 
have  proved  to  the  good  clerk,  had  any  doubt  re- 
mained, that  it  was  the  buried  babe's  mother  who 
stood  there. 

"  The  church  is  too  cold  for  you,  my  lady,  at 
this  time  in  the  morning.  .  .  .  Please  don't  stay  no 
longer  ! " 

"  And  the  tablet  ?""  said  Isabella? 

Again  the  old  man  moved  on,  and  stopped  be- 
side the  rails  of  the  altar,  where,  in  a  sort  of  niche, 
which  had  concealed  it  from  her,  but  which  gave 
the  position  an  air  of  being  sacred  and  apart,  she 
saw  inscribed  on  very  pure  white  marble,  with 
date,  age,  and  so  forth,  the  words  "  Marmaduke 
Wentworth,    the    infant     son    of    Marmaduke 
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Wentwortli,   Esquire,    of  Oak  Park,  Somerset- 
shire, and  of  Isabella,  his  wife." 

Having  read  this,  and  reread  it,  as  much  as 
her  friendly  companion  thought  advisable,  he 
again  touched  her  hand,  saying,  '*  Come,  my 
lady,  come  ....  'tis  put  in  an  honourable  place, 
as  you  see,  and  that  was  chosen  for  it,"  said  the 
old  man,  moving  on  before  her,  "  by  our  vicar's 
young  cousin,  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  was  by  when 
.  .  .  .  but  you  did  not  observe  him,  I  dare  say." 

Not  feeling  at  that  instant  much  interested 
about  the  vicar's  cousin,  Isabella  made  no  reply ; 
but  so  nobly  rewarding  the  attention  the  man  had 
shown  her,  as  to  make  him  start,  she  turned  away 
while  he  was  yet  engaged  in  locking  the  church 
door,  and  walked  slowly  to  the  churchyard  gate. 
The  little  contrivance  by  which  it  was  fastened 
puzzled  her ;  and  while  she  was  yet  engaged  in 
the  endeavour  to  open  it,  a  tall  young  man,  who 
had  just  left  the  parsonage  garden,  turned  from 
the  path  he  was  pursuing  to  assist  her. 

She  looked  up  to  thank  him  ;  and,  although  no 
idea  of  having  ever  seen  him  before  crossed  her 
mind,  he  knew  her  instantly  ;  a  proof  that  the 
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last  two  years  had  sufficed  to  undo  the  work  of 
the  preceding  ones  ;  for  the  stranger  was  no  other 
than  the  same  Alfred  Reynolds  who  had  stood 
close  beside  her  when  her  child  was  buried,  with- 
out having  the  least  idea  that  the  pale  and 
sunken  features  he  then  looked  upon  were  those 
of  the  blooming  girl  his  young  heart  had  wor- 
shipped at  Abbotts  Preston.  But  now,  though 
her  beautiful  eyes  were  still  wet  with  tears,  he 
^thought  her  lovelier  than  ever,  and  the  little  gate 
might  have  been  sooner  opened  had  his  hand  not 
trembled  as  the  remembrance  of  former  days 
rushed  upon  his  recollection. 

Unconscious  of  all  this,  Isabella  courtesied, 
and  walked  on  :  and  so  did  Reynolds,  but  in  a 
contrary  direction ;  for  he,  at  that  moment,  felt 
no  courage  to  make  himself  known. 

Having  satisfied  the  very  natural  feeling  which 
had  led  her  to  the  grave  of  her  child,  Isabella 
felt  more  solaced  than  saddened  by  the  visit, 
and  took  her  way  along  the  cliffs  unfearingly, 
though  alone,  and  certainly  enjoying  not  a  little 
the  power  of  profiting  by  the  activity  which  na- 
ture had  given  her,  and  which,  when  last  in  that 
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beautiful  region,  was  as  useless  to  her  as  the 
wings  of  the  hapless  birds,  whom  loving  ladies 
keep  encaged  that  they  may  caress  and  feed 
them  with  sugar. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  she  did  not 
fall  in  with  her  brother ;  but  after  a  long,  breezy, 
invigorating  walk,  returned  to  their  cottage  be* 
fore  him. 

She  was  sitting  with  the  newspaper  in  her 
hand,  waiting  breakfast  for  him,  when  he  en- 
tered with  the  tall  stranger  who  had  opened 
the  churchyard  gate  for  her. 

"  I  have  made  you  wait  for  your  breakfast, 
I  fear,  Isabella,"  were  his  first  words ;  .  .  .  . 
"  but  I  have  most  unexpectedly  popped  upon 
an  old  friend,  whom  I  left  fixed  at  Oxford,  as 
I  thought,  reading  for  orders.  .  .  .  Do  you  not 
remember  Reynolds,  Isabella  ?" 

"  Alfred  Reynolds  ?"  said  Isabella  colouring, 
and  looking  exceedingly  surprised ;  "  surely  I 
remember  your  old  school-fellow,  but  I  can 
hardly  believe  that  this  is  he  ?" 

"  It  is  though,"  said  Charles,  laughing  ;  "  and 
though   he  is  grown  from  four  feet   six,  to   six 
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feet  four,  or  thereabouts,  I  will  undertake  to 
answer  for  liis  identity,  and  so  please  to  give  him 
some  breakfast." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Reynolds, 
and  I  hope  you  are  quite  well,"  said  Isabella, 
extending  her  hand  to  him,  and  remembering, 
at  the  same  moment,  both  the  rencounter  of  the 
morning,  and  the  name  which  the  clerk  had 
quoted  as  that  of  the  person  who  had  selected 
the  place  for  the  tablet.  "  You  must  forgive 
the  friends  who  have  not  seen  you  for  four  or 
five  years,  if  they  do  not  know  you  again,"  she 
added  ;  "for  you  are  amazingly  grown." 

"•  A  long  illness,  that  laid  me  low  for  many 
weeks,  did  that  for  me,"  said  the  young  man ; 
"  and  that  at  an  age  when,  I  believe,  most  lads 
have  ceased  to  grow.  .  .  .  But  I  know  not  if 
I  have  greatly  profited  thereby :  I  was  formerly 
honoured  with  the  soubriquet  of  dwarf,  and  now 
I  run  some  risk,  I  am  afraid,  of  having  it  changed 
for  giant." 

"  Your  health,  I  hope,  has  not  suffered," 
said  Isabella  kindly. 

"  Do  you  think  he  looks  as  if  it  had  ?"  said 
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Charles,  eyeing  him  laughingly  from  head  to 
foot. 

"  No,  certainly,  ....  Mr.  Reynolds  looks 
extremely  well,"  said  Isabella,  colouring  again 
at  being  thus  called  upon  to  examine  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  of  the  finest  young  men  in 
the  world.  ..."  But  it  often  happens,  you 
know,  that  such  very  rapid  growth  injures  the 
health." 

"  Not  in  my  case,"  said  Reynolds,  colour- 
ing also  ;  "  I  was  very  near  death,  they  told 
me ;  but  as  the  monster  missed  me,  he  seems 
to  have  carried  away  all  his  artillery  with  him  for 
the  present." 

The  coffee,  eggs,  hot  rolls,  and  prawns  here 
made  their  appearance  ;  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  morning  air,  and  the  gay  breeze  from  France 
had  given  very  tolerable  appetites  to  the  whole 
party,  notwithstanding  the  feelings  of  a  more 
sentimental  kind,  which  might  perhaps,  under 
other  circumstances,  have  produced  contrary 
effects. 

"  And  what  brought  you  here,  Mr.  Hard- 
reader  ?"  said  Charles,  as  the  meal  went  on.  .  .  . 
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"  I  sliould  as  soon  have  thought  of  meeting  the 
Bodleian  itself  exploring  the  under  cliff." 

"  My  mother  has  taken  a  little  cottage,  about 
a  mile  off,  for  the  sake  of  the  sea-air  which 
has  been  recommended  for  her  health,"  replied 
Reynolds  ;  "  and  so  I  have  packed  up  as  much 
divinity  as  I  could  carry,  and  brought  it  here ; 
where,  if  the  rocks  and  the  waves  will  let 
me,  I  can  read,  you  know,  as  well  as  at  Ox- 
ford/' 

"  If,"  said  Charles  with  emphasis  ;  "  you 
must  be  a  monstrously  resolute  fellow  if  you 
can  sit  at  home,  poring  over  divinity  in  such 
a  country  as  this.  .  .  .  Don't  you  think  so,  Isa- 
bella .?" 

"  For  you  and  I,  and  such-like  butterfly 
gentry,  it  might,"  she  replied  ;  "  but  I  remem- 
ber hearing,  of  old,  of  Mr.  Reynolds's  devotion 
to  his  studies." 

'*  Yes,  yes  ;  but  that  was  a  different  thing.  .  .  . 
He  had  to  get  New  College  by  a  devilish  hard 
struggle.  .  .  .  But  a  few  months  in  the  matter 
of  ordination  won't  signify,  I  suppose,  Alfred  ? 
....  And,  upon   my  life,  we  shall  quarrel  with 
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you,  if  you  don't  relax  a  little,  and  go  about 
with  us." 

''  You  shall  have  no  need  to  quarrel  with  me 
on  that  score,"  replied  the  young  man ;  "  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  morning,  and  an  hour  or  two 
at  night,  will  easily  settle  accounts  with  my 
conscience  about  the  reading.  .  .  .  And  I  am  an 
accomplished  guide  to  the  island,  as  I  shall  be 
happy  to  prove,  if  you  will  give  me  leave.  ...  I 
have  been  here  repeatedly  with  my  friend,  and 
have  walked  over  every  inch  of  it." 

"  Good,  and  now  you  may  begin  again  with  me." 

"  You  have  another  old  acquaintance  here, 
Mr.  Reynolds,"  said  Isabella,  "  and  after  break- 
fast, we  must  go  and  pay  her  a  visit.  .  .  .  Do 
you  remember  my  sister,  Margaret  ? " 

"  Most  certainly,  I  do,"  replied  Alfred  :  "  she 
is  married,  is  she  not  ? " 

"  Yes,  and  has  a  son  and  daughter,  who  make 
her  look  exceedingly  venerable,  I  assure  you. 
...  I  think  you  will  be  pleased  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  her  husband.  .  .  .  Mr.  Norris  is 
one  of  the  most  amiable  and  agreeable  men  I 
have  ever  known." 
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This  friendly  proposal  was  gratefully  accepted; 
and  when  their  pleasant  breakfast  was  at  length 
over,  they  sallied  forth,  and  presently  met  the 
whole  Norris  family,  nurse,  and  nursery  girl, 
included,  en  route  to  find  the  cottage,  and  in- 
quire what  Isabella  and  Charles  meant  to  do 
with  themselves  during  the  morning. 

Mrs.  N orris's  recognition  of  Alfred  Rey- 
nolds was  very  cordial ;  but,  like  her  sister,  she 
was  fain  to  confess  that  she  should  not  have 
known  him.  .  .  .  Mr.  Norris  remembered  his 
name  at  the  University,  and  all  parties  seemed 
well  pleased  at  the  meeting. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  Isabella,  of  some  pleasant 
spot,"  inquired  Margaret,  "  where  we  can  put 
the  children  to  sit  in  the  shade  and  receive 
this  delightful  air  upon  them,  while  I  stroll 
about  with  you  a  little  .^  "■* 

"  Mr.  Reynolds  can,  I  think,  if  I  cannot,'' 
replied  her  sister;  "he  has  promised  to  make 
himself  the  guide  of  the  Island  for  us." 

The  desired  nook  was  soon  found,  and  a  plan 
for  the  morning  arranged.  Mrs.  Norris  was  at 
present   no    great  walker,    so   the    carriage   was 
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ordered  to  be  opened,  which,  as  Charles  parti- 
cularly requested  to  drive,  accommodated  them 
all,  and  they  took  the  beautiful  road  to  Mi- 
rables. 

"  That  is  our  shed,"  said  Alfred,  touching  his 
friend's  arm,  and  pointing  to  a  very  small, 
but  very  pretty  thatched  cottage,  situated  in  a 
field  at  a  short  distance  from  the  road. ..."  My 
mother  and  I  are  living  there  in  a  state  of  the 
most  primitive  simplicity  ....  I  will  take  you  to 
see  her  Charles,  one  of  these  days." 

"  I  know  no  one  whose  acquaintance  I  have 
been  so  long  wishing  to  make,"  replied  Charles, 
....  "  and  I  remember  my  sisters  used  to  say 
the  same,  after  listening  to  your  long  yarns 
about  her.     Why  should  we  not  go  now  ? " 

The  two  sisters  simultaneously  pronounced 
their  assent,  though  Isabella  added,  with  her 
usual  consideration  for  every  one  .  .  .  .  "  But, 
shall  we  not  be  too  large  a  party  to  take  her 
unexpectedly  ?  ,  .  .  ,  You  say  she  is  here  for  her 
health,  Mr.  Reynolds  ....  will  she  like  to  be 
so  broken  in  upon  ?''* 

Alfred  turned  a  bright  eye-glance  upon  her, 
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such  as  recalled  a  look  she  remembered  in  former 
days ;  and  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  answered, 
"  You  are  very  kind  I  Believe  me,  there  are 
few  things  my  mother  would  like  better  than 
being  presented  to  friends  from  whom  I  have 
received  so  much  kindness ....  But,  she  is, 
indeed,  a  recluse;  so,  if  you  will  stop  a  mo- 
ment, and  wait  for  me,  I  will  run  up  and  tell  her 
that  you  will  all  come  in  and  eat  brown  bread 
and  butter  with  her,  on  your  way  back  from 
Mirables.  ...  I  should  like  you  to  know  her, 
Charles,"  he  added,  in  a  whisper. 

This  proposal  being  agreed  to  by  acclamation, 
the  young  man  sprung  out  of  the  carriage ;  and 
clearing  the  fence  at  a  bound,  ran  up  the  path 
that  led  to  his  very  humble  home. 

"  What  an  extremely  handsome  man  he  is 
grown  into  !"  exclaimed  Margaret,  as  soon  as  he 
was  out  of  hearing;  "  I  remember  his  face  was 
always  beautiful,  but  I  never  expected  to  see  him 
like  what  he  is  now." 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Charles,  removing  a  fly 
from  one  of  the  horses  with  his  whip,  "my 
friend  Alfred  is  a  tolerably  fine-looking  fellow. 
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as  men  go  ;  ....  but,  I  tell  you  what,  Norris," 
he  added,  turning  round,  and  addressing  his 
brother-in-law  with  energy,  *'  if  you  wish  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  noblest  heart,  the  clearest 
head,  the  most  elegant  mind,  and  the  finest 
temper  that  it  ever  pleased  Heaven  to  bestow 
on  man,  now  is  your  time.  .  .  .  Reynolds  is  all 
this,  and  a  great  deal  more  than  I  have  time  to 
tell  you.'* 

"  Upon  my  word,  this  is  enough,  Charles,  to 
propitiate  the  favour  of  any  reasonable  man," 
replied  Norris,  laughing  ....  "  But  joking 
apart,  I  like  him  exceedingly ;  there  is  a  frank- 
ness in  the  tone  of  his  fine  manly  voice,  and  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  looks  with  his  magnifi- 
cent eyes  upon  one,  that  takes  me  mightily.  .  .  . 
What,  and  who  is  he  ?" 

"  For  the  who,"  replied  Charles,  "  he  is 
Alfred  Reynolds  ;  and  for  the  what,  he  is  fellow 
of  New  College,  and  the  son  of  a  man  who  left 
him  not  a  shilling  in  the  world." 

"  Poor  fellow  !"  said  Norris. 

"  Glorious  fellow  !  "  said  Charles.  ..."  His 
mother  having   an    annuity   of  a   hundred   and 
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fifty  pounds  a-year,  contrived  to  send  him  to 
Winchester,  and  live  like  a  gentlewoman  ;  never- 
theless, he  very  nearly  paid  his  own  expenses  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  his  stay  ....  a  mystery 
that,  by  the  by,  to  you  Rugby  fellows  ;  .  .  .  . 
and  now  his  fellowship  has  made  him  indepen- 
dent, and  he  is  looking  forward  to  the  time  when, 
as  College  tutor,  he  shall  be  able  to  increase  the 
comforts  of  her  advancing  age.  ...  I  believe  the 
notion  of  rewarding  her  by  his  future  success  for 
all  she  has  done  for  him,  is  never  for  an  instant 
out  of  his  head.  .  .  .  He  perfectly  idolises  her.""  , 

"  He  is  a  glorious  fellow,  Charles;  and  here 
he  comes  again,  like  a  winged  Mercury,"  said 
Norris. 

"My  mother  is  delighted !''  cried  Alfred, 
mounting  to  his  former  place,  and  looking  at  the 
party  with  a  radiant  smile,  that  showed  him 
perfectly  sincere.  ...  "  But  she  knows  every- 
body at  Abbot's  Preston,  and  will  torment  you 
with  questions  about  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Worthing- 
ton,  and  uncle  David,  and  aunt  Lucy,  and  Miss 
Christina  ....  and  Mrs.  Hannah,  and  the  dog 
Neptune  into  the  bargain,  very  likely." 
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"  I  am  sure  you  do  them  all  great  honour  by 
so  correct  a  catalogue,"  said  Margaret,  laughing. 
"  As  you  have  suffered  so  many  years  to  elapse 
without  coming  to  Abbot's  Preston  to  refresh 
your  memory,  I  almost  wonder  you  should  re- 
collect all  their  names." 

"  One  never  forgets  people  that  are  kind  to 
one,  I  think,"  replied  Alfred. 

"  But  why  have  you  never  been  to  see  them 
again  ? "  said  Mrs.  Norris.  "  Both  my  father 
and  mother  often  speak  of  you." 

"  Ay,  Margaret,  make  him  tell  you  that  if  you 
can.  I  went  on  asking  for  years,  till  I  got  quite 
tired  of  it ;  did  I  not,  Alfred  ?" 

Young  Reynolds  coloured  to  the  eyes,  as  he 
replied  evasively,  "  You  have  been  always  kind- 
ness itself  to  me,  Charles." 

Arrived  at  the  beautiful  place  they  went  to 
visit,  the  whole  party  vied  with  each  other  in  ex- 
pressions of  admiration  and  delight ;  it  was  as  new 
to  Isabella  as  to  the  Norrises  and  Charles ;  for 
seeing  sights  was  much  too  plebeian  an  occupation 
for  Mr.  Wentworth,  and  she  knew  nothing  of  the 
island  but  what  she  had  seen  from  her  carriage- 
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windows,  and  from  a  few  points  close  to  Shanklin 
Chine,  to  which  she  used  to  venture  during  the 
days  that  Mr.  Wentworth's  absence  at  Ryde  left 
her  at  liberty. 

"  What  a  multitude  of  pretty  sketches  might 
be  taken  here,"  said  she,  with  the  eagerness  of  an 
amateur  artist,  who,  though  almost  wholly  un- 
taught, had  already  felt  the  delight  of  carrying 
away  with  her  memoranda  of  the  scenes  she  ad- 
mired. "  Did  not  you  love  sketching  very  much 
formerly,  Mr.  Reynolds  ?"  said  she.  ..."  I 
certainly  remember  our  church  and  our  elms  ho- 
noured by  being  conveyed  to  a  certain  little  square 
sketch-book  that  you  used  to  carry  about  with  you." 

"  I  own  the  soft  impeachment,"  replied  Al- 
fred. "  I  am  an  inveterate  sketcher,  and  stick 
to  my  pencil,  whenever  I  afford  myself  an  idle 
day,  as  perseveringly  as  anglers  do  to  their  rod." 

"  And  in  this  island  you  must  have  had  work 
enough  to  do  in  that  way.  ...  Is  it  not  so  ? " 

''  I  have  a  portfolio  that  thick,  I  believe,"  re- 
plied Alfred,  placing  his  palms  together,  with  an 
interval  of  two  good  inches  between. 

"  At  the  cottage  ?"  asked  Isabella. 
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"  No  !  ....  at  the  college,"  he  answered. 

"That  is  vexatious/' said  she;  "because  I 
feel  within  me  a  noble,  though  perhaps  rather 
audacious,  ambition  to  set  about  sketching  too, 
and  it  would  be  a  great  assistance  to  see  how  it 
has  been  managed  before." 

"  No,  no  ;  quite  the  contrary,  Mrs.  Went- 
worth,"  he  replied,  colouring  as  he  spoke. 

Isabella  marked  the  change  in  his  complexion  ; 
and  thinking  it  probable  enough  that  he  was  bet- 
ter judge  than  artist,  concluded  that  his  sketches 
were  not  good  for  much,  and  determined  to  say  no 
more  on  the  subject.  But  her  interpretation  was 
altogether  wrong ;  it  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  addressed  her  by  her  married  name,  and 
therefore  it  was  that  he  coloured. 

"  No,"  he  resumed;  .  .  .  .  "  they  would  do 
you  more  harm  than  good  ;  if  you  liked  them, 
you  would  infallibly  set  about  copying  them,  .... 
and  a  process  more  certain  than  this  to  check  the 
noble  ardour  you  speak  of  could  not  be  invented. 
....  However,"  he  added,  but  he  coloured  again 
as  he  spoke,  "  I  really  think  I  might  be  useful, 
if  you  would  permit  it,  by  leading  you  where 
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pictures,  composed  as  if  on  purpose  to  be  copied 
by  the  pencil,  will  make  the  business  compara- 
tively easy.  ...  I  am  ready  to  promise,  in  the 
words  of  Caliban,  that, 

*  I  *11  show  thee  every  fertile  inch  of  the  isle.  .  .  .*" 

Alfred  stopped,  but  he  could  honestly  have  gone 
on^  with  the  quotation,  and  added  : 

*' And  kiss  thy  foot.  ...  I  pr')'thee  be  my  god  !  " 

Isabella,  however,  having  "  no  such  stuff  in 
her  thoughts,"  answered  very  composedly,  .... 
"  I  really  wish  you  would ;  .  .  .  .  for,  having 
great  faith  in  perseverance  and  industry,  I  by  no 
means  despair  of  carrying  home  with  me  what  I 
at  least  shall  consider  exceedingly  worth  having." 

While  this  conversation,  and  a  little  more 
of  the  same  kind,  went  on  between  Isabella 
and  Mr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norris  were 
at  least  equally  interested  in  the  question  of 
whether  it  would  be  most  advisable  to  get  sea 
water  to  bathe  the  children  in  at  home,  or  to  bor- 
row Isabella's  carriage  every  morning,  to  take 
them  to    the   machines  ;  .  .  .  .  and  Charles  had 
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every  faculty  enchained  by  watching  and  enjoying 
the  perfect  paces  of  the  steeds  he  drove. 

Mirables  was  reached  before  any  of  the  party 
suspected  that  they  had  already  arrived  at  the  end 
and  object  of  their  expedition,  and  its  beautiful 
walks  and  wonders  of  all  kinds  were  fully  appreci- 
ated and  enjoyed.  This  agreeable  business  ended, 
they  remounted  the  carriage,  and  drove  back  to 
the  little  cottage  in  the  field  by  the  road-side. 

To  drive  up  to  the  door  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  it  was  approached  by  a  stile  leading 
from  the  road  by  a  straight  path  through  the  two 
acres  of  pasture  that  fronted  the  dwelling.  The 
ladies  were  handed  out,  the  carriage  left  in  charge 
of  the  footman,  and  the  short  distance  nearly  tra- 
versed, when  Mrs.  Reynolds  was  seen  advancing 
to  meet  them. 

"  Here  comes  my  mother  !  "  said  Alfred, 
stepping  forward.  "  You  perceive  she  is  eager 
for  the  introduction.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Norris,  Mrs. 
Wentworth,  mother  ....  daughters  of  the  Ab- 
bot's Preston  rectory,  and  therefore  exceedingly 
well  known  to  you  already  ;  .  .  .  .  and  this  is 
Charles   Worthington  ....  you  know  him,  too, 
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mother,  tolerably  well ;  and  this,  Mr.  Norris,  to 
whom  I  have  but  just  been  presented  myself,  but 
for  whose  merits  I  am  quite  willing  to  stand  god- 
father. .  .  .  And  now,  dear  mother,  is  the  brown 
bread  and  butter  ready  for  us  ?  for,  indisputably 
we  are  ready  for  the  brown  bread  and  butter/' 

This  introduction,  which,  though  playfully 
pronounced,  was  not  without  a  touch  of  feeling  in 
its  tone,  was  received  by  Mrs.  Reynolds  with  an 
air  of  unequivocal  gratification.  She  fixed  her 
mild  thoughtful  eyes  upon  the  countenance  of 
each  Worthington  as  they  were  presented  to  her, 
and  seemed  in  that  short  glance  to  recall  all  she 
had  been  made  to  know  of  each  respectively,  and 
smilingly  to  compare  it  with  the  testimony  before 
her.  The  scrutiny  appeared  to  answer  well ;  for, 
with  the  frankness  of  old  acquaintance,  she  enter- 
ed at  once  into  conversation  with  the  two  sisters  ; 
yet,  even  while  she  did  so,  her  manner  gave 
evidence  of  a  feeling  that  approached  timidity, 
though  not  sufficiently  to  chill  or  check  the 
welcome  her  heart  impelled  her  to  offer  to  the 
friends  of  her  son. 

A   little  above   the  middle  height,  and  deli- 
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cately  formed,  with  features  of  faultless  regu- 
larity, Mrs.  Reynolds  might  still  have  been 
une  femme  a  pretention,  had  her  thoughts  or 
wishes  led  that  way.  As  it  was,  however,  her 
appearance,  though  rivalling  that  of  a  Quaker  in 
neatness,  was  considerably  more  homely  as  to  the 
form  and  materials  of  her  dress  than  it  is  common 
to  see,  in  these  days  of  universal  finery,  in  any 
rank.  But  our  sisters  were  not  of  the  class  who 
shrink  from  simplicity  of  attire,  as  from  an 
authentic  symbol  of  unworthiness ;  and  the  fine 
face  of  Alfred  glowed  with  pleasure  as  he  watched 
the  favourable  impression  she  evidently  made 
upon  them  all.  The  repast  was  a  very  gay  one, 
though  wine  there  was  none,  nor  any  apology 
made  for  the  want  of  it.  They  had  been  promised 
bread  and  butter,  and  bread  and  butter  they  had, 
with  the  addition  of  a  plate  of  late  Alpine  straw- 
berries, a  basin  of  cream,  and  two  rustic  brown 
jugs,  one  filled  with  water  from  a  crystal  stream 
hard  by,  and  the  other  with  milk. 

This  first  interview  with  the  mother  of  Alfred 
did  not  end  without  arrangements  being  made  for 
many  future  ones.      A  water  party  in  one  of  the 
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delightful  pilot-boats  of  the  island  had  been 
formed  for  the  morrow,  to  which  Alfred  had  al- 
ready engaged  himself,  and  to  this  she  was  cordially 
invited  ;  but,  shaking  her  head,  she  excused  her- 
self by  confessing  to  have  been  through  life  so 
perfectly  unused  to  the  element,  as  to  haVe  found 
her  voyage  from  Southampton  to  the  island  some- 
thing very  nearly  alarming. 

"  Then  come  and  dine  with  us  on  our  return," 
said  the  two  sisters  almost  in  a  breath. 

"  Will  you  let  me  walk  in  after  you  shall  have 
finished  dining  ?"  said  Mrs.  Reynolds. 

"  I  think  we  should  like  it  better  if  you  would 
walk  in  before,"  cried  Charles,  with  a  degree  of 
animation  for  which  Alfred  thanked  him  with  a 
glance  of  the  eye  that  spoke  much.  But  a  nega- 
tive shake  of  the  head  again  told  them,  though 
accompa'nied  by  a  grateful  smile,  that  the  proposal 
had  something  impossible  about  it. 

"  You  are  making  acquaintance,"  she  said, 
"  with  a  recluse  whose  manner  of  life  has  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  or  thereabouts,  been  very  much 
like  that  of  the  old  woman  in  fairy  tales,  who 
abides  by  the  side  of  a  wood,  culls  simples,  and 
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distils  rose-water.  .  . .  And  did  you  ever  hear  of 
such  a  one  dining  out  ?  No,  that  is  impossible ; 
but  we  are  a  talkative  sociable  class,  neverthe- 
less ;  always  delighted  when  beautiful  ladies  come 
to  see  us,  and  quite  willing  to  trot  out  to  any 
kind  neighbour  who  will  accept  our  tediousness 
for  an  hour  or  two." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Reynolds  did  not  wish  to  dine  from  home ;  and 
it  was,  therefore,  settled  that  she  should  meet  the 
sailing  party  at  seven  o'clock,  at  the  "  great 
house,"  as  that  portion  of  the  joint  establishment 
inhabited  by  the  Norrises  was  termed  among 
them,  by  way  of  distinction.  But  when  Isabella 
talked  of  the  carriage  being  sent  for  her,  she 
laughed  as  heartily  as  the  projector  of  an  excursion 
from  Ryde  to  Portsmouth  might  have  done,  at 
the  notion  of  a  man-of-war  being  put  in  commis- 
sion to  convey  him  thither. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  day  that  followed  was  one  of  great  enjoy- 
ment ....  the  weather  was  delicious,  the  sea 
almost  as  smooth  as  glass,  yet  nevertheless  with 
air  sufficient  to  waft  their  light  barh  the  way 
they  wished  to  go.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  style 
of  intercourse  more  agreeable  than  that  which 
arises  between  old  friends  long  separated,  whom 
circumstances  have  so  completely  severed  as  to 
make  them  look,  speak,  and  feel  almost  like 
strangers  when  they  first  meet  again,  yet  find,  as 
the  renewed  intimacy  goes  on,  a  thousand  topics 
that  pleasantly  recall  the  past.  So  it  was  with 
Alfred  and  the  sisters.  Old  walks,  old  sports, 
old  jokes  were  enjoyed  over  again,  till  the  jocund 
laugh  went  round  as  gaily  as  in  days  of  yore. 

That  there  is  no  second  spring  for  man  or  wo- 
man either,  has  been  said  a  thousand  times  ;  but 
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it  is  equally  true,  that  while  their  one  spring 
lasts,  it  is  not  a  shower,  or  a  storm  either,  that 
can  permanently  check  its  vigour  or  destroy  its 
freshness.  Isabella  was  still  in  that  elastic  period 
of  existence  when  sorrow  and  suffering  may  bend 
the  spirit  to  the  dust  without  breaking  it  ;  and 
with  pleasure  greater  than  could  have  readily  been 
expressed  in  words,  her  sister  and  brother  watched 
the  return  of  the  happy  thoughts,  gay  accents, 
and  looks  healthful  and  serene,  the  loss  of  which 
had  almost  broken  their  hearts.  The  sea  breeze 
wantoned  through  her  curls,  and  brought  back 
the  delicate  carnation  to  her  cheek,  her  sweet 
eyes  laughed  again,  and  every  accent  of  her  voice 
spoke  peace  and  cheerfulness. 

The  evening  came  ;  and  remembering  well  the 
touching  picture  Reynolds  used  to  give  of  his 
widowed  mother's  sacrifice  of  all  for  him,  Isabella 
seemed  delighted  at  making  opportunities  of  say- 
ing and  doing  everything  that  she  thought  could 
give  her  pleasure.  Nor  was  it  likely  the  effort 
should  be  in  vain.  ...  a  creature  with  such 
powers  of  pleasing  as  Isabella,  exerting  them  all 
to  soothe  and  gratify  an  elderly  recluse  who  had 
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for  half  her  life  sat  in  the  cold  shade  of  poverty, 
and  totally  beyond  the  pale  of  the  only  species  of 
society  befitting  her  manners  and  education,  could 
hardly  fail  of  success  ;  and  accordingly,  as  seldom 
any  day  passed  without  their  meeting,  she  took 
such  strong  hold  of  Mrs.  Reynolds's  fancy,  and, 
in  truth,  of  her  affection  too,  that  the  good  lady 
became  awakened  to  the  danger  her  Alfred  must 
run  in  being  exposed  to  such  perilous  fascination. 
This  is  a  subject  beyond  all  others  difficult  for  a 
mother  to  discuss  with  her  son  ;  for  though,  as 
in  Alfred's  case,  there  may  exist  the  most  happy 
confidence  between  them,  still  on  that  subject  she 
will  feel  that  there  may  be  something  too  tender, 
or  too  sacred  in  it,  for  even  a  mother  to  probe 
and  penetrate. 

In  ninety-nine  instances  out  of  a  hundred  this 
consideration  might  have  sufficed  to  make  Mrs. 
Reynolds  look  on  in  silence,  trusting  to  that  full 
knowledge  of  his  almost  destitute  position,  which 
she  knew  was  never  absent  from  Alfred's  mind 
whenever  he  was  called  upon  to  act  in  circum- 
stances which  rendered  the  remembrance  of  it 
necessary.     At  all  other  moments,  indeed,   the 
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feeling  that  he  was,  and  would  be,  sufficient  to 
himself,  kept  him  "  high  and  apart  "  from  all  the 
sordid  anxieties  which  usually  irk  and  work  the 
minds  of  poor  men,  and  left  his  spirit  as  free 
to  taste  of  all  the  best  pleasures  with  which 
Heaven  has  surrounded  us,  as  that  of  the  happiest 
of  the  race  born  with  the  silver  spoon  in  their 
mouths ;  but  in  this  case  of  Isabella  there  was 
much  to  produce  danger,  and  set  caution  to  sleep. 
The  extreme  simplicity  of  her  manners  and  way 
of  living  might  well  help  a  man  to  forget,  while 
yielding  to  her  manifold  fascinations,  that  he 
might  as  well  love  the  moon,  for  any  reasonable 
hope  of  winning  her,  she  was  "so  much  above 
him  ;"  and  it  was  this  two-fold  danger  which  led 
Mrs.  Reynolds,  after  this  daily  intercourse  had 
lasted  nearly  a  month,  to  open  her  heart  upon 
the  subject  to  her  son. 

"  What  will  become  of  us,  Alfred,"  she  began, 
*'  when  this  angelic  woman  goes  hence  and  is  no 
more  seen  by  us  ?  I  know  not  how  you  may  feel 
about  it,  but  I  protest  to  you  that  1  expect  to 
suffer  more  than  1  ever  did  in  parting  with  any 
companion  and  friend,  except  yourself.  .  .  .  Tell 
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me  ;  are  we  not  imprudent  in  giving  ourselves  so 
completely  to  an  enjoyment  which  we  know  must 
so  very  speedily  come  to  an  end  ?" 

"  No,  mother  ;  I  think  not,"  replied  Alfred. 

"  Well,  my  son,  ....  if  that  be  your  delibe- 
rate judgment,  you  have  more  command  over 
your  feelings  than  your  mother ;  and  that  is 
strange,  too."" 

"  I  believe  I  have  great  command  over  my 
feelings,  mother.  Duty  and  interest  have  alike 
taught  me  that  this  was  necessary,  and  that  from 
the  very  moment  I  began  to  feel  and  to  thini^. 
I  must  be  dull  indeed,  if  I  had  not  learnt  the 
lesson,"  said  Alfred. 

"  But  though  on  a  thousand  occasions,  my  poor 
boy,  this  self-command  may  have  been  attainable, 
and,  to  your  well-regulated  mind,  almost  easy, 
cannot  you  fancy  it  possible  that  it  may  fail  you  ? 
....  For  instance,  when  this  '  goddess  of  the 
island,'  this  Isabella,  when  she  turns  away,  and 
leaves  us,  may  not  your  peace  of  mind  follow 
her  ?'' 

"  My  peace  of  mind  ?**'  repeated  Alfred  musing. 

"  Yes,   dearest  Alfred,   your  peace  of  mind. 
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Had  I,  who  so  well  know  you,  exerted  my  imagi- 
nation to  the  very  utmost  to  paint  a  woman  cal- 
culated to  enchant  your  heart  and  soul,  something 
wonderfully  like  Mrs.  Wentworth  would  have 
been  the  result.  .  .  .  Then  is  it  not  probable  that 
with  the  degree  of  intimacy  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  disparity  of  our  fortunes,  has  somehow  or 
other  crept  in  amongst  us,  you  may  attach  your- 
self hopelessly  to  her,  and  remain  a  miserable 
man  for  life  ?  " 

"  No,  mother.  .  .  .  However  strongly  I  might 
attach  myself  to  her,  the  attachment  could  not 
reasonably  be  called  hopeless  ;  because  I  have  con- 
ceived no  project  that  leaves  room  for  disappoint- 
ment." 

"  Is  not  this  sophistry,  Alfred  ? " 

"  No,  indeed  it  is  not.  As  you  have  opened 
your  heart  to  me  on  the  subject,  dearest  mother, 
I  will  be  equally  candid  towards  you.  You  can- 
not have  forgotten  how  often  you  have  expressed 
your  surprise  at  my  never  making  a  second  visit 
to  Abbot's  Preston,  the  invitations  to  do  so  being 
so  constant.  .  .  .  This  same  lady  that  alarms  you 
now,  was  the  person  who  alarmed  me  then,  mo- 
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ther.  I  knew  from  Charles  that  she  had  made  a 
most  unhappy,  though  very  wealthy  marriage,  and 
I  admired,  ....  why  should  I  not  own,  that 
young  as  I  was,  I  loved  her  too  much  when  she 
was  Isabella  Worthington,  to  endure  the  sight  of 
her  unhappiness  as  a  wife ;  ....  it  was  therefore 
that  I  would  not  trust  myself  at  Abbot's  Pres- 
ton ;  ....  so  you  see,  dearest  mother,  that  I  am 
not  an  imprudent  man  on  such  subjects." 

"  And  has  the  admiration,  the  love,  you  bore 
this  very  charming  woman  when  you  were  a  boy 
vanished  now  that  you  are  a  man  ?  ....  or  is  she 
so  much  less  charming  now  than  formerly,  that 
you  no  longer  fear  her  power  ?" 

"Neither,  mother,  neither,^'  replied  Alfred, 
colouring.  "  I  love  Isabella,  and  shall  not  cease 
to  love  her  when  we  cease  to  meet.  But  fear 
not  for  my  tranquillity,  .  .  .  You  will  not,  I  flat- 
ter myself,  perceive  any  difference  in  me.  It  is 
not  to-day,  dear  mother,  that  you  and  I  have 
learnt  the  necessity  of  subduing  our  minds  to  our 
position.  Have  I  not  seen  you  abstain  from  all 
the  comforts  to  which  you  were  accustomed  in 
your  younger  days,  for  my  sake  ?     No  trial  can 
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be  much  severer  to  my  tranquillity,  I  think,  than 
this  has  been ;  .  . .  .  yet  I  have  borne  it,  mother ; 
....  and  as  Mrs.  Went  worth  is  as  much  out  of 
my  reach  as  the  comfortable  house  and  sufficient 
attendance  I  have  so  often  wished  for  you,  there 
is  no  reasonable  cause  to  fear  that  her  being  so 
will  work  me  woe.  When  she  was  a  wife,  I 
could  not,  perhaps,  have  met  her  as  I  should  have 
wished  to  do  ;  .  ...  but  now  the  case  is  different. 
I  know  perfectly  well  what  my  destiny  is,  and  I 
submit  to  it." 

Whether  Mrs.  Reynolds  were  satisfied  or  not, 
by  her  son's  mode  of  reasoning,  she  felt  it  diffi- 
cult to  push  the  question  further.  His  manner 
was  so  quiet,  so  gentle,  and  so  self-possessed, 
that  it  seemed  useless  to  persecute  him  with  her 
doubts  and  fears  respecting  his  peace  of  mind. 
So  another  month  rolled  on  as  the  last  had 
done,  every  hour  of  it  winged  with  pleasure, 
though  marked  with  no  adventures  more  stirring 
than  a  sketching  party,  with  a  luncheon  eaten 
under  a  rock,  or  a  sail  round  the  island.  In 
all  these  schemes  Charles,  Isabella,  and  Alfred, 
were    the  active   agents  ;  and  when    their  plans 
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carried  them    farther  afield  than   the   more  do- 
mestic members  of  the  society  approved,  the   trio 
went  by  themselves.     But  although  in  all  these 
excursions  Charles  perpetually  left  his  sister  and 
friend  to  their    t^te-d-tete  sketching  for  an  hour 
or  two,  while  he  dived  and  climbed  till  the  hour 
fixed  for    their  return    approached,    no    syllable 
in  the  remotest  degree  approaching  to  love-mak- 
ing was   ever  breathed  between  them.      Nature, 
poetry,  painting,   music,  were  all    discussed  be- 
tween them  with  the  enthusiasm  of  young  and 
ardent  minds,  and  neither  could  be  quite  insen- 
sible to  the  species  of  interest  they  inspired  in 
the  other ;   but   both  were  guarded  as  by  some 
potent  magic  charm  from  dreaming  that  any  tie 
beyond  that  of  friendship  could  ever  unite  them. 
Isabella,  if  ever  any  thought  connected  with  the 
possibility  of  a  second  marriage  crossed  her  mind, 
trembled  and  turned  pale,  as  if  a  vision  of  some 
dreaded  suffering  rose  up  before  her  ;  and  if  any- 
thing   could    have    persuaded    her    to    look    at 
Alfred    in    any   other    light    than   as    the    most 
gifted  and  amiable  human   being   that  ever  God 
created,   it    would    have   been    some  body's  sug- 
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gesting  the  possibility  of  her  becoming  his  wife. 
....  While  on  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  ask- 
ing the  richly  endowed  Isabella  to  accept  his 
love,  and  barter  her  wealth  against  his  utter 
destitution,  had  to  the  feelings  of  Alfred  some- 
thing more  terrible  in  it  than  any  other  suffering 
could  occasion. 

It  is  true  that  Norris  and  his  Margaret  did 
sometimes  talk  together  of  the  great  change  so 
visible  in  Isabella  ....  Of  the  recovered  bright- 
ness of  her  eyes,  the  deep  carnation  of  her  lips, 
the  energy  that  made  all  fatigue  seem  light,  and 
the  animation  that  every  word  uttered  by  Alfred 
appeared  to  inspire. 

"  Surely,  Frederic,  she  loves  him,""  said  Mar- 
garet one  day,  after  an  evening  in  which  this 
had  been  peculiarly  remarkable,  "  and  I  shall 
rejoice  if  it  be  so.  Isabella  is  not  formed  to 
live  alone,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  have 
been  many  hours  since  we  left  her,  when,  not- 
withstanding her  recovered  peace,  her  wealth, 
and  her  goodness,  she  has  felt  far,  very  far  from 
happy." 

"  I   have  no  doubt  of  it,"  replied  her  hus- 
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band,  "  and  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be 
so  ;  ...  but  take  care,  Margaret,  not  in  any 
degree  to  interfere  in  this  business.  If  they 
love  each  other  they  will  be  sure  to  find  it 
out,  without  our  helping  them.  But  though  I 
allow  that  it  seems  the  most  likely  thing  in  the 
world,  I  am  considerably  puzzled  to  decide  in 
my  own  mind  as  to  whether  it  be  or  not.'* 

"  Oh  !  I  cannot  doubt  it/'  she  replied  ;  "or 
at  any  rate,  Frederic,  you  will  allow  that  on  the 
side  of  the  gentleman  there  is  no  doubt  ?  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Margaret,  but  I  differ 
from  you.  I  am  not  quite  certain  as  to  either 
party ;  but  if  there  be  love,  it  is  decidedly  more 
legible  on  the  part  of  Isabella.  In  the  first 
place,  we  know  that  she  is  greatly  changed  in 
her  general  manner  and  as  to  the  state  of  her 
spirits,  whereas  we  have  no  such  means  of  judg- 
ing him.  He  seemed  very  gay  and  happy  when 
we  first  met  him,  and  so  he  does  now,  neither 
more  nor  less  so,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive ;  and 
this  gaiety  of  spirits  is  in  him  a  strong  evidence 
against  his  being  in  love  ;  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  a  worldly  point  of  view   the  mar- 
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riage  would  be  so  bad  a  one  for  Isabella,  that  he 
could  hardly  be  so  presumptuous  as  not  to  have 
fears  for  the  fate  of  a  proposal,  if  he  ventured  to 
make  one." 

"  That  is  all  very  true  ....  yet  I  am  sure 
Alfred  is  in  love,  deeply,  devotedly  in  love 
with  Isabella." 

"  It  may  be  so  ...  .  nay,  I  cannot  but  think 
it  must  be  so  ...  .  for  how  can  he  help  it  ? 
He  has  no  lovely  wife  and  darling  babes  to 
occupy  his  whole  soul,  Margaret  ;  and  without 
something  of  the  sort,  I  profess  that  I  can  in  no 
way  comprehend  the  possibility  of  his  conversing 
with,  and  gazing  at,  such  a  woman  as  Isabella, 
and  yet  keeping  his  heart  unscathed  ....  unless, 
indeed,  he  has  some  previous  attachment." 

"  And  if  he  has,"  replied  Margaret,  with  some 
wannth,  "  he  is  a  traitor.  .  .  .  But  what  is  it, 
Norris,  that  makes  you  so  sceptical  on  the 
subject  ?  " 

*'  Because  they  don't  get  on,  Margaret.  Dur- 
ing the  first  fortnight,  though  I  said  nothing 
about  it,  I  really  believed  it  a  settled  thing  .... 
During  the  next,  I  thought  so  too,  but  not  quite 
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SO  confidently.  The  third,  from  perceiving  the 
exact  statu  quo  of  the  parties,  greatly  shook  my 
belief,  and  the  last  has  pretty  nearly  brought  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  they  do  love  each  other, 
the  passion  is  not  strong  enough  to  break  down 
the  obstacles  which  their  great  inequality  of  for- 
tune raises  between  them." 

"  All  very  wise,  and  very  well  put,"  replied 
Margaret,  laughing  ;   "  but  .... 

'  Those  convinced  against  their  will, 
Are  of  the  same  opinion  still.' 

Wherefore,  my  most  dear  husband,  I  take  leave 
to  retain  my  own  notions.  ...  I  don't  believe 
you  ever  watched  Alfred  Reynolds's  eyes  as  I 
have  done." 

"  Hey-day  !  pretty  Mistress  Margaret,  what 
does  that  mean  ?" 

"  Oh  !  it  was  a  very  harmless  and  innocent 
study ;  for  it  only  showed  me  that  after  a  long, 
ardent,  involuntary  sort  of  gaze,  he  closed  his 
eyes  as  if  he  could  bear  no  more,  and  then, 
spite  of  the  equal  state  of  spirits  you  talk  of,  he 
rose  abruptly,  and  left  the  room." 

"  Upon  my  word,   good  wife,    you   seem   to 
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understand  the  subject.  ...  It  was  thus,  I  sup- 
pose, that  you  discovered  all  the  bold  hopes 
and  projects  I  had  conceived  so  long  before  I 
found  courage  to  name  them  ?  .  .  .  But  you  be- 
gan this  discussion  by  stating  your  conviction 
that  Isabella  loved  Alfred,  and  your  present 
eloquence  only  goes  to  prove  that  Alfred  loves 
Isabella.  Proceed,  I  pray  you,  to  explain  her 
feelings  as  clearly  as  you  have  done  his." 

"  It  is  not  so  easy,  ....  except,  indeed,  that 
it  is  impossible  not  to  see  how  greatly  she  is 
changed." 

But  neither  this  conversation,  nor  many  more 
very  like  it  which  followed,  threw  any  light  upon 
the  question  which  was,  in  truth,  no  easy  one. 

The  time  was  now  fast  approaching  when  Mr. 
Norris  must  return  to  his  parish ;  one  or  two 
farewell  schemes  had  been  arranged,  and  even 
the  very  day  of  departure  repeatedly  alluded  to  ; 
yet  no  symptom  of  love's  being  still  the  lord  of 
all  appeared  in  the  outward  bearing  either  of 
Mrs.  Wentworth,  or  of  Mr.  Reynolds.  They 
had  both  of  them  perhaps  a  little  the  air  of 
wishing   to    make  the   most  of  their  time,   and 
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every  circulating  library  in  the  Island  Avas  ran- 
sacked to  find  a  volume  or  two  on  which  they 
wished  to  compare  notes  before  they  parted ; 
and  for  the  last  week  Alfred  breakfasted  every 
morning  at  the  cottage,  instead  of  about  every 
other  morning ;  but,  nevertheless,  not  a  word 
of  lamentation  was  uttered  concerning  the  ap- 
proaching separation,  or  of  hope  about  future 
meetings.  Of  the  latter,  perhaps,  there  might  be 
something,  particularly  in  the  heart  of  Isabella; 
but  there  was  no  need  that  she  should  talk  about 
it,  and  she  did  not. 

The  whole  party,  including  Mrs.  Reynolds, 
whose  averseness  to  dining  out  had  long  since 
given  way,  were  sitting  on  the  little  lawn  behind 
the  "  great  house,"  after  an  early  dinner  on  the 
last  day  but  one  of  their  stay.  .  .  .  The  wine 
and  dessert  were  always  taken  there  ;  for  the 
month  of  October,  which  was  now  arrived,  was 
as  warm  as  midsummer,  and  rather  than  forego 
this  al  fresco  luxury,  they  had  gradually  ad- 
vanced the  time  of  dinner  till  half  past  three 
was  now  the  Gothic  hour  for  this  repast.  On  this 
evening  the  moon  was  high  in  the  heavens  eking 
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out  the  short  twilight ;  the  equinoctial  winds 
seemed  all  asleep,  for  not  a  leaf  stirred,  and  so 
delicious  was  the  air,  which  even  the  iron  frosts 
of  January  cannot  render  sufficiently  cruel  to 
injure  the  leaves  of  the  soft  myrtle,  that  they 
continued  to  sit,  conversing  calmly,  but  with  all 
their  hearts  awakened,  on  many  a  theme  of  deep 
interest  that,  in  circles  more  Mazes  with  the  plea- 
sures of  conversation,  are  passed  over  with  a  few 
well-turned  periods,  and  dismissed. 

The  species  of  gratification  to  be  derived  from 
travelling  was  among  these,  and  on  this  Alfred 
spoke  with  the  enthusiasm  that  was  natural  to 
him ;  but  with  a  greater  mixture  of  melancholy 
than  he  had  ever  before  permitted  to  appear  on 
any  subject  which  they  had  discussed  together, 
confessing  that  the  certainty  of  this  pleasure 
never  being  his,  now  and  then  w^nt  near  to 
shake  his  philosophy. 

"  And  why  should  it  not  be  yours  ?"  said 
Charles  eagerly  ;  "  why  should  a  man  of  two- 
and-twenty  make  up  his  mind  never  to  see  Rome, 
just  because  he  knows  himself  to  be  particularly 
capable  of  enjoying  it  ?'' 
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"  I  should  not  have  thought  that  you,  Charles, 
could  have  been  much  at  a  loss  to  find  reasons 
why  I  was  never  likely  to  reach  Rome,"  replied 
Alfred. 

"  Because  of  the  expense  ?  .  .  .  .  That  ^s  non- 
sense," said  Charles  with  his  usual  impetuosity. 
"  Your  fellowship  will  be  double  what  it  is 
now,  and  more  too,  in  a  few  years,  and  then, 
you  know,  you  mean  to  take  orders,  and  have 
pupils,  and  I  should  like  to  know  if,  out  of  all 
that,  you  could  not  save  enough  to  get  somehow 
or  other  to  Italy." 

"  That  I  do  hope  for  the  blessing  of  ob- 
taining the  employments  you  name,  is  most 
certain,  Charles ;  .  .  .  .  but,  if  left  to  my  own 
unassisted  wisdom,  I  should  never  have  dis- 
covered that  this  would  lead  to  my  having  leisure 
to  traverse  Europe,  that  I  might  look  at  pic- 
tures and  statues,  and  walk  over  the  graves  of 
great  men." 

"  Leisure  ?  .  .  .  .  Why  people  almost  always 
give  holidays,  you  know,  when  they  take  pupils. 
.  .  .  And  ask  Norris  about  duty.  Has  he  not 
been  here  for  nearly  three  months  ?  .  .  .  .  You  are 
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a  vastly  clever  fellow,  Alfred ;  but  you  do  talk 
nonsense  sometimes.  Don't  you  think  so,  Isa- 
bella ?" 

It  was  some  time  since  Isabella  had  spoken 
a  word,  and  when  now  addressed  she  started, 
as  if  roused  from  a  reverie,  and  for  all  answer 
only  repeated  the  word,  "  nonsense." 

"  Yes,  my  dear ;  if  you  have  not  been  asleep, 
I  think  you  must  be  aware  that  Mr.  Alfred 
Reynolds  has  been  talking  nonsense." 

"  No,"  replied  Isabella,  shaking  her  head. 

"  No,"  repeated  Charles,  mimicing  her  .... 
"  You  have  been  asleep,  Isabella,  I  am  quite 
sure  of  it,  from  your  manner  of  speaking." 

"  You  are  a  vastly  clever  fellow,  Charles,  but 
you  do  talk  nonsense,  sometimes,"  said  Isabella, 
repeating  his  words. 

"  Lucid.  .  .  .  Evidently  asleep,  but  lucid  ;  and 
therefore  precisely  in  the  proper  state  for  giving 
invaluable  answers  to  whatever  questions  may  be 
asked  ....  Now,  then  ....  Why  does  Alfred 
Reynolds  declare,  that  it  is  decreed  by  Heaven 
he  never  shall  see  Rome  ?''* 

VOL.     III.  N 
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"  He  named  not  Heaven's  decrees,'*  replied 
Isabella,  speaking  in  a  solemn  oracular  tone. 

"  So  !  ....  I  must  mend  my  speech,  or  I 
shall  mar  my  answer  ....  Why  does  Alfred  Rey- 
nolds declare  that  he  never  shall  see  Rome .?" 

"  He  declares  only  that  he  fears  he  may  never 
see  it ...  .  but,  as  he  has  declared  also,  that  it 
is  one  of  the  things  he  should  most  wish  to  do, 
I  so  far  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Charles,  as  to  think 
it  very  possible  he  may  see  it,  despite  his  mis- 
givings," replied  Isabella,  in  her  usual  manner. 

''  I  meant  more  than  that,  Mrs.  Wentworth, 
by  my  prophecy,"  said  Alfred.  ..."  In  truth, 
without  any  great  presumption,  I  may  say,  that 
I  know  I  never  shall  see  Rome.  Three  months, 
even  had  I  gold  that  might  serve  as  wings, 
would  suffice  to  do  little  more  than  torture  me, 
for  such  an  expedition  as  we  are  talking  of." 

"  Then,  scrape  money  together  like  a  dragon, 
for  a  few  years,"  said  Charles,  "  and  then  give 
up  your  pupils  and  your  curacy  fbr  a  year  or 
two." 

''  Even  if  it  were  possible,  I  should  not  think 
it  right,"  replied  his  friend.     "  An  humble  cu- 
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rate,  Charles,  has  taken  important  duties  upon 
himself :  and  I  do  not  quite  approve  a  wander- 
ing idle  life  for  a  clergyman  ;  even  though  he 
be  but  a  curate,  and  has  a  longing  to  see  Rome 
for  his  excuse." 

It  was  so  evident  that  Alfred  was  in  earnest, 
that  Charles  at  last  gave  way,  and  contenting 
himself  with  a  muttered  exclamation  of ...  . 
"  It  is  a  devilish  pity,  then,  that  you  should 
ever  be  a  clergyman,"  suffered  the  subject  to 
drop. 

The  party  soon  afterwards  exchanged  the  din- 
ing, for  the  drawing-room,  which  they  were  sur- 
prised to  find  already  almost  dark.  During  the 
interval  that  elapsed  before  lights  arrived,  Isabella 
contrived  to  lead  Mrs.  Reynolds  to  a  sofa,  apart 
from  the  rest,  who  all  hovered  near  the  windows  ; 
and  after  affectionately  expressing  her  sorrow  for 
the  separation  that  was  so  near,  said,  carelessly 
enough,  ....''  And,  how  long  will  it  be  be- 
fore your  son  is  ordained,  Mrs.  Reynolds  ?" 

"  About  two  months,  I  think.  He  has  al- 
ready had  more  than  one  title  offered  him  ;  and 
no  obstacle  remains,  except  the  having  to  nw)ve 
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ourselves.  .  .  .  This  must  be  done,  dearly  as  we 
love  our  little  cottage  here  ;  so,  the  sooner  we 
set  about  it,  the  better." 

The  lights  arrived,  and  books,  work,  and 
chessmen  were  brought  forward,  as  usual ;  but 
Isabella  pleaded  fatigue  as  an  excuse  for  retir- 
ing early,  and  the  party  broke  up  nearly  two 
hours  before  the  usual  time. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  tite-d-tete  break- 
fast between  the  brother  and  sister  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  Isabella  was  unusually  silent, 
till  her  brother  said,  .... 

"  You  are  grave,  carissima,  this  morning.  .  .  . 
Are  you  thinking  that  it  is  our  last  day  upon 
the  island?" 

"  No  ....  Yes,  perhaps  I  was.  But  I  was 
thinking  of  something  else  too,  Charles.  I  was 
thinking  of  a  very  wise  thing  that  you  uttered 
last  night.  .  .  .  You  look,  very  naturally,  sur- 
prised ;   but  I  am  quite  in  earnest." 

"  Not  the  least  surprised,  I  do  assure  you  .... 
only  I  should  like  to  know,  which  of  my  morsels 
of  wisdom  it  was  which  so  particularly  attracted 
your  attention  ?''* 
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"  What  you  said  about  Alfred  Reynolds  was 
so  true !  '*  she  replied,  quietly,  but  not  without 
some  slight  increase  of  colour,  "  that  it  has  re- 
curred to  me  repeatedly  since." 

"And  what  might  that  be?"  inquired  her 
brother,  looking,  perhaps,  a  little  more  earnestly 
at  her  than  she  liked. 

"  I  mean,  about  his  taking  orders  ....  I  per- 
fectly agree  with  him  in  what  he  said  about  wan- 
dering clergymen  ....  But  then,  as  he  has  no 
very  immediate  prospect  of  getting  a  living,  I  do 
think  it  is  a  pity  that  he  should  be  ordained." 

"  I  said  so  too,  I  know,"  replied  Charles, 
looking  grave.  "  But,  between  you  and  me, 
Isabella,  I  am  afraid  he  must  do  it.  .  . .  For,  in 
the  first  place,  a  curate's  salary,  small  as  it  is, 
would  make  an  important  addition  to  their  little 
income ;  and,  moreover,  he  would  never  be  likely 
to  make  anything  of  taking  pupils  unless  he 
were  in  orders." 

"  Then,  you  did  not  mean  what  you  said, 
Charles.?" 

"  Oh  !  yes,  I  did  ....  I  said  it  was  a  pity 
such  a  fine  fellow,  so  full  of  poetry,  imagination. 
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and  all  that,  should  have  his  wings  lopped  off, 
and  so  it  is  ;  .  .  .  .  but  it  would  be  a  greater 
pity  still,  you  know,  for  his  excellent  mother  to 
see  him  lose  the  object  she  has  been  so  many 
years  struggling  to  obtain  for  him  :  wouldn't  it." 

"  Certainly.  .  .  .  Alfred  would  die,  I  believe, 
rather  than  disappoint  her/' 

*'  I  know  he  would,"  said  Charles,  ''I  am 
quite  certain  of  it ;  and  though  I  cannot  bear 
to  hear  him  talk  in  that  sort  of  quiet  resigned 
way  of  never  doing  or  seeing  anything  he  most 
wishes  for,  a  moment's  serious  reflection  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  me  that  there  is  no  help  for  it." 

Isabella  was  again  silent  for  several  minutes, 
till  she  was  once  more  roused  by  an  abrupt 
question — 

"And  what  are  you  thinking  of  now,  Isa- 
bella?" 

"  I  am  still  thinking  of  Mr.  Reynolds,"  she 
replied,  deliberately,  and  as  if  determined  not  to 
be  afraid  of  saying  what  she  wished  ;  though 
her  eyes  were  cast  down,  and  there  was  a  falter- 
ing in  her  voice  that  showed  strong  feeling  of 
some  sort  or  other,  concerning  the  subject  under 
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discussion :  "  I  am  still  thinking,  Charles,  that 
it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  such  a  man 
should  in  some  degree,  as  one  might  say,  become 
the  sacrifice  to  his  own  goodness.  Not,  Heaven 
knows,  that  I  would  wish  him  to  change  his  ad- 
mirable principles  in  any  way  ....  but  if  it  were 
possible if  by  any  means,  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  ...  .  to  ....  to  assist  him,  Charles 
....  You  know  how  very  rich  I  am,  and  how 
little  I  love  that  idle  sort  of  parade  that  I  be- 
lieve often  makes  rich  people  poor,  therefore,  I 
cannot  help  having  a  great  deal  of  money  at  the 
bankers\  .  .  .  Indeed,  I  know  there  is  more  than 
three  thousand  pounds  there,  and  I  have  thought 
two  or  three  times  that  I  must  ask  papa  what  I 
had  best  do  with  it.  Now,  I  have  been  think- 
ing, Charles,  that  if  you  could  purchase  an  an- 
nuity for  Mrs.  Reynolds  with  two  thousand 
pounds,  and  give  the  third  to  Alfred  to  travel 
with  for  a  year  or  two,  everything  would  be  ex- 
actly as  we  wish  it  to  be.  Do  you  think  that 
you  could  manage  this  ?  " 

"  There  is  one  way,  Isabella,  in  which  I  think 
it  could  all  be  managed  with  perfect  facility,  and 
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■with  a  degree  of  success  greatly  beyond  any  you 
as  yet  appear  to  anticipate,"  said  Charles,  fixing 
his  searching  eyes  very  keenly  upon  her,  "  and 
if  you  would  adopt  it,  I  swear  that  I  should  love 
you  a  thousand  times  better  than  I  have  ever 
yet  done.  .  .  .  Shall  I  tell  you  what  my  way 
would  be  ?  " 

"  It  cannot  be  better  than  mine,  I  am  quite 
sure,"  replied  his  sister,  rolling  up  the  table- 
cloth, and  unrolling  it  again,  with  great  perse- 
verance, "so  it  would  be  only  wasting  time  to 
talk  about  it.  .  .  .  All  I  want  you  to  tell  me  is, 
whether  you  think  my  scheme  practicable." 

Charles,  who  kept  his  eyes  very  steadily  fixed 
upon  her  face,  replied,  "  Mine  would  be  better, 
Isabella." 

"  You  will  not  answer  me,  I  perceive,"  she 
replied,  rising  from  the  table,  "so  we  will  talk 
no  more  about  it." 

"  Dearest  Isabella !  ....  I  will  answer  you. 
Folly  indeed  would  it  be  should  there  be  any 
want  of  confidence  between  you  and  me.  Why 
should  I  hide  from  you  my  belief  that  you  love 
my  noble-hearted   friend  ?    ....  why  should    I 
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affect  to  disguise  my  belief  that  he  loves  you  ? 
....  or  why,  for  another  moment,  refrain  from 
telling  you,  that  your  marriage  with  him  would 
gratify  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart  ? " 

''  Marriage  !"  ....  repeated  Isabella,  shud- 
dering, "  my  marriage  ?  .  .  .  .  Charles,  Charles, 
you  cannot  believe  it  possible  !" 

"  And  why  not  .?  ....  He "  ....  Then 
suddenly  stopping  short,  with  a  look  that  seemed 
to  show  some  painful  thought  had  struck  him, 
he  remained  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then 
gravely  added — "  Do  you  mean,  Isabella,  that 
because  of  his  poverty,  Alfred  Reynolds  may 
not  dare  to  raise  his  eyes  to  you  ?  " 

"  Gracious  Heaven,  no  !"  exclaimed  Isabella, 
vehemently,  "  the  thought  is  unworthy  of  you, 
brother ! " 

"  You  are  right,  and  I  beg  your  pardon.  .  .  . 
But  why  should  you  answer  me  then  with  an  air 
of  so  much  displeasure  ?  Surely,  there  was  no- 
thing  in  what  I  said  to  justify  it." 

"  It  was  not  displeasure,  Charles,"  replied  Isa- 
bella, bursting  into  tears  ....  "  Oh  !   far,  very 

far  otherwise  !  .  .  .  .  Could  you  know  all  I  think 
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of  Alfred  Reynolds,  how  highly,  how  sincerely. 
...  In  short,  that  is  not  a  theme  upon  which  we 
should  differ.  But  marriage,  Charles  !  Think 
for  a  moment  of  all  that  is  past,  but  think  with- 
out talking  about  it  to  me.  A  thousand  feel- 
ings prevent  my  even  alluding  to  this  terrible 
subject.  .  .  .  Gratitude  ....  pity  ....  the  re- 
membrance of  essential  kindness,  and  essential 
goodness  too,  shown  in  this  very  spot,  this  very 
village  here " 

Isabella  stopped,  overpowered  by  strong  emo- 
tion. 

"  My  dear,  my  most  dear  Isabella  ! "  said 
Charles,  tenderly  taking  her  hand,  "  I  cannot 
bear  to  see  these  tears,  and  think  that  I  have 
opened  the  source  of  them.  Yet  let  me  un- 
derstand you,  my  dear  love.  .  .  .  Do  you  mean 
that  your  feelings  for  Mr.  Went  worth  have  been, 
or  still  are  such  as  for  ever  to  prevent  you  form- 
ing any  future  marriage  ?  " 

"  Not  that  ....  No,  I  did  not  say  so,"  said 
Isabella,  colouring  violently.  ...  "I  meant  to 
tell  you,  Charles,  though  I  so  hate  myself  if 
I  do  but  think  upon  it  in  silence  and  in  solitude, 
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that  to  speak  of  it,  cannot  be  considered  by  me 
otherwise  than  as  a  crime;  but  yet,  on  this 
occasion,  I  meant  to  make  you  understand  me 
fully.  ...  I  meant  that  you  should  know,  that 
no  word,  no  thought,  has  such  terror  for  my 
heart  ....  as  that  of  marriage." 

The  last  words  were  uttered  in  so  low  a  whis- 
per, that  had  not  her  auditor  been  prepared  for 
them,  they  could  hardly  have  been  caught ;  .  .  .  . 
but  having  spoken  thus,  she  threw  her  arms  upon 
the  table,  and  hid  her  face  upon  them,  as  if  to 
show  that  she  could  say  no  more. 

"Isabella!'*'  said,  her  brother  in  agitation, 
almost  equal  to  her  own,  "  this  is  indeed  a  theme 
that  we  must  not  speak  upon.  I  reverence  your 
forbearance,  your  scruples.  ...  I  have  ever  done 
so  ;  but  I  too  have  suffered,  and  that  without 
any  mixture  of  the  feelings  which  have  restrained 
your  complaints,  and  dammed  up,  as  it  were, 
your  confidence  from  your  fondest  friends  ;  .  .  .  . 
but  my  lips  have  been  as  firmly  closed  upon  the 
subject  in  your  presence,  as  yours  to  me,  and  I 
trust  never  again  to  allude  to  it.  But  before 
I  now  cease  speaking,  let  me  conjure  you  not  to 
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delude  your  own  heart  by  a  confusion  of  ideas 
generated  by  a  word.  Marriage,  Isabella,  need 
not  always  mean  misery." 

"  It  may  be  so.  .  .  .  I  believe,  I  trust  you  are 
right.  See  Margaret,  see  my  mother  ....  I 
am  sure  you  are  quite  right,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  is  any  doubt  about  my  own  happiness  that 
makes  me  shrink  with  such  sickening  terror  from 
the  thought.  But  indeed,  Charles,  I  am  not 
myself  in  temper  what  I  was  formerly  ;  .  .  .  . 
and  think,  think  but  for  a  moment  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  I,  in  my  turn,  might  make  a  fellow- 
creature  miserable  !  We,  none  of  us,  know 
ourselves,  Charles.  Poor  Wentworth  meant  to 
act  rightly,  nay,  more,  he  thought  he  did  so. 
Is  not  this  a  lesson  for  me  ?  No,  no,  ask  me 
not,  name  it  not,  I  cannot,  cannot  marry  .... 
even  Alfred!" 

It  was  strange  that  at  the  very  moment  her 
words  thus  seemed  to  express  almost  everything 
Charles  wished  for  his  friend,  the  conviction  came 
upon  him  of  there  being  no  hope  whatever  that 
she  would  change  the  determination  she  had  ex- 
pressed. 
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"  I  will  not  torment  you,  Isabella,"  he  replied; 
"  I  will  name  the  subject  no  more.  I  have  long 
wished  to  tell  you  what  my  wishes  were,  and  to 
hint  ...  .  having  no  right  to  do  more  ....  to 
hint  to  you  that  were  you  as  penniless  as  himself, 
poor  Reynolds  would  not  so  carefully  avoid  let- 
ting you  see  how  fondly  he  loves  you.  But  no 
more  of  this.  I  have  pledged  my  word  to  you, 
and  win  keep  it." 

Charles  here  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  as  if  to  throw 
off  and  relieve  himself  from  what  had  given  him 
almost  intolerable  pain.  After  the  interval  of  a 
few  moments,  he  resumed  the  conversation  again 
in  a  tone  comparatively  indifferent. 

"  Now,  then,  Isabella,"  he  said,  "  to  return  to 
what  you  were  so  kindly  saying,  and  I  so  unwisely 
interrupted  ;  you  really  wish,  then,  that  a  sum 
arising  from  your  superfluity,  amounting,  I  think 
you  say,  to  three  thousand  pounds,  should  be  de- 
voted to  Mrs.  Reynolds  and  her  son.  I  should 
like  this  too  ...  .  like  to  believe  it  possible ;  and 
so  indeed  it  may,  if  I  have  deceived  myself  as 
egregiously  about  his  feelings  as  I  have  done  about 
....  those  of  another,  which  is  very  likely  per- 
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haps.  I  know  Reynolds  well,  and  though  he  is 
precisely  the  most  high-minded,  noble,  and  in- 
dependent being  I  have  ever  chanced  to  meet,  I 
doubt  if  any  feelings  of  his  own  ....  short  of  those 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  would  be  held  by 
him  as  a  justifiable  cause  for  refusing  what  would 
make  his  mother  easy  for  life.  I  doubt,  however, 
the  probability  of  his  consenting  to  set  out  upon 
a  travelling  expedition,  for  his  own  p^leasure, 
at  your  expense.  However,  that  is  no  business 
of  mine  ;  I  will  do  my  errand ;  and,  as  I  have 
said,  if  he  be  in  the  happy  state  of  indifference 
we  both  wish  for  him,  it  is  possible  he  may  accept 
that  part  of  your  charity  which  is  offered  to  his 
mother." 

"Charity!"  exclaimed  Isabella,  with  clasped 
hands  and  burning  cheeks,  "  O  Charles  !  .  . .  . 
why  should  you  use  so  hateful  a  word  ! " 

"  Hateful  ?  ....  No,  surely ;  and  how  can  I 
substitute  any  other  ?  It  is  charity,  Isabella, 
and  very  noble  and  meritorious  charity  certainly. 
As  to  that  portion  of  it,  indeed,  which  you  offer 
to  himself,  I  rather  fear,  I  confess,  that  it  will 
give  him  more  pain  than  pleasure.  . .  .  However, 
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as  I  said  before,  I  will  do  my  errand  ;  so  good 
morning  for  the  present,  dear  Isabella." 

"  Stay,  stay  !  "  slie  exclaimed,  seizing  his  arm  : 
"  Go  not  for  the  world  !  I  see  it  all  now,  and  I 
know  not  how  for  a  single  moment  I  could  have 
so  beguiled  myself.  No,  not  for  the  whole  world 
would  I  have  so  insulting  a  proposal  reach  him. 
Alas  !  Charles,  I  am  still  a  child  in  all  such 
matters.  But  you  know  not  how  much  I  would 
give  ....  nonsense,  give,  that  ""s  nothing  ....  you 
know  not  how  much  I  would  suffer  to  do  her,  or 
him  either,  Charles,  some  service." 

Perhaps  the  smile  with  which  this  was  received 
approached  a  little,  a  very  little,  towards  a  sneer, 
as  he  replied,  "  You  are  very  kind ....  or  at  any 
rate  I  am  quite  sure  you  mean  to  be  so." 

"  You  are  determined,  I  see,  to  make  me  hate 
myself,"  said  Isabella,  bitterly,  "  and  your  suc- 
cess promises  to  be  perfect."" 

"  I  would  rather  make  Alfred  hate  you,"  re- 
plied Charles. 

"  You  might  be  equally  successful,  perhaps, 
there  ;  but  I  really  see  no  particular  necessity  for 
your  taking  any  trouble  about  it.     What  symp- 
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torn,  pray,  has  he  shown,  that  such  obliging  in- 
terference on  your  part  is  necessary  ?" 

"  Isabella  !  "  said  Charles,  gravely,  "  do  you 
mean  to  assert  that  you  are  ignorant  of  Alfred's 
devoted  love  for  you  ?  " 

"  Has  he  ever  confided  any  such  feeling  to 
you,  Charles  ?  "  she  said,  with  varying  colour  and 
a  voice  that  faltered  very  perceptibly. 

"  No,  certainly,  he  never  has." 

*'  Then  why  will  you  persist  in  fancying  it  ?" 
she  replied.  "  You  cannot  believe,  I  know  you 
cannot,  that  he  has  ever  given  me  reason  to  think 
so  ;  for  if  he  had,  should  I,  Charles,  have  given 
you  the  commission  I  spoke  of.?  ...  .  Can  you 
believe  I  would  ? " 

"  No.  But  you  must  be  strangely,  lamentably 
blind." 

"  Pardon  me  there  ;  I  am  not  blind.  I  have 
hardly  spoken  to  my  own  heart  so  plainly  as  I  am 
now  speaking  to  you ;  but  many  feelings  force  me 
to  throw  off  all  reserve  with  you.  I  believe  that 
Alfred  likes,  admires  me,  if  you  will  ;  but  that 
he  loves  me,  I  believe  it  not.  Never  for  a  single 
moment  has  he  been  betrayed  into  showing  the 
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slightest  indication  of  any  such  feeling.  He  has 
uniformly  had  the  appearance  of  being  pleased, 
happy,  animated,  gay  ;  but  not  in  love.  Trust 
me  I  am  not  blind,  though  it  is  probable  I  may 
be  somewhat  vain  ;  for  ...  .  laugh  at  me  if  you 
will ....  this  contrast  between  the  pleasure  he 
has  evidently  felt  in  my  society,  and  the  self- 
possession  which  has  prevented  his  ever  permitting 
me  for  a  moment  to  suspect  that  he  was  anything 
more  than  amused,  set  my  self-love  at  work  to  ex- 
plain it ;  and  I  am  come  to  the  conviction  that, 
had  I  been  differently  situated,  he  might  have 
loved  me  ....  but  that,  knowing  my  story,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  he  does,  from  you,  Charles ;  know- 
ing my  story,  I  have  no  doubt,  I  say,  that  he 
thinks  as  I  do,  that  I  neither  can  nor  ought  to 
marry  again." 

"  It  has  never  struck  you,  then,  that  this  ad- 
mirable command  over  himself  may  have  arisen 
from  the  circumstance  of  your  being  so  greatly  his 
superior  in  wealth  ?  "  said  her  brother. 

"  No,  indeed.  ...  I  cannot  believe  that  so 
sordid  an  idea  ever  entered  his  head." 

"  So  sordid  an  idea,  you  call  it  ?"  .  .  .  .  What 
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sort  of  an  idea  would  it  have  been,  Isabella,  had 
he,  without  a  shilling  in  the  world  ....  for  by 
marrying,  you  know,  he  would  forfeit  his  fellow- 
ship ....  if,  without  a  shilling  in  the  world,  he 
had  conceived  the  notion  of  proposing  himself  to 
a  woman  with  an  improving  estate  of  above  five? 
thousand  a  year  at  her  own  disposal  ?  How 
would  you  have  classed  such  an  idea  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  use  in  talking  about  it,"  she  re- 
plied, almost  peevishly.  "  No  man,  who  really 
loved  a  woman,  could  be  prevented  from  letting 
her  know  it  by  such  a  paltry  motive  as  that.  ... 
But  there  is  something  great  and  noble  in  ab- 
staining from  such  a  confession,  because  there  are 
moral  reasons  for  its  being  improper  for  her  to 
listen  to  it.*" 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  anything,  Isabella, 
to  lower  my  friend  in  your  estimation  ;  but  truth 
obliges  me  to  assure  you,  that  imagination  never 
created  a  more  baseless  fabric  than  you  have  con- 
structed, when  supposing  that  Alfred  Reynolds 
could  be  such  an  egregious  fool,  as  to  fancy  there 
was  any  moral  objection  to  your  marrying  again. 
No  ;  dearly  as  I  love  him,  and  happy  as  a  union 
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between  you  would  make  me,  it  is  but  fair  that 
you  should  see  him  as  he  is.  Of  the  sublimity 
you  attribute  to  him,  he  is  quite  incapable  ;  but 
to  the  sordid  feeling  you  so  vehemently  despise, 
I  think  it  not  unlikely  he  may  die  a  victim." 

"  Die  a  victim  .'*....  I  do  not  understand 
you." 

"  It  is  no  matter,  Isabella.  You  have  ex- 
pressed yourself  too  strongly  to  leave  me  any 
hope  that  what  I  most  wish  can  ever  come  to  pass. 
So,  farewell  for  an  hour  or  two.  My  head  aches  ; 
and  if  you  will  lend  me  your  groom's  mare  for 
that  time,  I  will  take  a  gallop  to  cure  it." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  man  who  at  length,  unsummoned,  came  to 
remove  the  breakfast,  found  his  mistress  sitting 
with  her  hands  clasped  together,  and  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  carpet,  the  very  picture  or  personifi- 
cation of  a  deep  reverie.  She  started  at  his  en- 
trance ;  and  seizing  the  bonnet  and  shawl  which 
she  had  that  morning  used  for  her  last  early  walk, 
she  made  her  escape  through  a  door  that  led  across 
the  garden  to  the  cliff. 

Margaret  had  declared  the  evening  before,  that 
she  should  be  too  busy  to  walk  ;  and  before  this 
startling  conversation  with  Charles,  Isabella's  in- 
tention was  to  have  walked  with  him  to  make  a 
last  visit  to  Mrs.  Reynolds.  But  this  was  now 
quite  out  of  the  question  ;  indeed,  she  dreaded 
nothing  more  than  seeing  her,  or  any  one  else. 
The  idea  that  Margaret  might  change  her  mind, 
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or  that  Norris  might  call  upon  her,  hastened  her 
steps,  and  made  her  rather  fly  than  walk  to  the 
point  where  a  rough  and  rugged  path  abruptly 
descended  the  cliff,  and  led  her  to  a  cluster  of 
rocks  upon  the  beach,  amidst  the  masses  of  which 
she  was  not  likely  to  be  descried.  The  autumnal 
wind  had  risen  during  the  night,  and  blew  heavi- 
ly ;  though  the  bright  sun  still  shone  witfiout  a 
cloud,  beguiling  the  unwary  into  a  belief  that  it 
was  a  very  fine  day.  Isabella,  therefore,  seated 
herself  upon  a  rock,  on  a  spot  that  seemed  secure 
from  all  eyes,  and  perfectly  unconscious  that  she 
was  becoming  colder  and  colder  every  moment, 
sat  meditating  on  the  seeming  waywardness  of  her 
destiny,  till  her  lips  became  quite  blue,  and  her 
cheeks  quite  white. 

Without  having  any  very  fixed  purpose  as  to 
what  he  should  say  to  him,  Charles  directed  his 
horse's  head  towards  the  cottage  of  his  friend  ; 
but  Alfred,  restless  and  miserable,  had  long  been 
rambling  on  the  beach,  nobody  knew  in  what  di- 
rection ;  and  the  hope  of  meeting  him  before  the 
hour  of  dinner  was  abandoned.  Meanwhile,  poor 
Reynolds  wandered  on,  with  one  solitary  idea  to 
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console  him,  amidst  a  world  of  as  desolate  and 
miserable  feelings  as  ever  fixed  their  ruthless 
fangs  upon  a  sensitive  heart.  He  had  lived  be- 
side Isabella  for  nearly  three  months  ;  he  had  en- 
enjoyed  an  intercourse  with  her  of  the  most 
unbounded  intellectual  freedom,  exchanging 
thoughts,  opinions,  feelings,  on  every  subject  un- 
der heaven,  excepting  on  that  only  which  never 
for  an  instant  was  forgotten,  but  which  he  would 
have  deemed  it  the  very  lowest  baseness  to  dis- 
close. 

"  Thank  God  !"'  he  exclaimed  aloud,  as  the 
bufFetting  wind  blew  in  his  face,  and  made  his 
words  inaudible  almost  to  his  own  ears ;  "  thank 
God  !  I  have  escaped  the  danger  which  so  often 
threatened  me ;  I  have  looked  in  her  eyes  and 
seen  softness  there,  but  turned  away  from  it, 
and  spoken  calmly  of  rocks  and  trees.  I  have 
drunk  deep,  deep  of  the  delight  of  loving,  and 
of  believing  it  possible  I  might  be  loved,  and  have 
not  paid  my  integrity  for  it.  As  for  my  peace 
of  jnind  !  .  .  .  .  Dearest  mother,  she  talks  of  peace 
of  mind  as  if  it  were  a  feeling  I  was  enjoying, 
but  might  lose !  .  .  .  .  Now  she  thinks  me  safe. 
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perfectly  safe.  .  .  .  And  so  I  am.  There  was 
only  one  thing  that  I  should  have  deemed  too 
high  a  price  for  what  I  have  enjoyed,  and  I 
thank  God  !  I  have  not  paid  it." 

Thus  he  went  muttering  on,  his  heart  some- 
times swelling  till  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  yet 
still  calling  upon  his  spirits  to  rejoice  that  the 
walk  of  yesterday,  the  last  in  which  there  was 
any  chance  of  their  being  tete-a-t^te^  was  over, 
and  his  presumptuous  secret  still  his  own. 

It  was  in  this  mood,  and  with  an  aspect  as 
little  fitting  as  possible  to  be  presented  before 
the  eyes  of  a  lady  from  whom  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  conceal  every  appearance  of  strong 
emotion,  that  Alfred,  turning  the  sharp  comer 
of  a  rock,  found  himself  precisely  face  to  face 
with  Isabella. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  say  which  of  the  two 
started  most  violently  ;  but  as  to  any  question 
that  might  be  put  by  the  curious,  as  to  which 
was,  at  that  moment,  the  most  intently  absorbed 
by  thinking  of  the  other,  there  would  be  no  dif- 
ficulty at  all  in  answering  it,  inasmuch  as  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  had  the  very  least  imagin- 
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able  space  of  mind  left  that  was  not  occupied 
by  the  image,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  person 
who  now  suddenly  met  their  gaze. 

An  effort,  and  a  strong  one,  was  necessary  on 
both  sides  to  render  them  what  each  would  con- 
sider fitting  company  for  the  other,  and  upon 
all  such  occasions  it  is  the  woman  who  generally 
makes  the  effort  first.  Whether  it  be  that  the 
necessity  of  self-control  be  stronger,  or  that  the 
power  given  to  exert  it  be  naturally  greater,  it 
can  hardly  be  denied  that  a  woman  more  rarely 
fails  in  such  a  trial,  than  a  man. 

"  It  is  a  blustering  day,  Mr.  Reynolds," 
said  Isabella,  drawing  down  her  bonnet,  and 
securing  it  more  tightly  under  her  chin,  as  much, 
probably,  to  conceal  the  condition  of  her  tearful 
eyes,  as  to  guard  against  the  increasing  blast. 

"  It  is  indeed  !"  he  replied  ;  "  too  bluster- 
ing, Mrs.  Wentworth,  for  you  to  remain  thus 
exposed  to  it.  Will  you  accept  my  arm  to 
ascend  the  cliff?" 

^'  Not  yet,"  said  Isabella ;  *'  I  rather  like 
it." 

*'  But  shall  you  not  take  cold  ?" 
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"  Oh  !  no The  sea-air  never  does  that. 

...  I  think  we  shall  have  a  real  storm.  Do 
you  perceive  the  clouds  that  are  rolling  up 
towards  us  ?  The  brightness  of  the  morning 
is  gone  already." 

"  Yes,  the  brightness  is  quite  over !"  replied 
Reynolds,  looking  with  rather  a  vacant  eye  upon 
the  sea  that  was  rolling  and  springing  before 
them,  while  even  the  white  crests  of  the  waves 
seemed  to  look  dark  in  the  increasing  gloom. 

"  I  know  not  why,"  said  Isabella,  settling 
herself  with  her  back  against  a  rock,  as  if  quite 
determined  to  remain  where  she  was ;  "  but  I 
like  this  better  than  when  everything  is  calm 
and  tranquil.  Is  not  the  dark  shade  that  mon- 
strous mass  of  clouds  throws  over  the  sea,  terrific 
and  sublime  ?" 

'*  Yes,  yes,  no  doubt  of  it.  .  .  .  But  indeed 
you  must  not  stay  here.  I  know  this  coast, 
and  am  quite  sure  a  storm  is  coming  on,  that 
may  make  it  difficult  for  you  to  keep  your 
footing  as  you  ascend  the  cliiF.  Come,  Mrs. 
Wentworth,  pray  come  directly." 

"  No,"  ....  said  Isabella  quietly ;   "  I  shall 
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remain  and  watch  it.  But  I  will  not  insist," 
she  added  with  a  smile ;  "  upon  your  remain- 
ing too.     If  you  do  not  enjoy  it,  you  had  better 

go- 

What  other  answer  could  the  young  man 
give  than  to  seat  himself  beside  her  ? 

'*  Look  at  their  heavy  flapping  wings,"  said 
Isabella,  pointing  to  several  gulls  that,  cowering 
low  over  the  waves,  appeared  to  be  approaching 
the  shore  for  shelter  ;  "  and  that  ominous  screech- 
ing cry  !  ....  Is  it  not  fine  ?" 

''  And  that  shooting  lightning  that  begins 
to  pierce  the  clouds.  .  .  .  That  is  fine  too,"  said 
Alfred  ;  "  but,  for  God's  sake,  let  me  take  you 
to  a  place  of  safety  I" 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  make  a  drawing 
of  this  scene,  as  it  looks  now  ?"  said  Isabella, 
paying  no  attention  to  his  remonstrance.  ''  You 
might  have  a  rude  figure  or  two  among  the  rocks 
there,  fishermen  perhaps  drawing  up  a  boat  to 
save  it  from  the  violence  of  the  sea.  I  think 
you  could  do  it,  Mr,  Reynolds." 

"  I  might  draw  the  scene  from  memory,  with- 
out much  difficulty,"  replied  Alfred  rising  from 
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his  seat,  and  standing  before  her,  so  as  in  some 
degree  to  shelter  her,  "  but  I  would  not  place 
fishermen  there ;....!  do  assure  you  it  would 
be  unnatural.  .  .  .  No  fisherman  in  the  world 
would  be  so  foolish  as  wantonly  to  remain  upon 
the  beach  at  such  a  moment  as  this." 

"  You  are  trying  to  frighten  me.  But  what 
is  there  to  fear  ?  A  wetting,  in  case  rain  should 
follow  the  thunder  ?  You  have  seen  me  brave 
that  more  than  once  already.  Do  let  me  enjoy 
it,  Mr.  Reynolds.  You  know  there  can  be 
no  real  danger,  for  I  am  not  twenty  minutes'* 
walk  from  my  own  door." 

"  The  rain  !  .  .  .  .  can  you  imagine  I  speak  to 
you  so  very  much  in  earnest  on  account  of  any 
danger  the  rain  can  bring  with  it  ?" 

"  Hush  !"  said  Isabella.  "  What  a  'lengthened 
aggravated  roar'  that  was  !  Is  it  possible  that 
you  do  not  take  pleasure  in  all  this  majestic  up- 
roar?" 

"  I  do  not  think  you  are  safe,  Mrs.  Went- 
worth,"  were  the  words  he  spoke  in  reply,  but 
they  were  not  heard  by  her ;  for,  after  sucking  in, 
as  were,  its  breath  for  one  moment  of  most  awful 
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stillness,  the  storm  burst  forth  anew  in  such  a 
tremendous  tempest  of  wind  and  hail,  that  Isa- 
bella's courage  seemed  threatening  to  forsake  her ; 
and  having  sat  with  her  head  sunk  upon  her 
breast  for  a  minute  or  two,  subdued  and  silent, 
she  rose  up,  and  laying  her  hand  upon  Alfred's 
arm,  said,  "  you  are  right,  Mr.  Reynolds,  we 
had  better  go." 

To  go  now,  however,  was  no  easy  matter.  The 
hail,  indeed,  no  longer  battered  them,  but  such  a 
cataract  of  rain  dashed  down  upon  their  shrinking 
heads  instead,  that  it  seemed  an  effort  of  strength 
to  stand  upright  under  it.  The  wind,  too,  roar- 
ed with  even  augmented  fury,  and  the  instant 
they  stepped  out  from  the  shelter  afforded  by  the 
masses  of  rock  amidst  which  they  had  been  seated, 
Isabella  found  it  very  nearly  impossible  to  stand. 

Reynolds  threw  his  arm  round  her,  and  so 
placed  himself  while  he  almost  carried  her  for- 
ward, as  to  afford  all  the  protection  that  his  per- 
son could  give ;  but  the  rain  and  wind  together 
nearly  took  away  her  breath,  and  pointing  back- 
ward to  the  spot  they  had  left,  she  looked  up  into 
the  face  of  her  companion  as  if  to  ask  for  counsel, 
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for  to  attempt  speaking  would  have  been  utterly- 
useless. 

Before  replying  to  this  appeal,  Reynolds  looked 
round  in  all  directions  upon  the  frowning  heavens, 
to  ascertain  what  prospect  there  might  be  of  a  ter- 
mination to  their  sudden  fit  of  rage  ;  but  not  a 
speck  of  smiling  light  appeared.  The  roar  of  the 
tide,  which  was  rushing  furiously  in,  seemed  to 
bully  the  wind  that  battled  with  it ;  the  thunder 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer  every  moment, 
crashed  and  rattled  in  their  very  ears,  while  ever 
and  anon  flashes  of  lightning  shot  so  sharply 
across  their  eyes  that  perforce  they  winked,  and 
then  hardly  dared  to  raise  their  eyelids  again.  It 
took  not  long  to  decide,  in  the  midst  of  this  fear- 
ful tumult,  that  almost  any  risk  was  better  than 
remaining  to  endure  it ;  and,  uttering  unheard 
the  words  ''  Forgive  me  !"  he  seized  her  in  his 
arms  and  bore  her  safely,  but  not  without  consi- 
derable difficulty,  to  the  foot  of  the  rude  steps 
by  which  she  had  descended.  To  attempt  mount- 
ing them  with  her  in  his  arms  was  out  of  the 
question  ;  but  by  placing  her  before  him,  and 
securing  her   shawl   so   tightly  round   her  as  to 
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prevent  it  catching  the  blast,  he  enabled  her  to 
ascend  about  one-third  of  the  way  in  tolerable 
safety.  But  here  a  new  difficulty  arose  ;  the 
steps,  which  were  but  very  imperfectly  cut,  here 
ceased  ;  the  wwcivil  engineer  who  had  constructed 
the  ascent  having  taken  advantage  of  a  level  space 
of  about  four  feet  wide,  which,  turning  round  a 
sharp  angle,  led  the  climber  to  a  part  of  the  cliff 
which  it  was  just  possible  to  crawl  up  without 
any  further  assistance  of  his.  But  on  turning 
this  angle,  Alfred  Reynolds  was  met  by  such  a 
blast,  that  he  was  fain  to  cling  to  a  projecting  frag- 
ment of  the  cliff  to  prevent  his  being  hurled  from 
his  perilous  station  into  the  sea  that  now  roared 
over  the  breakers  exactly  under  him. 

Sick,  and  almost  giddy  with  terror  at  the  idea 
of  Isabella's  encountering  the  same  danger,  he 
turned  round  and  made  a  sign  to  her  that  she 
must  descend  again,  which,  docile  enough,  poor 
soul !  now  that  it  was  nearly  too  late  for  such 
docility  to  get  either  herself  or  her  companion 
out  of  the  scrape  into  which  her  rashness  had 
drawn  them,  she  obeyed ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  buffeting  that  met  her  in  the  shape  both  of 
wind  and  spray,  she  got  safely  to  the  bottom. 
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"But  here  the  dangers  that  threatened  them 
were  infinitely  greater  than  before  they  made 
their  unsuccessful  attempt  to  scale  the  cliff;  for 
the  sea,  flowing  in  several  feet  above  its  ordinary 
level,  would  soon,  it  was  too  evident,  not  leave 
them  an  inch  of  beach  to  stand  upon. 

Alfred  placed  his  pale  and  repentant  com- 
panion on  the  widest  and  safest  of  the  chalk 
steps  she  had  come  down  ;  but  they  were  only 
formed  to  hold  one  foot  at  a  time,  and  afforded  a 
resting-place  so  very  insecure,  exposed  as  they 
were  to  the  wild  gusts  that  swept  around  them, 
that  Alfred  became  terrified  lest,  in  spite  of  the 
best  shelter  his  placing  himself  some  steps  below 
could  afford,  she  might  lose  her  footing  and  fall. 
But  he  did  not  "  harp  the  fear  aright  ;*'  Isabella's 
little  feet  had  a  much  better  chance  of  keeping 
their  station  than  his  own,  and  the  more  so,  of 
course,  from  his  attention  being  wholly  engrossed 
by  endeavouring  so  to  place  himself  as  to  protect 
her,  wherefore,  within  a  few  minutes  of  their 
taking  possession  of  their  tottering  resting-place, 
he  lost  his  balance,  the  slippery  state  of  the  soil 
prevented  his  recovering  himself,  and  he  fell  prone 
into  the  boiling  surf  below. 
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The  scream  of  Isabella  made  itself  heard,  de- 
spite the  elemental  din  ;  and,  without  a  moment's 
reflection,  she  began  rapidly  to  descend.  The 
peril  of  Alfred  was,  however,  greatly  less  than  it 
appeared  ;  for  the  water,  though  deep  enough  to 
break  his  fall,  threatened  no  chance  of  drowning 
to  a  man  strong  enough  to  struggle  with  the  noisy 
but  shallow  wave  ;  and  in  a  moment  he  had  made 
his  way  to  a  rock  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
spot  where  Isabella  stood,  her  descent  suddenly 
suspended  by  the  eagerness  with  which  she  watch- 
ed his  motions.  Reynolds  was  neitlier  stunned 
nor  in  any  other  way  injured  by  his  fall,  except- 
ing that  he  had  lost  his  hat,  and  that  his  brown 
curls,  as  well  as  every  thread  in  his  garments, 
were  dripping  with  salt  water.  Having  quickly 
reached  the  vantage  ground  which  the  summit  of 
the  mass  he  had  got  upon  commanded,  he  looked 
round  with  no  very  hopeful  glance,  it  must  be 
confessed,  to  determine  what  was  best  to  be  done 
during  the  next  miserable  half  hour.  He  per- 
ceived that  the  tide  was  already  turning,  and 
thought  that  within  that  time  he  should  be  able,  if 
Isabella  would  again  permit  herself  to  be  carried. 
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to  convey  her  round  the  base  of  the  cliff  to  a 
path  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  that  was 
greatly  more  practicable  than  the  treacherous  steps. 
But  the  interval  !  .  .  .  .  the  terrible  interval !  .  .  .  . 
how  was  she  to  bear  it  ?  To  stand  thus  gazing 
at  her  from  a  distance,  when  the  next  blast  might 
serve  her  as  the  last  had  served  him,  was  into- 
lerable ;  and  with  no  better  hope  than  to  wade 
through  the  surf  and  again  place  himself  before 
her,  he  sprang  off,  to  Isabella's  inexpressible 
terror ;  and  by  means,  first  of  one  stone,  and  then 
of  another,  very  skilfully  reached,  contrived  to 
attain  the  highest  part  of  the  beach  at  a  short 
distance  from  her,  without  being  again  much 
more  than  knee-deep  in  the  water. 

While  making  his  way  from  this  point  to  that 
where  the  trembling  Isabella  stood,  he  perceived 
a  small  opening  in  the  cliff,  too  insignificant  to 
be  called  a  cavern ;  but  which  being  at  the  eleva- 
tion of  about  three  feet  from  the  highest  point 
to  which  the  water  had  reached,  was  still  dry. 
To  ascertain  whether  it  was  deep  enough  to 
afford  shelter  to  the  precious  object  of  his  care, 
he  scrambled   into  it,   and  to  his   surprise   and 
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infinite  delight  found  its  dimensions  amply  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose.  Then  waiting  for  an  inr 
stant  to  press  the  dripping  brine  from  his  hair 
....  for  what  with  that  and  the  drifting  rain 
that  still  continued  to  fall  in  torrents,  he  could 
hardly  see  ;  he  scrambled  out  again,  and  the 
next  moment  once  again  stood  close  beside  the 
greatly  comforted  Isabella. 

"With  outspread  arms  to  insure  the  safety  of 
her  descent  he  made  her  understand,  partly  by 
words  that  victoriously  struggled  with  the  blast, 
and  partly  by  signs,  that  she  was  to  come  down 
to  him.  She  instantly  obeyed,  and  unresistingly 
suffered  him  to  convey  her  in  his  arms  to  the 
shelter  he  had  found.  She  had  still  sufficient 
energy  left  to  achieve  the  entrance  to  it  with  no 
great  difficulty,  but  he  attempted  not  to  follow 
her,  though  half-a-dozen  persons  might  have 
found  place  there. 

It  would  have  been  easy,  could  her  voice 
have  been  heard  amidst  the  still  howling  storm, 
to  have  insisted  on  his  placing  himself  beside  her 
in  terms  which  he  could  hardly  have  resisted,  and 
yet  such  as  she  would  have  felt  no  repugnance  to 
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utter ;  but  he  stood  beyond  reach  of  the  hand 
she  would  willingly  have  stretched  out  to  ex- 
press what  it  was  in  vain  to  speak,  and  having  for 
a  minute  or  two  suffered  the  extreme  of  vexation 
from  this  inability  to  combat  his  very  unnecessary 
and  ill-timed  etiquette,  she  had  recourse  to  a 
stratagem,  feminine  enough  in  its  conception, 
and  perfectly  effectual  in  obtaining  its  object. 

Perceiving  that  his  eyes,  though  for  the  most 
part  turned  towards  the  raging  sea,  were  never- 
theless from  time  to  time  directed  upon  herself, 
she  watched  for  the  proper  moment,  and  when 
he  again  turned  towards  her,  was  in  the  act,  or 
seemed  to  be  so,  of  making  a  very  dangerous 
descent. 

To  leave  his  own  position,  spring  into  the 
cave,  and  stand  beside  her  was  the  work  of  an 
instant ;  so  rapidly,  indeed,  had  it  been  per- 
formed, that  the  startled  Isabella  totally  lost  her 
presence  of  mind,  and  almost  throwing  herself 
upon  the  arm  which  even  in  the  act  of  spring- 
ing he  had  extended  to  stop  her,  she  burst  into 
tears,  and  murmured,  but  in  accents  that  their 
shelter  permitted  to  be  audible,  "  Alfred  ! " 
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"  For  one  moment,  for  one  short  moment, 
and  no  more,  the  young  man's  arm  closed  round 
her,  and  she  felt  herself  pressed  to  his  heart ; 
but  in  the  next  he  was  as  far  from  her  as 
the  narrow  limits  of  their  station  would  allow, 
and  his  countenance  expressed  a  degree  of  an- 
guish so  hopeless  and  profound,  that  one  glance 
at  it  decided  the  destiny  of  Isabella  for  life. 

Let  no  one  ever  profess,  or  ever  secretly 
plume  themselves  upon  any  strong  determination 
of  never  doing  this,  that,  or  the  other  ....  for 
fate  often  seems  to  delight  in  taking  vengeance 
for  such  presumption,  and  to  force  the  self-con- 
fident boaster  into  doing  precisely  that,  against 
which  his  protestations  had  been  the  most  vehe- 
ment. When  her  aunt  Christina,  in  days  of 
yore,  caused  the  indignant  blood  to  visit  the 
cheeks  of  her  young  nieces,  by  declaring  that 
one  of  the  reforms  most  wanted  was  in  the  man- 
ner of  choosing  partners  for  life,  and  that  things 
would  never  be  as  they  ought  to  be  till  woman 
enjoyed  the  same  privilege  of  selection  as  man, 
whose  voice  was  it  that  was  raised  to  answer 
her  ?    whose   eloquence  proved    so    satisfactorily 
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to  all  who  listened  that  the  proposal  was  equally 
distasteful  and  absurd  ....  It  was  Isabella's. 
And  never  were  words  spoken  with  deeper  sin- 
cerity. Yet  listen  to  her  now,  and  then  say  how 
much  human  opinions  are  worth. 

"  Alfred  ! "  she  said  again,  with  clasped  hands, 
and  streaming  eyes,  "  Alfred !  ....  If  you  love 
me,  for  pity,  tell  me  so  ! " 

If  any  one  thinks  that  Alfred  Reynolds  had 
not  already  sufficiently  outraged  every  feeling  of 
his  heart,  in  order  to  prove  to  himself,  and  to 
all  others  whom  it  might  concern,  that  he  would 
rather  die  than  acknowledge  his  love  for  a  wo- 
man of  five  thousand  a-year ;  if  any  chance  to 
be  of  that  opinion,  what  followed  will  forfeit 
him  their  approbation  for  ever  ;  for,  perfectly 
incapable  of  restraining  for  a  moment  longer  the 
feeling  that  had  influenced  every  act,  and  tinc- 
tured every  thought  for  years,  he  drew  near  to 
the  idol  of  his  heart,  and  in  one  burst  of  uncon- 
trolable  emotion,  poured  out  the  history  of  his 
love. 

And  what  became  of  the  storm  without  ? 
Did  it  ra^e  on  ?  .  .  .  .  Did  the  liffhtninsr  flash. 
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and  the  thunder  roll  ?  .  .  .  .  Did  the  winds  still 
howl,  and  clouds  still  pour  their  torrents  down  ? 
It  was  a  full  hour  before  Alfred  and  Isabella 
knew  anything  about  it,  and  then  they  were  only 
a  little  awakened  to  the  consciousness  of  where 
they  were,  and  the  original  cause  of  their  being 
there,  by  Isabella''s  descrying  a  line  of  yellow  light 
in  the  horizon,  which  seemed  suddenly  to  promise 
the  return  of  sunshine  to  the  world, 

"  Alfred  !  .  .  .  .  Look  there  !  "  she  exclaimed, 
"  does  not  that  say  that  the  storm,  the  darkness, 
the  misery,  are  past  ?      Shall  we  not  hail  it  ?" 

"  Hail  it,  Isabella !  .  .  .  .  Do  you  ask  me 
if  I  shall  hail  the  consequences  of  this  storm  ? 
....  Oh  !  is  it  not  all  a  dream  ?  ....  How 
have  I  spoken  what  your  ears  have  heard  ?  .  ,  .  . 
Will  you,  can  you,  ever  know  all  I  have  suffer- 
ed .?  ...  .  No,  dearest,  no  !  You  may  guess  my 
happiness,  but  never,  never  can  you  know  what 
I  have  suffered.'* 

"  And  so  you  would  have  gone  on,  I  suppose, 
to  the  end,  had  I  not  piously  prayed  the  gods  to 
'  unsex  me  here.'  Shall  I  ever  forgive  you, 
Alfred,  for  putting  me  in  such  a  strait  ?  " 
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"  But  may  not  there  be  some  who  will  never 
forgive  me  for  taking  you  out  of  it?  ...  . 
Charles,  dear  generous  Charles  will,  I  believe 
in  my  soul,  rejoice  with  me  ...  .  and  Norris, 
and  your  sweet  sister  ....  somehow  or  other, 
I  do  not  fear  them ;  but  despite  my  happiness, 
Isabella,  my  heart  sinks  when  I  anticipate  the 
judgment  which  your  older  friends  must  pass 
upon  such  a  connection  for  you." 

"  On  that  point,  listen  to  me,  Alfred,  once 
for  all,"  she  replied.  "  You  have  already  proved 
yourself  very  lamentably  ignorant,  my  dear 
friend,  of  the  nature  of  my  heart,  of  their  hearts, 
and,  as  I  do  truly  hope  and  believe,  of  human 
hearts  in  general.  You  have  done  all  you 
could  to  crush  all  the  best  feelings  that  Heaven 
has  given  to  help  us  through  this  vale  of  tears, 
and  all  for  the  sake  of  giving  importance  to  the 
very  least  important  feature  in  the  lot  of  mortals. 
...  All  this  is  very  bad,  and  I  believe,  if  I 
spoke  with  perfect  sincerity,  I  should  say  that 
I  thought  you  had  been  very  wicked  ....  But 
don't  look  so  miserable :  I  will  forgive  you, 
though  you  very  nearly  succeeded  in  your  mag- 
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nanimous  attempt  to  make  me  miserable  for  life, 
upon  condition,  that  never  by  word,  deed,  or 
look,  you  give  me  reason  to  suspect  for  the  fu- 
ture, that  instead  of  thinking  about  me,  you  are 
calculating  the  comparative  value  of  hard,  cold, 
stiff-necked  pride  which  you  call  independence, 
and  of  warm,  unselfish,  and  devoted  affection 
which  I  call  the  only  boon  worth  having,  that 
one  human  being  can  bestow  upon  another." 

"  Lovely  sophist !"....  said  Alfred,  with  a 
sigh,  ''  I  will  bring  my  mind  as  nearly  as  I  can 
to  receive  all  your  axioms  for  truth." 

"  Am  I  to  consider  myself  as  engaged  to  you 
as  your  future  wife  .''"  said  Isabella,  almost 
solemnly. 

"  Had  such  a  question  suggested  itself  to  me 
when  the  light  broke  upon  my  feverish  dreams 
this  morning,"  replied  Alfred,  "  I  should  have 
driven  it  from  me  as  something  that  savoured  of 
madness,  or  of  thoughts  that  might  lead  to  it ; 
....  but  now,  Isabella,  if  any,  save  yourself,  with 
that  dear  world  of  promise  in  your  eyes,  should 
put  it  doubtingly,  I  should  run  a  fearful  risk  of 
being  mad  the  other  way." 
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"  Well  then,  I  am  your  affianced  wife,"  she 
said,  "  and  as  such,  Alfred,  I  will  put  it  to  your 
heart,  whether  any  future  allusions  to  our  com- 
mon fortune,  so  uttered  as  to  make  me  feel 
that  my  having  brought  it,  makes  it  hateful  to 
you,  can  be  likely  to  increase  my  happiness  ?  " 

Reynolds  gazed  at  her  as  she  spoke,  and  read 
on  her  ingenuous  brow  the  deep  sincerity  of 
every  word  she  uttered. 

"  Never,  sweet  love  !  will  I  so  offend  you 
more,"  he  replied,  in  a  voice  that  trembled 
with  emotion.  "  O  Isabella  !  ....  am  I  not  too 
happy  ?  .  .  .  .  What  a  heart,  what  a  soul  is  that 
which  has  thus  bound  itself  to  mine  !  " 
*  *  *  * 

While  all  this  went  on,  the  yellow  light  grew 
stronger,  till  at  length,  something  like  strug- 
gling sunshine  found  its  way  into  their  strange 
retreat ;  and  falling  on  Alfred's  figure,  made 
Isabella  start,  while  its  appearance  recalled  the 
accident  which  had  plunged  him  over  head  and 
ears  in  sea-water. 

"  If  I  do  not  behave  better  on  future  occa- 
sions, than  I  have  done  to-day,  Alfred,  you  will 
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lead  but  a  sorry  life  with  me ....  What  a  state 
you  are  in  ! "  she  added,  laying  her  hand  upon 
his  arm  ....  "  and  I  sitting  here  and  forgetting 
it !  ....  Look  at  the  tide  !  ....  It  has  left  us 
rather  more  beach  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
insure  our  getting  home.  So  now,  give  me  your 
arm,  dear  friend,  and  let  us  see  whether  being 
very  happy  will  enable  us  to  get  as  skilfully  out 
of  this  dear  hole,  as  being  very  miserable  enabled 
us  to  get  into  it." 

The  business  was  achieved  without  much  dif- 
ficulty ;  and  though  the  happy  lovers  made  their 
appearance  at  the  cottage  door,  in  so  very  for- 
lorn-looking a  condition  as  to  call  forth  an  ex- 
clamation of  alarm  from  the  servant  who  opened 
it,  no  bad  consequences  whatever  ensued  from 
that  morning's  adventures ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
the  sketch  produced  by  Alfred  of  the  storm,  was 
never  looked  at  afterwards  without  such  feelings 
of  grateful  happiness  as  proved  that  a  cloudless 
sky  is  not  the  only  aspect  which  the  heavens  can 
wear  productive  of  pleasure  to  man. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Little  now  remains  to  be  told  of  the  for- 
tunes of  Isabella.  It  seemed  that  she  had  re- 
ceived the  proportion  of  chastening  sorrow,  deem- 
ed necessary  for  her  by  Heaven  ;  for,  from  the 
hour  that  she  extracted  from  the  noble-hearted 
Alfred  the  confession  of  his  love,  her  fate 
had  fewer  of  the  capricious  variations  of  for- 
tune in  it,  than  often  happens  amongst  us.  No 
one  was  ever  told  how  very  wretched  had  been 
the  few  dark  years  of  her  first  marriage ;  but  all 
who  approached  her  seemed  to  share  in  the  hap- 
piness of  that  which  followed  it. 

Her  mother,  who  of  all  her  family  alone  knew 
that  she  might,  had  she  so  willed,  have  been  a 
viscountess,  never  alluded  to  that  wonderfully 
well  kept  secret  but  once,  and  then  it  was  to 
whisper  in  her  ear  some  half  dozen  years  after- 
wards, when  Isabella's  children  and  those  of 
Margaret  were   blended   together  in  one  happy 
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group  on  tlie  pretty  lawn  at  Abbot''s  Preston, 
"  How  very,  very  glad  I  am,  Isabella,  tliat  you 
did  not  marry  Lord  Morrison  !  .  .  .  .  He  is  a 
very  good  sort  of  man,  I  believe ;  but  we  never 
could  have  been  so  happy  altogether,  as  we  are 
now,  with  any  other  man  in  the  world  except 
Alfred." 

Had  Isabella  never  known  the  torture  of  being 
united  to  a  bad  temper,  it  is  probable  that  she 
would  never  have  enjoyed  so  thoroughly  as  she 
did  the  blessings  conferred  by  the  companionship 
of  a  good  one.  The  first  two  years  after  her  mar- 
riage with  Alfred  were  passed  on  the  Continent  ^ 
and  the  delight  of  watching  the  happiness  of  such 
a  spirit  as  his,  amidst  scenes  which  brought  all 
his  fine  faculties  into  action,  and  which  he  had 
so  utterly  despaired  of  ever  seeing,  was  great, 
indeed.  And  was  it  possible  that  she  could  fail 
to  remember,  notwithstanding  her  more  than 
willingness  to  forget  it,  the  weeks  she  had  passed 
at  Paris?  The  eagerness,  the  happy  energy  of 
spirit  with  which  Alfred  sought  for  her  every 
object  that  could  awaken  her  taste,  or  delight  her 
fancy.  The  joy  with  which  his  fond  eyes  re- 
flected every  sensation  of  pleasure  expressed  by 
hers,    the    perfect   sympathy   that    bound   their 
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hearts  and  minds  together  on  every  subject,  de- 
licious as  it  all  was,  would  not,  could  not  have 
been  so  keenly  enjoyed  without  the  contrast. 

Charles  was  their  companion  in  this  delightful 
expedition  ;  and  it  may  "be  doubted  if  he  did  not 
enjoy  it  almost  as  much  as  either  of  them.  He 
knew  that  their  happiness  was  in  a  great  degree 
his  work,  and  they  delighted  to  prove  to  him,  in 
every  possible  way,  that  they  knew  it  too.  Ne- 
ver, certainly,  was  there  a  happier  trio ;  for  if 
Charles  entered  with  less  enthusiasm  than  his 
companions  into  the  study  of  art,  he  atoned  for  it 
by  the  zeal  with  which  he  acted  as  their  truffle 
dog  in  seeking  out  whatever  was  best  worth  see- 
ing in  nature  :  and  few  people  ever  saw  Italy  as " 
they  did.  The  hours  devoted  to  painting  and 
sculpture,  indeed,  if  more  keenly  enjoyed  than  is 
quite  usual,  were  passed  much  in  the  same  routine 
that  others  followed,  who  were  engaged  in  the 
same  pursuit ;  but  their  rides  and  walks  were  ar- 
ranged on  a  plan  entirely  their  own.  Instead  of 
contenting  themselves  with  the  ''  points  de  vue  su- 
perbe^^  immortalised  in  the  guide  books,  their 
custom  was  to  turn  aside  as  soon  as  these  had 
been  enjoyed,  to  ransack  the  hills  and  dales,  the 
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ins  and  outs  of  all  the  various  mountain  regions 
through  which  they  passed  ;  and  though  Isabella 
had  once  more  become  a  mother  before  her 
return  to  England,  there  were  but  few  of  these 
wanderings  in  which  she  was  not  included. 

It  would  be  needless  to  dwell  at  length  on  the 
family  union  that  followed  their  return  to  Oak 
Park.  Uncle  David  discovered  before  they  had 
been  there  a  month  ....  to  Isabella's  inexpres- 
sible delight  ....  that  no  air  agreed  with  him  so 
well ;  and  the  chamber  she  had  assigned  him, 
looking  out  upon  the  flower  garden,  which  Mr. 
Worthington  had  brought  to  perfection  during 
their  absence,  often  detained  him  for  a  week  tOr 
gether-from  his  old  quarters  at  Abbot's  Preston. 
Mrs.  Worthington  was  the  busiest  and  the  happi- 
est grandmother  in  the  county  ;  Miss  Christina, 
though  she  fortunately  discovered  that  for  deep 
thinking  and  laborious  composition  no  place  suit- 
ed her  so  well  as  her  own  snug  window,  was  per- 
mitted to  borrow  as  many  books  as  she  liked  ; 
and  Aunt  Lucy  revelled  in  the  delight  of  work- 
inof  stools  for  all  the  dear  little  children  to  sit 
upon. 

The  happy  Alfred  was  not  a  man  to  be  over- 
looked  in  any  neighbourhood,  and  was  soon  ac- 
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knowledged  to  be  the  most  delightful  acquisition 
to  that  around  Oak  Park  ;  so  that  the  marriage 
of  Isabella  seemed  to  have  given  more  univer- 
sal satisfaction  than  usually  attends  the  giving 
away  of  a  fair  hand  and  large  fortune,  it  being 
a  very  general  custom  on  all  such  occasions  to 
discover  that  "  to  be  sure,  one  would  have 
thought  she  might  have  done  better." 

To  this  nem.  con.  approbation,  however,  there 
was  one  rather  violent  exception.  The  indigna- 
tion of  Mrs.  Wentworth  was  unbounded;  and, 
if  the  happiness  of  Isabella  and  her  husband 
could  have  been  affected  by  invectives  breathed 
against  them  from  a  distance  throughout  every 
day  of  the  year,  they  certainly  must  have  been 
as  miserable,  as  they  were  exactly  the  reverse. 

If^  however,  there  was  one  amidst  the  happy 
party,  of  which  Isabella  and  Alfred  seemed  the 
centre,  more  pre-eminently  overflowing  with  con- 
tentment than  the  rest,  it  certainly  was  the  gentle 
mother  of  Alfred.  Her  joys,  like  those  of  her 
beloved  daughter-in-law,  were  sweetened  by  the 
power  of  contrast,  producing  a  sort  of  sympathy 
between  them,  of  which  neither  was  insensible. 
Her  home,  as  nobody  who  knew  her  history  could 
doubt  that  it  ought  to  be,  was  in  the  house  and 
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the  heart  of  her  devoted  son  ;  nor  was  there  one 
of  Isabella's  family  who  did  not  feel  that  there, 
and  there  only,  was  her  proper  resting-place, 
after  the  painful,  but  well-rewarded  struggle, 
through  which  she  had  passed. 

And  now,  let  me  dismiss  this  most  unromantic 
tale,  by  committing  it  to  those  for  whose  especial 
use  it  has  been  written. 

ENVOY 

TO  ALL  MOTHERS  AND  ALL  DAUGHTERS, 
W^ITH  MOST  KIND  WISHES  FOR  SUCCESS  IN 
ALL  THEIR  PROJECTS  ;  TOGETHER  WITH  A 
FRIENDLY  REQUEST  THAT  THEY  WILL  BEAR 
IN  MIND  ONE  IMPORTANT  FACT  ;  NAMELY, 
THAT  ALL  ILL-TEMPERED  MEN  WHO  MAY 
MAKE  LARGE  SETTLEMENTS,  DO  NOT  DIE 
AT     THE    AGE    OF    TWENTY-SIX    YEARS. 


THE    END. 
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